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Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  in  Syria 
during  2011:  status,  presence,  habitat  survey 

NABEGH  GHAZAL  ASSWAD 

The  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  is  a  critically  endangered  species  (www.birdlife. 
org)  and  listed  in  the  African-Eurasian  waterbirds  agreement  tables  (www.unep-aewa. 
org).  The  population  of  this  species  has  suffered  a  rapid  and  alarmingly-steep  drop, 
declining  50-70%  to  reach  clO  000-15  000  birds  (BirdLife  International  2011).  This  indicates 
the  severity  of  the  threats  this  species  faces  whether  on  the  breeding  plains,  wintering 
grounds  or  at  stop-over  sites.  The  Sociable  Lapwing  migrates  from  the  breeding  plains, 
which  occur  mainly  in  northern  and  central  Kazakhstan  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  southern 
Russia,  on  two  separate  flyways  (western  and  eastern).  The  majority  of  the  breeding 
population  follows  the  western  flyway  heading  west  before  turning  in  a  southwest 
direction  either  down  the  eastern  or  around  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  passing 
in  a  wide  flyway  through  eastern  and  central  Syria,  northwest  Iraq  and  southeast  Turkey 
leading  to  wintering  grounds  in  northeast  Africa  (Sudan  and  reportedly  Egypt,  Eritrea, 
Ethiopia)  and  the  Arabian  peninsula  (Saudi  Arabia,  Oman,  Yemen).  The  eastern  flyway 
passes  through  the  northern  plateau  of  Pakistan  and  ends  in  southeastern  Pakistan 
and  northwest  India  (Cramp  &  Simmons  1983,  BirdLife  International  2011).  The  Syrian 
steppe  has  a  good  proportion  of  the  Sociable  Lapwing's  stop-over  sites  in  the  Middle  East 
(Hofland  &  Keijl  2008).  The  species  uses  these  stop-over  sites  for  a  short  period  before 
completing  its  journey  north  or  south,  in  the  spring  or  autumn  respectively.  The  main 
objective  of  the  present  work,  during  2011,  was  to  investigate  further  the  key  areas  that 
the  species  uses  as  its  stop-over  sites  in  Syria  (Figure  1).  Similar  sites  were  assessed  for 
their  suitability  as  potential  stop-over  sites  and  another  aim  was  to  describe  the  various 
pressures  that  affect  Sociable  Lapwings 
during  stop-overs  in  Syria. 

SYRIAN  CLIMATE 

The  Mediterranean  climate  predominates 
all  over  Syria.  It  is  characterised  by  a  wet 
season  (winter)  and  a  long  dry  season 
(summer)  with  two  short  intermediate  and 
relatively  dry  seasons,  spring  and  autumn 
(Abdelsalam  1990).  These  intermediate 
seasons  vary  between  years  in  the  amount 
of  rainfall  resulting  in  wet  or  dry  years. 

Syrian  weather  in  winter  and  early  spring 
involves  some  rain  and  strong  winds  as 
well  as  the  occasional  sand  storm.  Rainfall 
within  Syria  tends  to  decrease  from  the 
west  and  north  towards  the  east  and 
south;  the  southeastern  corner  of  Syria  is 
the  driest  part  of  the  country  (Abdelsalam 
1990).  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  areas 
where  Sociable  Lapwings  stop-over  ranges 
between  375  mm  near  the  Turkish  border 
and  clOO  mm  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 


Figure  I .  Map  of  Syria,  with  stars  indicating  location  of 
Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  sightings  2005-2010 
(not  ‘Historical’)  (Hofland  &  Keijl  2008,  Maggs  et  al  2009, 
Kemp  et  al  2010)  and  numbers  1-3  show  the  location  of 
the  three  sightings  of  20 1  I . 
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Syria.  The  rainy  season  has  a  scattered  series  of  short  rainy  periods  amongst  prolonged 
periods  of  dry  and  sunny  weather.  Eastern  parts  of  Syria  are  usually  liable  to  southeasterly 
and  westerly  winds  in  the  spring,  liable  to  cause  dust  and  sand  storms.  The  year  2011  was 
considered  a  dry  year  especially  for  the  eastern  part  of  Syria.  As  for  ar-Raqqa,  Deir  ez-Zor 
and  Palmyra  (Figure  1)  meteorological  stations,  the  rainfall  by  the  end  of  fhe  rainy  season 
in  spring  2011  did  nof  exceed  70,  50  and  40  mm  respectively,  which  represents  42,  33  and 
32%  of  the  annual  average.  The  dry  and  rather  cool  conditions  of  2011  appeared  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  condition  and  suitability  of  many  of  the  sites  for  Sociable  Lapwings 
and  perhaps  delayed  their  spring  migration  in  Syria. 

FIELDWORK  AND  METHODS 

Potential  stop-over  sites  were  identified  using  modern  records  of  Sociable  Lapwing 
occurrence  in  Syria  (Hofland  &  Keijl  2008,  Kemp  et  al  2010,  Figure  1)  and  these  areas 
were  targeted  and  surveyed  along  with  other  apparently  suitable  sites  during  the  spring 
migration  period  late  February-late  March  2011.  We  also  met  with  locals  and  regular 
hunters  from  those  areas  to  help  assess  the  various  pressures  facing  Sociable  Lapwings  in 
the  Syrian  steppe. 

The  sites  were  surveyed  in  two  rounds,  15-28  February  and  1-15  March.  These  sites 
were  mainly  in  Deir  ez-Zor,  al-Hassakah,  ar-Rac^cja,  eastern  parts  of  Homs  and  rural 
easfern  areas  of  Aleppo  provinces.  Targeted  surveying  took  place  almost  on  a  daily  basis, 
weather  permitting.  The  survey  was  carried  out  according  to  the  bird  census  direct- 
species-counting  method  (Gilbert  et  nl  1998,  Bibby  et  al  2000,  Gregory  et  al  2004,  AEWA 
2005).  The  strategy  was  to  drive  through  areas  of  habitat  deemed  suitable  for  the  Sociable 
Lapwing  and  stop  at  vantage  points  (usually  higher  ground)  so  that  a  scan  of  the  area 
using  binoculars/telescopes  could  be  carried  out.  A  brief  description  of  the  habitat  was 
recorded,  ie  what  was  the  dominant  vegetal  species  present  in  the  shrub  and  sward  layers 
and  at  what  estimated  frequency  and  abundance  did  they  occur. 

All  sightings  of  Sociable  Lapwings  were  recorded  and  individuals  were  visually 
sexed  and  aged  where  possible.  On  sites  where  the  Sociable  Lapwing  was  present,  a 
more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  habitat  was  immediately  conducted  within  a  c50  m 
radius  of  fhe  first  sighted  location.  This  involved  dividing  the  area  into  three  structural 
components  as  percentages  (shrub,  sward  and  bare  ground  layers).  Within  each  layer,  a 
rough  percentage  presence  was  assigned  to  the  dominant  species.  The  50  m  radius  habitat 
u'as  then  put  into  context  by  quickly  describing  the  habitat  immediately  surrounding  it 
using  the  same  procedure  in  order  to  show  the  level  of  continuity  or  discontinuity  of  the 
Sociable  Lapwing  site  within  surrounding  vegetation.  GPS  coordinates  were  noted.  A 
Garmin  3000  unit  was  used  to  take  waypoints  of  all  sites  where  Sociable  Lapwings  had 
previously  been  seen  as  well  as  at  other  suitable  areas.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the 
ar'Ruweida  and  al-Aumair  sites  in  ar-Raqqa  (Figure  1),  which  were  visited  on  four  separate 
occasions.  However,  the  situation  on  Eiwa  nearby  had  deteriorated  considerably  so  it  was 
only  visited  twice  as  with  other  previously  registered  sites. 

Bedouins,  villagers  and  hunters  were  asked,  whenever  feasible,  about  possible 
Sociable  Lapwing  sightings  in  the  area  whether  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  The  sighting 
was  confirmed  if  the  person  in  question  could  clearly  identify  Sociable  Lapwing  from  the 
Porter  &  Aspinall  (2010)  or  Mullarney  et  al  (2000)  or  Svensson  et  al  (2010)  field  guides  each 
of  which  shows  all  five  species  of  Western  Palaearctic  lapwing  on  a  single  page  (pages 
117,  137  and  147  respectively).  Care  was  also  taken  to  ensure  that  the  individual  was  able 
to  distinguish  between  Sociable  Lapwing  and  Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor,  a 
regular  passage  migrant  and  summer  visitor  to  the  area  (Murdoch  &  Betton  2008,  Porter 
&  Aspinall  2010). 
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Plate  I .  Ash’Shola  site,  Syria:  two  Sociable  Lapwings 
Vanellus  gregarius  were  seen,  in  the  area  of  relatively 
greener  vegetation.  ©  Nabegh  Ghazal  Asswad 


Plate  2.  Khatuniyeh  site,  Syria:  a  single  Sociable  Lapwing 
Vanellus  gregarius  was  seen  (at  the  northeastern  bank  of 
the  lake,  not  shown).  ©  D  Thurlow 


RESULTS 

A  total  of  23  Sociable  Lapwings  were  located  at  three  different  sites,  19-25  February.  This 
represents  the  lowest  number  of  Sociable  Lapwings  seen  in  Syria  since  2007,  despite  all 
the  known  key  sites  having  been  visited  on  at  least  two  occasions.  All  Sociable  Lapwings 
were  located  in  areas  with  noticeably  greener  and  more  diverse  vegetation  in  areas  of  wide 
shallow  wadis  that  remain  damper  and  support  more  vegetation  than  the  surrounding 
slightly  higher  land.  All  birds  seen  were  stationary  on  the  ground  in  steppe  or  on  dry 
fallow/cultivated  land  containing  short,  patchy  vegetation,  often  stony  and  with  extensive 
bare  ground.  The  '50  m  radius  of  habitat'  recordings  showed  the  ground  cover  of  the 
shrub  and  woody  plants  and  perennials  layer  (whose  height  rarely  exceeded  0.5  m)  ranged 
between  20-40%  (average  30%)  of  the  total  recorded  area,  the  sward  layer  of  herbaceous 
species  between  40-55%  (47.5%)  and  the  bare  ground  layer  between  10-35%  (22.5%).  Table 
1  summarises  habitat  composition  and  plant  species  dominance  at  the  three  locations. 
The  'surrounding  habitat'  recordings  showed  that  the  shrub  layer  percentage  remained 
constant  with  that  of  the  '50  m  radius'  recordings  whilst  the  percentage  of  the  grass  sward 
layer  decreased  across  all  three  sites,  being  replaced  by  bare  ground.  Though  only  from 
three  sites,  these  findings  support  previous  field  observations  that  birds  were  generally 
seen  in  areas  with  noticeably  greener  and  with  more  diverse  vegetation.  The  notion  that 
these  greener  areas  are  more  invertebrate  rich  was  born  out  from  local  observations. 

First  sighting;  19  February  2011,  ash'Shola  35°  05'  N  39°  48'  E  (Figure  1,  Plate  1).  A 
generally  flat  area  south-southeast  of  Deir  ez-Zor.  At  07.30  h  one  adult  male  and  one  first 
summer  male  were  spotted  there  amongst  other  birds  including  Floopoe  Lark  Alaemon 
alaudipes,  Skylark  Alaiida  arvensis,  Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata,  Meadow  Pipit  Ajithus 
pratensis,  Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenmithe  isnbellina,  and  Cream-coloured  Courser  (calling 
in  flight).  This  area  has  a  slight  depression,  wadi,  which  had  green  vegetation  with  very 
good  coverage  and  almost  no  bare  ground  for  an  area  of  c2000-3000  m^.  It  was  dominated 
by  40%  perennials  and  woody  plants  and  more  than  55%  grasses.  The  woody  plants 
were  mainly  Haloxylon  cornicidatuni  60%,  Anabasis  syriaca  30%  with  Artemisia  herba-alba, 
Haloxylon  articiilatiim,  Astragalus  spinosa  etc  covering  the  remaining  10%.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  Artemisia  scoparia  in  the  surrounding  and  wider  area.  The  herbaceous  cover 
consisted  mainly  of  Poa  sp  50%,  Hordeum  glaucum  and  other  wild  barley  35%  with  other 
grasses  and  broadleaved  species  which  included  Helianthemiim  salicifolium,  Plantago  ovata, 
Tondaria  torulosa,  Koeleria  phleoides,  Miiscari  racemosiim,  Oruithogalum  sp  and  Crocus  sp. 
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Table  I.  Habitat  composition  and  plant  species  dominance  at  the  locations  of  the  three  sightings  in  201  I  (Site  I 
ash'Shola,  Site  2  Khatuniyeh,  Site  3  al-Aumair).  +  indicates  species  was  present  but  with  coverage  not  reaching  1%. 


Habitat  composition 

Site  1 

Site  2 

Site  3 

Perennials  and  woody  plants 

40% 

25-30% 

20% 

Haloxylon  corniculatum 

60% 

Anabasis  syriaca 

30% 

Haloxylon  articulatum  &  Astragalus  spinosa 

10% 

Atriplex  leucoclada 

75% 

Alhagi  mourorum 

25% 

Peganum  harmala 

90  % 

Artemisia  herba-alba 

+ 

10% 

Herbaceous  cover 

50% 

40-45% 

45-55% 

Poa  sp 

50% 

+ 

60% 

Hordeum  glaucum  &  other  wild  barleys 

35% 

Carex  stenophylla 

+ 

20% 

Plantago  ovata 

+ 

10% 

Aeluropus  littoralis 

90% 

Frankenia  hispida 

10% 

1  -Helianthemum  salicifolium,  2-Torularia 

1 5%  comprised  of 

10%  comprised  c 

torulosa,  2-Muscari  racemosum,  4-Koeleria 

species  1-5 

species  2,3,4  &  6 

phleoides,  5-Ornithogalum  sp,  6-Sperulago  sp. 

Fallow  &  Bare  Ground 

1 0%  Uncultivated 

30%  Cultivated 

25-35%  sandy  s( 

scattered  stones 

Second  sighting:  22  February  2011, 
northeastern  edge  of  lake  Khatuniyeh 
(al-Hawl  area)  36°  25'  N  41°14'  E  in  an  area 
of  arable  fields  (Figure  1,  Plate  2).  A  single 
adult  male  Sociable  Lapwing  was  seen  at 

15.30  h  with  five  Red-wattled  Lapwings 
Vmiellus  iiidiciis  on  natural  vegetation.  Other 
species  present  in  the  wider  area  included 
Black  Kite  Milinis  migrans,  Common  Buzzard 
Buteo  buteo,  Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo 
rufimis,  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaiieus  (female), 

Marsh  Harrier  Circus  cierilginosus,  Pallid  Plate  3.  Al-Aumair  site,  Syria:  20  Sociable  Lapwings 
Harrier  Circus  macroiirus,  Sparrowhawk  Vanellus  gregarius  were  seen.  ©  Nabegh  Ghazal  Asswad 
Accipiter  nisus,  Lesser  Short-toed  Lark 

Calandrella  rufescens,  Calandra  Lark  Melanoconjpha  calandra,  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris, 
Pochard  Aythya  ferina,  Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis,  Armenian  Gull  Larus  armeniciis 
and  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis.  The  vegetation  on  the  slightly-salty  loamy  soil 
was  comprised  of  low  woody  plants  with  coverage  of  25-30%  of  which  Atriplex  leucoclada 
composed  75%  while  the  remaining  25%  was  Alhagi  mourorum.  The  herbaceous  cover  was 
c40-45%  composed  of  Aeluropus  littoralis  (90%)  with  Poa  sp  and  some  scattered  Frankenia 
hispida  covering  the  remaining  10%.  The  surrounding  area  was  mainly  a  field  of  lightly 
planted  barley  at  the  early  growth  stage  covering  less  than  30%  as  well  as  remnants  of 
Atriplex  leucoclada,  Alhagi  mourorum  and  patches  of  bare  ground. 

Third  sighting:  25  February  2011,  al-Aumair  36°  26'  N  39°  4T  E  (Figure  1,  Plate  3).  At 

13.30  h,  20  Sociable  Lapwings  were  found  of  which  five  were  females.  Of  the  fifteen  males 
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there  were  six  adults  and  nine  first  summer  individuals.  Amongst  this  flock  fhere  was 
one  Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrhis  leschenaultii.  There  was  also  a  remarkable  abundance 
of  larks  (Crested  and  Skylark).  This  site  is  a  suitable  habitat  with  coverage  of  herbaceous 
species  reaching  45-55%,  woody  planfs  20%  and  25-35%  of  bare  ground  of  sandy  soil  and 
some  scattered  stones.  Herbaceous  cover  was  Poa  sp  60%,  Carex  stenophylla  20%,  Plantago 
ovata  10%,  and  other  annuals  of  10%  including  Toridnrin  torulosa,  Koeleria  phleoides,  Miiscari 
racemosimi  and  Speridago  sp.  Of  the  woody  plants,  90%  were  Pegmium  harmala  and  10% 
Artemisia  Jierba-niba. 

DISCUSSION 

Sites  where  Sociable  Lapwings  were  recorded  in  2011  are  rangeland  reserves,  'Grazing 
Protected  Areas',  where  restoration  work  is  being  undertaken  by  planting  shrubs  (native 
or  introduced)  of  value  for  livestock  to  increase  the  vegetal  cover  and  richness  and 
where  restrictions  on  grazing  activities  are  being  organised.  Grazing  is  allowed  in  two 
60  day  periods,  one  in  the  spring  (March/April)  and  the  second  in  the  autumn  (October/ 
November).  This  is  usually  decided  according  to  the  calculated  grazing  capacity  that  can 
be  offered.  Shrubs  are  planted  in  long  rows  r5-10  m  apart.  This  is  to  slow  down  blowing 
sand  and  catch  seeds  to  encourage  herbaceous  vegetation  to  establish.  The  rangelands 
will  be  restored  to  shrubby  areas  up  to  2  m  tall.  With  this  in  mind,  there  may  well  be 
a  potential  conflict  with  the  Sociable  Lapwing  in  the  long  run.  Although  degraded 
sites,  such  as  Eiwa,  will  certainly  benefit  from  restorafion,  fhey  may  pofentially  become 
unsuifable  for  fhe  Sociable  Lapwing  if  if  reverfs  fo  a  dense  shrubby  habitaf.  The  key  areas 
for  Sociable  Lapwing  may  neeti  addifional  special  management  such  as  adopting  the  right 
shrub  species  and  organising  grazing  post-restoration  to  maintain  swards  at  ideal  heights. 
Some  of  the  sites  with  sightings  of  Sociable  Lapwing  are  important  bird  areas  (Evans  1994) 
such  as  Wadi  ar-Radd,  Khatuniyeh  and  al-Jabboul  (Hofland  &  Keijl  2008,  Kemp  et  al  2010, 
present  survey). 

Additional  sites  within  the  Syrian  steppe  were  surveyed  and  their  suitability  for 
the  Sociable  Lapwing  was  assessed.  Wadi  al-Azib  (35°18'  N  37°40'  E),  an  IBA,  and  Rasm 
al-Ahmar  (35°30'  N  37°42'  E)  can  be  added  to  the  list  of  sites  with  potential  for  Sociable 
Lapwing  stop-overs.  Locals  were  c[uestioned  about  unreported  previous  sightings  and 
such  sites  where  Sociable  Lapwing  individuals  have  previously  been  spotted  can  be  given 
priority  over  other  sites  only  deemed  suitable  from  the  perspective  of  habitat  quality 
assessment. 

The  number  of  Sociable  Lapwings  observed  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  (Hofland 
&  Keijl  2008,  Maggs  et  a!  2009,  Kemp  et  a!  2010,  Table  2).  It  is  likely  that  the  effect  of  the 
repeated  drought,  combined  with  over-grazing,  has  further  degraded  the  quality  of  the 
northern  steppe  areas.  Despite  the  dry  weather,  areas  of  ar'Ruweida,  al-Aumair,  al-Hawl 
and  to  a  slightly  lesser  extent  Bir  Saeed  and  Jalib  al-Hokuma  seemed  to  still  provide  good 
and  suitable  habitat;  however,  despite  this  not  a  single  Sociable  Lapwing  was  seen  on  the 
ground  in  the  second  set  of  these  sites  during  this  survey. 


Table  2.  Numbers  of  Sociable  Lapwings  observed  on  the  Syrian  steppe  2007-201  I  and  the  climatic  feature  of  each 
year  (wet/moderate/dry). 


Year 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

201  1 

Totals 

2679 

69 

70 

391 

23* 

Season  feature 

Wet 

Dry 

Dry 

Moderate 

Dry 

*  Numbers  of  individuals 

seen  up  to 

15  March  201  1 

when  the  field  survey  was 

concluded 
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Flocks  of  Sociable  Lapwings  were  still  on  the  wintering  grounds  in  Sudan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  when  the  2011  spring  survey  in  Syria  was  concluded  (due  to  lack  of  logistics 
and  funds)  suggesting  a  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  main  population  which  may 
have  occurred  unnoticed  later  in  March.  This  was  confirmed  through  monitoring  some 
satellite-tagged  individuals  which  were  showing  minor  localised  movement  on  the 
wintering  grounds  both  in  Sudan  and  Saudi  Arabia  (Rob  Sheldon  pers  comm).  This  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  favourable  conditions  of  the  habitat  in  the  wintering  grounds 
before  starting  their  journey  northbound  on  the  western  fly  way.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the 
poor  weather  conditions  associated  with  the  fly  way  across  Syria  which  may  have  caused 
the  Sociable  Lapwing  to  continue  moving  northwards,  'over-flying'  with  minimal  stay  in 
Syria.  However,  information  from  tagged  individuals  from  the  eastern  fly  way  showed  that 
individuals  were  heading  northbound,  as  expected,  in  the  first  half  of  March  on  their  way 
to  the  breeding  grounds  in  Kazakhstan  (Rob  Sheldon  pers  comm). 
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The  populations  and  distribution  of  the 
breeding  birds  of  the  Socotra  archipelago, 
Yemen:  2.  Shearwaters  to  Terns 

RF  PORTER  &  AHMED  SAEED  SULEIMAN 

This,  the  second  of  two  papers  on  the  distribution  and  population  of  the  breeding  birds  of  the 
Socotra  archipelago,  covers  the  24  species  of  seabirds,  waterbirds,  herons,  birds  of  prey,  waders, 
gulls  and  terns  that  breed  or  may  breed.  It  is  the  result  of  studies  since  1999  and  complements  the 
paper  covering  Sandgrouse  to  Buntings  (Porter  &  Suleiman  2013a).  For  each  species  there  is  a  map 
showing  breeding  distribution  and,  when  available,  an  estimate  of  the  population,  and  brief  notes 
on  habitat  and  breeding  biology.  In  the  case  of  most  seabirds  population  estimates  are  crude  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  surveying  inaccessible  nesting  areas.  The  only  globally  threatened  species 
covered  in  this  paper  are  Socotra  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  riigrogiilaris  (vulnerable),  Egyptian 
Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus  (endangered)  and  Socotra  Buzzard  Buteo  socotrnensis  (vulnerable), 
whilst  the  breeding  endemic  Jouanin's  Petrel  Bulweria  fallax  is  classified  as  near  threatened.  In 
addition  a  further  three  species  have  been  identified  as  regionally  threatened.  Yellow  Bittern 
Ixobn/chus  sinensis,  Masked  Booby  Sula  dactylntra  and  Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregriniis.  Eight  species 
have  globally  important  breeding  populations  in  the  archipelago,  namely  Persian  Shearwater 
Puffinns  persiens,  Jouanin's  Petrel,  Red-hilled  Tropiebird  Phaethon  aetherens,  Brown  Booby  Stda 
leucognster,  Socotra  Cormorant,  Egyptian  Vulture,  Socotra  Buzzard,  Sooty  Gull  Lnrus  hemprichii 
and  possibly  Saunders's  Tern  Sternida  saundersi.  Three  species  of  heron,  previously  vagrants,  may 
now  have  colonised  the  main  island,  Socotra.  Threats  and  conservation  issues  are  discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Socotra  archipelago  (12.30°  N,  54.00°  E)  is  part  of  the  Republic  of  Yemen.  Situated 
east  of  fhe  Horn  of  Africa  and  c350  km  south  of  the  Yemen  mainland  in  the  Arabian  sea, 
it  comprises  the  main  island  (Socotra,  c3700  km^  Plates  1-4),  three  satellite  islands  (Abd 
A1  Kuri,  Samha  and  Darsa,  Plates  5-7)  and  the  sea  stacks  of  Sabuniya  (a  small  sea  stack  of 
three  peaks,  the  highest  c80  m  asl,  35  km  to  the  west  of  Socotra,  Plate  8)  and  Kal  Farun  (two 
sea-stacks,  also  known  as  Ka'l  Pharoehs  or  The  Brothers,  30  km  north  of  Abd  A1  Kuri).  For 
further  details  see  Porter  &  Suleiman  (2013a).  The  archipelago  is  internationally  acclaimed 
for  its  uniejue  flora  and  fauna,  with  over  350  species  of  endemic  plants,  at  least  21  endemic 
reptiles  and  eleven  species  of  endemic  birds  (Cheung  &  DeVantier  2006,  Porter  &  Suleiman 
2013b).  This  biological  richness  of  the  islands  encouraged  UNESCO  to  declare  the  Socotra 
archipelago  a  World  Heritage  Site  in  2008. 

Dedicated  visits  to  study  the  avifauna  of  the  Socotra  archipelago  have  been  made  since 
the  late  19th  century:  eg  Sclater  &  Hartlaub  (1881),  Forbes  (1903)  and  Ripley  &  Bond  (1966). 
However,  the  first  population  studies  were  attempted  during  the  OSME  survey  of  1993 
(Davidson  1996,  Kirwan  et  al  1996,  Porter  &  Martins  1996).  Then  between  1999  and  2011 


Figure  I.  The  Socotra  archipelago  showing  the  islands  and  sea  stacks. 
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Socotra  showing  1/1 0th  degree  recording  units 

(1/1  Oth  degree  of  latitude  =  11 .11km) 


^Life 

I  NTER  NATIONAL 
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Figure  2.  Socotra  showing  l/IOth  degree  recording  ‘squares’  (see  text). 


Plate  I  (left).  The  southeastern  cliffs  of  Socotra,  a  nesting  site  for  seabirds,  November  201  I,  ©  RF  Porter 

Plate  2  (right).  Limestone  cliffs,  central  Socotra,  which  provide  nesting  sites  for  Egyptian  Vultures  Neophron 
percnopterus,  Socotra  Buzzards  Buteo  socotraensis.  Common  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  and  Peregrine  Falcons  F. 
peregrinus,  February  2007.  ©  RF  Porter 

nine  surveys  (all  between  October  and  March)  were  undertaken  by  BirdLife  International 
together  with  the  then  Socotra  Conservation  and  Development  Programme  SCDP  and 
Yemen's  Environment  Protection  Authority  EPA  to  assess  the  distribution  and  population 
of  the  breeding  birds  of  the  main  island  of  Socotra.  In  addition,  from  1999-2007,  six  visits 
were  made  to  the  outer  islands  (Abd  A1  Kuri,  Samha  and  Darsa)  and  the  sea  stacks  of 
Sabuniya  and  Kal  Farun  under  the  auspices  of  the  EPA  and  SCDP.  In  2009  Sabuniya  was 
visited  again  (Holmstrom  &  Stable  2010). 
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Persian  Shearwater  Puffinus  persicus 


Breeding  distribution  on  Socotra 
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Figure  3.  Persian 
Shearwater: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis 
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Figure  4. 

Little  Grebe: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Red-billed  Tropicbird  aethereus 

Breeding  distribution  on  Socotra' 
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Figure  5.  Red¬ 
billed  Tropicbird: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution.  The 
large  dot  west  of 
the  main  island  is 
over  Sabuniyah  sea 
stack.  The  large 
dot  north  of  Abd 
Al  Kuri  is  over  Kal 
Farun. 
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Figure  6. 

Striated  Heron: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Masked  Booby  Sula  dactylatra 
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Figure  7. 

Masked  Booby: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 
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Figure  8. 

Brown  Booby: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 
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Socotra  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  nigrogularis. 

Breeding  distribution  on  Socotra 
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Figure  9.  Socotra 
Cormorant: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Western  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 
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Figure  10. 

Western  Osprey: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus  \ 
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Figure  I  I . 

Egyptian  Vulture: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 
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Socotra  Buzzard  Buteo  socotraensis 
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Figure  I  2. 

Socotra  Buzzard: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 
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Figure  13. 

Common  Kestrel: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution.  Large 
dots  indicate 
breeding  proven, 
small  dots 
probably  breeding. 


Peregrine  Falcon  Faldo  peregrinus 
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Figure  14. 

Peregrine  Falcon: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 
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Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloroous 

Breeding  distribution  on  Socotra 
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Figure  I  5. 

Common 
Moorhen: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 
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Figure  16. 

Black-winged  Stilt: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution.  The 
place  names 
are  relevant  to 
the  account  in 
Suleiman  (2009). 
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Figure  17. 

Kentish  Plover: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 
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Creain -coloured  Courser  Cursohus  cursor 

Breeding  distribution  on  Socotra 


Figure  18. 

Cream-coloured 

Courser: 

Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 
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Figure  19. 

Brown  Noddy: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Sooty  Gull  Larus  hemprichii 
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Figure  20. 

Sooty  Gull: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 
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Saunders’s  Tern  Sternula  saundersi 
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Saunders’s  Tern: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 
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Figure  22. 

Bridled  Tern: 
Socotran  breeding 
distribution. 


Plate  3.  Estuary  at  Qalansiya,  Socotra — a  breeding  site 
for  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus,  February 
201  l.©RF  Porter 


Plate  4.  Open  plain  with  mosaic  of  woody  herbs  in 
eastern  Socotra,  a  breeding  habitat  for  Cream-coloured 
Coursers  Cursorius  cursor,  February  2004.  ©  RF  Porter 
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Plate  5.  Abd  Al  Kuri,  February  1992.  ©  Tony  Miller  Plate  6.  Samba,  April  2007.  ©  Lisa  Banfeld 


In  this,  the  second  of  two  papers  that 
catalogue  the  populations  and  distributions 
of  the  breeding  species,  we  cover  24 
species  of  non-passerines:  shearwaters 
(Procellariidae)  to  terns  (Sternidae).  These 
are  listed  in  Table  1.  Habitats  and  ecology 
for  all  species  have  been  adequately 
summarised  in  Jennings  (2010)  and  for 
Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus, 
Socotra  Buzzard  Buteo  socotraensis  and 
Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  in 
Porter  &  Suleiman  (2012),  Porter  &  Kirwan 
(2010)  and  Suleiman  (2009)  respectively. 
In  addition  to  the  seabirds  that  breed  in 
the  archipelago,  four  others  that  breed 
regularly  on  islands  of  the  Red  sea  could 
potentially  nest  as  they  were  regularly 
observed  during  the  surveys,  namely 
White-eyed  Gull  Lams  leiicophthalniiis, 
Swift  Tern  Sterna  bergii,  Lesser  Crested  Tern 
S.  bengalensis  and  White-cheeked  Tern  S. 
repressa.  However  we  failed  to  establish  any 
indication  of  breeding  by  any  of  these.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  three  species  of  herons. 
Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis,  Indian 
Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii  and  Western 
Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis,  which  prior  to 
the  last  decade  were  vagrants  (see  Kirwan 
et  al  1996)  are  now  probably  resident  and 
breeding.  Two,  Yellow  Bittern  and  Indian 
Pond  Heron,  probably  originated  from 
the  Indian  subcontinent  where  they  are 
widespread  breeders  (Grimmett  et  al  1998). 


Table  I.  Breeding  and  probable  breeding  species 
covered  in  this  paper.  Species  endemic  to  the  Socotra 
archipelago  and  also  those  that  have  been  classified  as 
globally  threatened  (endangered  EN  or  vulnerable  VU) 
or  near  threatened  NT  by  lUCN  (BirdLife  2013a)  are 
indicated.  Those  with  globally  important  populations  in 
the  archipelago  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Persian  Shearwater  Puffinus  persicus* 

Jouanin’s  Petrel  Bulweria  fallax  (endemic  breeder,  NT)* 
Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  rufcollis  (probably  has  bred) 
Red-billed  Tropicbird  Phaethon  aethereus* 

Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis  (probably  breeds) 
Striated  Heron  Butorides  striata  (probably  breeds) 

Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii  (probably  breeds) 
Western  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  (probably  breeds) 
Masked  Booby  Sula  dactylatra 
Brown  Booby  Sula  leucogaster* 

Socotra  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  nigrogularis  (VU)* 

Western  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 

Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus  (EN)* 

Socotra  Buzzard  Buteo  socotraensis  (endemic,  VU)* 
Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 
Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 

Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus  (has  bred  at  least 
once) 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 
Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 
Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor 
Brown  Noddy  Anous  stolidus 
Sooty  Gull  Lotus  hemprichii* 

Saunders’s  Tern  Sternula  saundersi 
Bridled  Tern  Onychoprion  anaethetus 
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Plate  7.  Darsa,  February  1992.  ©  Tony  Miller 


Plate  8.  Sabuniya,  October  2009.  ©  Ulf  Stable 


METHODS 

B reed ing  d is tributiou 

The  method  for  determining  breeding  distribution  is  described  in  detail  in  Porter  & 
Suleiman  (2013a).  In  summary,  the  islands  were  divided  into  1/lOth  degree  recording 
'squares',  each  cl20  km’  and  these  are  shown  for  Socotra  island  in  Figure  2.  From  1999-2011 
each  square  was  visited  at  least  twice  (and  at  least  half  on  over  ten  occasions)  to  search  for 
proof  of  breeding  of  all  species.  All  visits  were  made  between  October  and  May.  Six  visits 
were  made  to  each  of  Abd  A1  Kuri,  Samha  and  Darsa  islands  and  the  sea  stacks  (Figure  1) 
to  survey  breeding  seabirds.  ASS  led  four  that  were  undertaken  in  March  and  April.  We 
have  also  relied  on  data  from  the  May  seabird  survey  undertaken  in  1999  (Al-Saghier  et  al 
2000)  and  the  visit  to  Sabuniya  in  October  2009  (Fiolmstrom  &  Stable  2010). 

Following  Gibbons  et  al  (1993)  two  categories  of  breeding  were  adopted  and  are 
shown  on  the  distribution  maps.  Figures  3-22,  as:  (1)  large  dots,  breeding  proven,  that 
indicate  evidence  of  breeding  was  obtained,  including  both  the  'confirmed'  and  'probable' 
categories  of  the  BTO  (see  BTO  2012)  and  (2)  small  dots,  probably  breeding,  where  birds 
were  present  in  potential  breeding  habitat  but  without  more  direct  evidence  of  breeding. 
A  breeding  distribution  map  is  given  for  each  species  except  those  where  breeding  was 
considered  only  probable  and,  for  security  reasons,  Jouanin's  Petrel  Bidioeria  fallax.  Maps 
for  Abd  Al  Kuri,  Samha  and  Darsa  islands  are  included  only  when  breeding  has  been 
proven  or  is  probable  on  at  least  one  of  these  islands  or  on  Kal  Farun. 

Population  size  assessments 

A  second  aim  was  to  assess  the  populations  of  breeding  birds.  In  Porter  &  Suleiman 
(2013a),  which  covered  the  passerines  and  near-passerines,  we  relied  heavily  on  the  data 
collected  by  transects  of  a  fixed  band  width  as  the  basis  for  estimating  populations. 
However,  the  only  species  that  we  used  the  transect  techniques  for  in  this  paper  were 
Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnuncidus,  using  a  transect  width  of  200  m  and  Cream-coloured 
Courser  Ciirsorius  cursor,  using  a  transect  width  of  100  m.  See  Porter  &  Suleiman  (2013a)  for 
transect  methodology  and  calculations  for  estimating  the  population.  For  all  other  species 
the  transect  census  technique  was  not  appropriate  for  estimating  the  population  and  more 
targeted  methods  were  used,  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  species  acccrunts.  However 
for  several  species  of  seabirds,  because  of  fhe  difficulty  of  surveying,  population  figures 
are  often  'best  guesses'. 

We  provided  provisional  population  estimates  for  several  of  the  species  in  this  paper 
for  Jennings  (2010).  However  we  have  since  re-examined  these  data  and,  in  several  cases, 
have  revised  our  estimates.  Therefore  the  population  data  given  in  this  paper  supersedes 
those  in  Jennings  (2010). 
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Plate  9.  Persian  Shearwater  Puffinus  persicus  off  Socotra,  October  2009.  ©  Ulf  Stable 


SPECIES  ACCOUNTS 

In  the  species  accounts  below  we  have  indicated  species  endemic  to  the  archipelago,  those 
classified  as  globally  threatened  (endangered  EN  or  vulnerable  VU)  or  near-threatened 
(NT)  as  determined  by  lUCN  (BirdLife  2013a),  those  which  are  regionally  threatened  and 
those  with  globally  important  populations,  including  where  one  or  more  Important  Bird 
Areas  (Evans  1994)  in  the  archipelago  holds  >1%  of  fhe  world  populafion. 

Persian  Shearwater  Puffinus  persicus  (Figure  3,  Plafe  9).  Accurate  assessment  of  the 
size  of  the  breeding  population  was  impossible.  The  remoteness  of  nesting  sifes,  their 
inaccessibility  and  the  fact  the  species  visits  its  nests  under  the  cover  of  darkness  make 
even  a  crude  population  estimate  very  difficult.  Whilst  the  breeding  population  is 
unknown  it  is  clear  from  counts  from  the  shore  of  the  main  island  and  transects  at  sea 
that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  seabird.  Highest  counts  are  1544  in  March  2007  at  sea  from 
Socofra  to  Abd  A1  Kuri  (Suleiman  et  al  2007)  and  c3000  off  the  northeast  coast  of  the  main 
island  in  November  2007  (REP,  ASS).  In  a  dedicated  seabird  survey  in  1999,  Al-Saghier  et 
al  (2000)  put  the  breeding  population  of  the  archipelago  at  'tens  of  thousands'  with  birds 
coming  to  every  sea  cliff  visifed  after  dark.  It  is  clear  that  the  Socotra  archipelago  is  the 
most  important  site  (see  Jennings  2010)  for  this  Middle  East  endemic  breeder,  probably 
holding  over  50%  of  the  world  breeding  population,  thus  making  it  of  global  importance 
for  this  species.  Adults  have  been  observed  coming  to  cliffs  at  night  in  May  and  June  and 
local  people  report  eating  fatty  young  in  June.  Apart  from  this  little  is  known  about  its 
breeding  biology  in  the  archipelago. 

Jouanin's  Petrel  Buhoeria  fallax  (endemic  breeder,  NT,  Plates  10,  11).  The  discovery  of  the 
first  (and  still  only)  nest  in  the  world,  containing  eggs  in  a  cave  high  on  a  sea-facing  cliff 
on  22  July  2001  was  on  Socofra  on  virtually  inaccessible  cliffs  (Taleb  2002,  Plate  10).  The 
size  of  the  colony  is  not  known  but  over  1000  birds  have  been  observed  offshore  from  the 
colony  during  the  breeding  season.  This  petrel  is  commonly  observed  in  the  seas  around 
Socotra  throughout  the  year,  with  often  40  or  more  in  a  seawatch  for  a  few  hours  from  one 
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Plate  I  0  (left).  Jouanin’s  Petrel  Bulweria  fallax  at  nest,  Socotra,  July  200 1 .  ©AS  Suleiman  &  Nodim  Taleb 
Plate  I  I  (right).  Jouanin’s  Petrel  Bulweria  fallax,  Socotra,  October  2009.  ©  Ulf  Stable 


of  the  headlands.  They  are  always  seen  on  pelagic  trips  with  eg  260  recorded  4-20  km  off 
northeast  Socotra  (55/hr)  in  April  1993  (Kirwan  et  al  1996)  and  60  (5.2/hr)  between  Socotra 
and  Abd  Al  Kuri  in  March/April  2007  (Suleiman  et  al  2007).  These  counts  over  a  small  area 
of  the  archipelago's  seas  suggest  that  the  Socotran  population  could  be  several  thousand 
pairs.  Socotra  is  globally  important  for  Jouanin's  Pefrel  as  it  holds  the  only  known  breeding 
colony.  Tittle  is  known  about  the  breeding  biology  of  this  petrel.  Downy  chicks  have  been 
observed  through  to  November  (Taleb  2002). 

Little  Grebe  Tachx/baptns  nificollis  (Figure  4).  Breeding  witnessed  in  1998  and  1999;  not 
observed  previously  or  subsetjuently.  In  1998  four  present  at  Sirhan  lagoon,  near  Hadiboh, 
July-December  when  one  immature  was  seen  (M  Lipperi  &  D  Stanton  pers  comm).  In 
November  1999  a  pair  (presumably  the  1998  birds)  was  present  with  one  young  at  the  same 
lagoon. 

Red-billed  Tropicbird  Phaethon  aethereus  (Figure  5,  Plate  12).  Nesting  places  for  Red-billed 
Tropicbirds  are  offen  difficult  to  observe  as  they  are  located  in  crevices  high  on  cliffs  that 
are  mostly  inaccessible.  However  the  adult  birds  are  obvious  and  population  assessments 
have  proved  possible  for  most  islands  in  the  archipelago.  The  following  gives  the  maximum 
count  of  adults  (individuals,  unless  stated  otherwise)  at  each  major  breeding  locality: 

Socotra:  Falang  cliffs  (Y5)  300  March/April  2011,  Ras  Shuab  (N5)  75  October,  other  sites 
combined  perhaps  30  mostly  February-April. 

Outer  islands  and  sea  stacks:  Abd  Al  Kuri  134  March  2004,  Darsa  400-500  pairs  May  1999, 
Samha  6  adults  March  2004,  Sabuniya  50  March/April  2005,  Kal  Farun  150  March  2004 
(Al-Saghier  et  a!  2000,  Suleiman  et  al  2005,  Suleiman  et  al  2007). 

If  counts  of  individuals  are  converted  to  pairs,  this  would  suggest  a  minimum  popula¬ 
tion  of  c800  pairs  which  is  >12%  of  the  world  population  (BirdLife  International  2013b)  thus 
making  the  Socotra  archipelago  of  global  importance  for  this  species.  Red-billed  Tropicbird 
adults  have  been  observed  in  aerial  displays,  notably  synchronised  flying  in  pairs,  around 
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Plate  12.  Red-billed  Tropicbird  Phaethon  aethereus, 
Darsa,  May  1 999.  ©  Omar  Al-Saghier 


Plate  13.  Juvenile  Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis. 
Socotra,  October  20 1  I .  ©  RF  Porter 


breeding  cliffs  in  late  February,  March  and  October,  adults  on  nests  in  May/June  and  with 
chicks  (one  chick/pair)  on  5  July. 

Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis  (Plate  13).  Recorded  in  U4  where  breeding  suspected  but 
not  proven.  First  observed  in  November  1999  when  a  juvenile  was  found  at  Wadi  Shek, 
near  Hadiboh.  At  nearby  Sirhan  lagoon,  juveniles  were  recorded  March-December  2008 
with  two  in  December  and  an  adult  in  April,  and  again  in  February  2009.  Finally  a  juvenile 
or  winter  plumage  adult  was  observed  at  Sirhan  in  February  2011.  All  observations  have 
been  on  the  fringes  of  freshwater  wadi  estuaries  with  dense  palms,  a  suitable  breeding 
habitat.  The  Yellow  Bittern  has  recently  been  assigned  regionally  threatened  status  (Sharjah 
Environment  and  Protected  Areas  Authority  in  prep). 

Striated  Heron  Biitorides  striata  (Figure  6). 

This  secretive  heron  has  been  recorded  on 
less  than  ten  occasions,  all  singles  February- 
April  in  habitat  on  Socotra  considered 
suitable  for  nesting  — coastal  lagoons  with 
dense  palms. 

Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii  (Plate  14). 

Although  breeding  has  not  been  proven  it  is 
strongly  suspected  to  have  occurred  in  the 
last  ten  years.  First  recorded  in  September 
2000  when  an  adult  in  breeding  plumage 
was  observed  at  Wadi  Schek  (U4,  MI  Evans 
in  Utt).  Then,  2006-2011,  birds  were  seen 
regularly  in  increasing  numbers  on  Socotra, 
throughout  the  year,  with  eight  in  March 
2011  at  two  sites  (Sirhan  lagoon,  Qalansiyah 

estuary),  two  in  breeding  plumage.  piate  14.  Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii,  Socotra, 

October  2008.  ©  RF  Porter 
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Plate  I  5.  Cattle  Egrets  Bubulcus  ibis.  Socotra,  February  2006.  ©  RF  Porter 


Western  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  (Plate 
15).  Although  breeding  has  not  been  proven 
it  is  strongly  suspected.  Birds  present  in 
increasing  numbers  on  Socotra,  throughout 
the  year,  from  at  least  1999,  with  <10  until 
2006  when  34  recorded,  a  flock  of  26  at 
Sirhan  lagoon  (U4)  and  8  at  Qalansiyah 
(04).  In  February  2007,  a  flock  of  23  near 
Sirhan  lagoon  had  many  adults  coming 
into  breeding  plumage;  in  February  2011  a 
flock  of  23  was  observed  there  including  a 
pair  in  breeding  plumage.  The  dense  palm 
groves  around  Sirhan  and  Hadibu  lagoons 
and  at  Qalansiya  estuary  are  ideal  breeding 
habitat,  but  no  nests  have  been  found. 

Masked  Booby  Siila  dactylntrn  (Figure  7,  Plafe  16).  Found  breeding  only  on  the  sea  stacks 
of  Sabuniya  and  Kal  Farun.  Accurate  counts  were  made  on  Sabuniya  in  2005  and  Kal  Farun 
in  2005  and  2007  (Suleiman  et  al  2005,  Suleiman  ct  al  2007).  On  Sabuniya  on  2  February  a 
total  of  309  nests  were  counted  whilst  in  late  March  809  adults  were  observed.  This  might 
suggest  a  breeding  population  of  400  pairs.  On  Kal  Farun  on  23  March  2005  a  tofal  of 
735  nests  were  counted  whilst  on  28  March  2007  the  number  of  nests  was  900-950.  These 
counts  for  Sabuniya  are  similar  to  those  in  May  1999  (Al-Saghier  et  al  2000)  and  in  October 
2009  (Holmstrom  &  Stable  2010).  Based  on  these  nest  counts  in  2005  and  2007  the  breeding 
population  in  the  archipelago  is  >1300  pairs,  10%  of  the  Arabian  breeding  population  (see 
Jennings  2010).  Masked  Booby  has  recently  been  assigned  regionally  threatened  status 
(Sharjah  EPAA  in  prep).  This  booby  has  a  large  global  range  (del  IToyo  et  al  1992)  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Socotran  population  is  globally  significant. 


Plate  I  6.  Nearly-fledged  Masked  Booby  Sula  dactylatra, 
Sabuniya,  October  2009.  ©  Ulf  Stable 
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Nests  with  eggs,  and  adults  incubating,  have  been  recorded  in  February,  March  and 
October  (to  29  October  in  2009).  Nests  with  young  have  also  been  observed  February- 
October,  and  on  29  October  nearly-fledged  young  and  adults  incubating  eggs  were 
recorded  (Fiolmstrom  &  Stable  2010).  Detailed  nest  counts  in  2005  showed  that  Sabuniya 
(2  February)  had  26  nests  with  C/1  eggs,  278  nests  with  C/2  eggs  and  five  nests  had  one 
egg  and  one  chick.  On  Kal  Farun  (23  March  2005)  a  sample  of  46  nests  showed  eight  with 
one  egg,  four  with  two  eggs,  32  with  one  chick  and  two  with  two  chicks  (Suleiman  et  al 
2005).  On  28  March  2007  on  Kal  Farun,  of  610  active  nests  about  half  had  eggs  and  small 
chicks  and  half  had  large  chicks  and  fledglings;  examination  of  67  nests  with  eggs  showed 
the  average  clutch  size  was  1.64  with  25  C/1,  41  C/2  and  a  single  C/3  (Suleiman  et  al  2007). 
This  booby  has  a  long  breeding  season  in  the  archipelago  with  nesting  activity  recorded 
February-end  October.  Indeed  adults  incubating  eggs  at  end  October  would  mean  that  the 
young  would  probably  not  fledge  until  end  December.  Because  of  the  infrequency  of  visits 
to  the  outer  islands  it  is  not  known  if  the  breeding  season  varies  annually. 

Brown  Booby  Sula  leiicogaster  (Figure  8,  Plate  17).  Only  proved  breeding  on  the  outer 
islands  where  the  most  comprehensive  survey  was  made  in  1999  (Al-Saghier  et  al  2000): 
Samha  (100-150  pairs),  Darsa  (1500  pairs),  Kal  Farun  (250-300  pairs)  and  Sabuniya  (10 
pairs).  Further  surveys,  notably  Suleiman  et  al  (2005)  support  these  counts  and  suggest  a 
population  of  cl900  pairs.  Birds  have  been  recorded  on  suitable  nesting  cliffs  on  the  main 
island  but  breeding  has  not  been  proven.  Jennings  (2010)  estimated  the  Arabian  (Red 
sea  and  Socotra  archipelago)  breeding  population  to  be  cl8  000  pairs,  thus  the  Socotran 
population  represents  cl0%  of  the  regional  population.  It  is  possible  that  the  Socotran 
population  exceeds  2%  of  the  world  population,  estimated  at  >c200  000  individuals  (del 
Hoyo  et  al  1992),  thus  making  the  archipelago  of  global  importance  for  this  species.  Adults 
have  been  observed  displaying  in  May,  when  also  nests  with  eggs  have  been  found.  Thus, 
given  fledging  time,  the  breeding  season  is  probably  May-August. 


Plate  I  7.  Brown  Booby  Sula  leucogaster,  Sabuniya,  October  2009.  ©  Ulf  Stable 
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Socotra  Cormorant  Phalncrocorax  iiigrogularis  (VU,  Figure  9,  Plates  18,  19).  Whilst  Socotra 
Cormorants  are  commonly  observed,  often  in  large  numbers,  throughout  the  archipelago, 
the  only  confirmed  breeding  has  been  on  Kal  Farun  and  Sabuniya.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  no  evidence  of  breeding  was  recorded  in  May  1999  by  Al-Saghier  et  al  (2000)  who 
visited  all  the  outer  isles  and  islets  and  who  stated  "There  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation 
on  whether  or  not  the  Socotra  Cormorant  breeds  within  the  archipelago.  Although  we 
frequently  encountered  flocks  of  10  to  100  cormorants  in  the  coastal  waters  of  all  islands 
and  approximately  500  birds  sitting  between  the  breeding  boobies  on  Kal  Farun,  we  found 
no  indication  whatsoever  of  breeding  activities." 

Evidence  of  breeding  on  Kal  Farun  was  obtained  in  November  2001  when  '5000  birds 
with  2-3  eggs'  were  recorded  hy  Nadim  Taleb  (Mike  Jennings  in  lift).  Visits  to  this  sea 
stack  between  February  and  April,  2004-2007  by  Suleiman  et  al  (2005,  2007)  recorded  no 
evidence  of  breeding  then,  though  up  to  300 
were  observed  sitting  on  the  cliff  ledges; 

Suleiman  et  al  (2005)  report  breeding  on  Kal 
Farun  in  2002  and  2003,  but  dates  and  counts 
are  not  available.  Evidence  of  breeding  was 
also  found  on  Sabuniya  where  500  adults  on 
nesting  ledges  and  one  chick  in  a  nest  were 
recorded  in  February  2005  (Suleiman  et  al 
2005).  Because  of  the  steep  terrain  only  part 
of  the  stack  was  surveyed,  thus  the  number 
of  birds  was  probably  much  higher.  Then 
on  28  October  2009  over  500  were  observed 
of  which  the  vast  majority  were  newly- 
fledged  birds,  though  some  birds  were 
also  Incubating  eggs  (Holmstrom  &  Stable 
2010).  The  counts  on  Sabuniya  suggest  a  , 

,  ,  Plate  18.  Socotra  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  nigrogularis 

population  there  of  c250  paiis,  whilst  it  is  on  nest  with  egg,  Sabuniya,  October  2009.  ©  U/f  Stah/e 


Plate  1 9.  Socotra  Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  nigrogularis  (most  are  recently  fledged),  Sabuniya,  October  2009. 
©  Ulf  Stable 
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probable  that  at  least  2500  pairs  breed  on  Kal  Farun.  Thus  the  total  archipelago  population 
is  probably  >2750  pairs,  some  2.5%  of  the  world  population  (see  Jennings  2010),  making 
the  archipelago  of  global  importance  for  this  species.  No  evidence  of  breeding  was  found 
on  Socofra,  Abd  A1  Kuri,  Samha  and  Darsa,  though  loafing  birds  were  always  present. 
Counts  between  October  and  March  (1999-2011)  have  shown  congregations  and  rafts  of  up 
to  11  000  birds  in  at  least  four  sea  areas  around  the  coast  of  Socotra.  Also  many  observed 
sitting  on  ledges  on  cliff  faces  on  the  northwest  coast  during  the  same  period.  One  can 
only  speculate  as  to  whether  these  indicate  a  breeding  population  on  Socotra  or  whether 
they  are  largely  immigrants  from  breeding  grounds  elsewhere.  The  breeding  season  in  the 
archipelago  would  appear  to  be  perhaps  August-February  (birds  incubating  eggs  October 
and  November,  nests  with  'chicks'  February  and  recently-fledged  young  October),  though 
clearly  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about  the  timing  of  breeding. 


Western  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetiis  (Figure  10, 
Plate  20).  Breeding  has  not  been  confirmed 
on  the  main  island  but  counts  of  pairs  and 
individuals  suggest  a  population  of  <10 
pairs.  Counts  on  the  outer  islands  notably  in 
2005  (Suleiman  et  al  2005)  are:  Abd  A1  Kuri 
(35  birds,  14  nests),  Samha  (3  birds,  3  nests), 
Darsa  (3  birds)  and  Kal  Farun  (2  birds). 
This  suggests  a  total  population  of  <75 
individuals.  Adults  with  nests  and  young 
have  been  observed  in  February  and  March. 

Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus 
(EN,  Figure  11,  Plate  21).  The  distribution, 
population  and  general  ecology  are 
presented  in  Porter  &  Suleiman  (2012)  which 
estimated  the  Socotra  population  to  be  cl900 
individuals  (c800  pairs),  based  on  detailed 
censuses.  This  represents  over  45%  of  the 
Arabian  (including  Socotra)  population 
using  the  figure  in  Jennings  (2010)  and 
c3-9%  of  the  global  population,  thus  making 
Socotra  of  global  importance  for  this  species. 

On  Socotra  the  Egyptian  Vulture  breeds 
typically  on  the  widespread  limestone  cliffs 
and  escarpments  which  provide  a  host  of 
nesting  caves.  Display  has  been  recorded 
October-March  with  no  obvious  peak, 
copulation  end  October-end  February, 
nests  with  eggs  February-late  March,  nests 
with  young  February-late  March,  nests 
with  incubating  birds  (eggs  or  young)  end 
October-May,  with  most  nesting  activity 
observed  in  February  and  March.  Thus  the 
breeding  season  extends  October-at  least 
May.  For  full  details  see  Porter  &  Suleiman 
(2012). 


Plate  20.  Western  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus,  Socotra, 
October  2009.  ©  Ulf  Stable 


Plate  21.  Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus  chick 
and  egg.  Socotra,  March  2009.  ©  AS  Suleiman 
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Socotra  Buzzard  Biiteo  socotraeiisis  (endemic,  VU,  Figure  12,  Plate  22).  The  naming, 
taxonomy,  population  and  distribution  and  general  ecology  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
Porter  &  Kirwan  (2010).  This  Socotran  endemic  only  occurs  on  the  main  island  where  it  is 
a  widespread  but  not  common  resident  breeder.  Surveys  between  1999  and  2008,  which 
attempted  to  plot  birds  and  pairs  observed  in  1/lOth  degree  squares,  suggest  that  the 
population  is  <250  pairs. 

The  following  is  summarised  from  Porter  &  Kirwan  (2010):  display,  notably  aerial 
tumbling  and  talon  grappling,  observed  October-December  and  February;  copulation 
in  November;  nest  building  late  October;  nest  with  eggs  November,  nests  with  young 
28  October,  when  chick  cl5  days  old  and  tended  by  both  adults  (in  this  case  egg  laying 
would  have  been  in  mid  September);  also  nests  with  young  in  January  (young  cl  month 
old)  and  early  April,  to  which  adults  were  bringing  food.  A  juvenile  in  capfivity  2  March 
was  jusf  a  few  weeks  out  of  fhe  nest,  suggesting  egg  laying  in  January;  discussions  with 
the  'owners'  of  three  other  captive  juveniles  suggested  laying  dates  in  October-January. 
Two  other  juveniles  in  captivity  had  apparently  been  taken  from  a  nest  in  November, 
thus  indicating  egg  laying  commencing  in  October.  One  instance  of  a  pair  nest  building 
in  April  and  May  was  not  followed  by  egg-laying.  Fully-fledged  young,  still  with  a  strong 
parental  bond,  have  been  observed  mid  February-early  April.  All  the  above  observations 
suggest  that  the  breeding  season  extends  September-April  (perhaps  into  May),  with  egg- 
laying  September-January. 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tiiunuiculiis  (Figure  13,  Plate  23).  For  this  species  birds  were 
counted  on  transects  using  a  200  m  band  width  but  most  encounters  were  of  birds  in  flight. 
The  calculations  may  thus  be  open  to  error  but  nevertheless  show  a  population  of  682 
individuals  (95%  confidence  interval  935-2441),  which  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  indicafion  of 
the  number  on  the  island.  We  have  ncrt  attempted  to  translate  this  into  pairs.  Display  has 
been  recorded  27  October-27  February,  nests  with  eggs  (c/4)  25  November-3  March  (both 
male  and  female  sifting),  and  nests  with  young  25  February-18  March.  Thus  the  known 
breeding  season  is  November-March,  but  probably  to  at  least  April. 


Plate  22.  Juvenile  Socotra  Buzzard  Buteo  socotraensis, 
Socotra,  February  2007.  ©  RF  Porter 


Plate  23.  Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus,  Socotra, 
November  2007.  ©  RF  Porter 
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Plate  24.  Juvenile  Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus,  Socotra,  January  2006.  ©  Hanne  &  Jens  Eriksen 


Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus  (Figure  14,  Plate  24).  Birds  were  recorded  in  24  localities 
on  the  main  island  1999-2011,  with  13  with  nests  or  displaying.  However  as  this  species 
was  very  difficult  to  census,  being  uncommon  and  often  in  remote  parts  of  the  high 
mountains,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  the  Socotran  population  was  c30  pairs, 
which  is  over  90%  of  the  Arabian  breeding  population  (see  Jennings  2010).  Peregrine  Falcon 
has  recently  been  assigned  regionally  threatened  status  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  (includes 
Socotra,  Sharjah  EPAA  in  prep).  Display  has  been  recorded  15  November-26  February 
and  in  May,  copulation  on  20  February  and  birds  present  at  nests  (contents  unknown)  22 
February-3  July. 

The  taxonomic  position  of  this  isolated  island  population  is  unclear.  Prior  to  1999  both 
Peregrine  Falcon  and  Barbary  Falcon  F.  pelegrinoides  had  been  recorded  (see  eg  Kirwan  et 
al  1996)  but  in  the  subsequent  years  only  birds  resembling  F.  peregrinus  were  observed. 
Jennings  (2010)  considered  these  to  be  of  the  race  minor  though  he  also  speculated  that  the 
Socotran  population  might  turn  out  to  be  a  new  taxon.  We  have  always  considered  that 
the  birds  most  resembled  minor  though  more  relevant  views  and  photographs  are  required 
for  a  more  robust  opinion.  However  examination  of  a  recent  photograph  of  an  adult  male 
suggests  traits  of  pelegrinoides  (Dick  Forsman  pers  comm).  The  taxonomic  position  of  these 
falcons  is  now  the  subject  of  a  critical  examination  of  all  the  photographic  and  other 
material  from  the  island  (Porter  &  Forsman  in  prep). 

Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus  (Figure  15).  Although  1-2  recorded  1999-2001,  it 
was  in  2006  that  breeding  almost  certainly  occurred  on  the  main  island  with  adults  and 
a  juvenile  on  Sirhan  lagoon  on  24  February.  In  2011  breeding  was  proved,  also  on  Sirhan 
lagoon,  when,  from  16  February-5  March  at  least  four  adults  and  four  immatures  were 
seen.  One  of  the  adults  had  a  dependent  juvenile,  which  it  frequently  fed. 
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Black-winged  Stilt  Hiniaiitopiis  liiniaiitopuis  (Figure  16,  Plate  25).  Only  found  on  the  main 
island,  Socotra.  The  colonisation,  distribution  and  population  is  given  in  Suleiman  (2009) 
with  the  first  proven  breeding  recorded  in  2007  and  the  population  at  2008  was  considered 
to  be  in  excess  of  150  pairs.  Copulation  has  been  observed  in  February,  nests  with  eggs  in 
April  and  May,  and  downy  young  in  April  and  May.  For  full  details  see  Suleiman  (2009). 
Figure  16  shows  breeding  distribution  in  2007  and  2008.  Breeding  may  have  occurred 
subsequently  but  has  not  been  recorded. 


Kentish  Plover  Owradriiis  alexniuiri)iiis 
(Figure  17,  Plate  26).  All  potential  breeding 
areas  on  Socotra  were  counted  regularly 
between  1999  and  2011  providing  a  total 
population  estimate  of  200  birds,  perhaps 
100  potential  breeding  pairs.  Counts  over  the 
12  years  were  fairly  consistent  with  birds  in 
pairs  or  small  groups,  suggesting  a  resident 
population  with  few,  if  any  migrants.  Most 
were  recorded  on  the  coastal  stretch  from 
the  airport  to  Di  Selmeho  (R4,  S5)  where 
the  highest  count  was  47.  At  Qariyah  lagoon 
(W4)  the  highest  count  was  39  and  Hadiboh/ 
Sirhan  lagoons  (U4)  the  highest  count  was  22. 
Birds  were  occasionally  recorded  on  Abd  A1 
Kuri,  but  not  suspected  of  breeding.  Display 
has  been  recorded  on  15  November,  nests 
with  eggs  31  March-13  April,  adults  with 
chicks/unfledged  juveniles  23  February-29 
May.  Thus  the  known  breeding  season 
appears  to  be  mid  November-end  May. 


Plate  25.  Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus, 
Socotra,  October  2007.  ©  RF  Porter 


Plate  26.  Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus,  Socotra,  February  2004.  ©  RF  Porter 
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Cream-coloured  Courser  Ciirsorius  cursor  (Figure  18,  Plate  27).  This  is  the  commonest  of 
the  three  waders  that  breed  on  Socotra.  It  is  mainly  confined  to  the  coastal  and  inland 
plains  from  O-clOO  m  asl.  Analysis  of  transect  data  (using  a  band-width  of  100  m)  shows 
a  population  of  1048  individuals,  with  the  highest  density,  1.1  birds/km^,  in  the  coastal 
plains  with  Croton  shrubland  — habitat  type  D  (see  Porter  &  Suleiman  2013a).  It  would 
appear  that  the  Socotran  population  is  cl%  of  the  Arabian  population,  including  Socotra, 
which  Jennings  (2010)  puts  at  c40  000  pairs.  Display  has  been  recorded  on  26  February, 
nest  with  eggs  12  June,  adults  with  recently-hatched  young  2  November  (egg-laying  would 
have  been  in  September )-26  February  and  adults  with  a  nearly  fully-grown  juvenile  on  2 


March  and  with  a  fully-grown  juvenile  13 
June.  Thus  the  known  breeding  season  is 
September-July,  the  longest  of  any  of  the 
Socotra  archipelago  breeding  species. 

Brown  Noddy  Anous  stolidiis  (Figure  19, 
Plate  28).  This  summer  breeder  does  not 
start  breeding  until  May  and  thus  the  only 
survey  that  was  able  to  census  the  breeding 
population  was  that  by  Al-Saghier  et  al 
(2000),  who  visited  the  islands  during  the 
whole  of  May  1999.  They  recorded  the 
following  pairs:  Darsa  1000-1500,  Samha 
100-200,  Sabuniya  250-300,  Kal  Farun 
150-250,  suggesting  a  total  archipelago 
population  of  cl900  pairs.  This  is  cl 7%  of  the 
Arabian  breeding  population  of  11  000  pairs 
(Jennings  2010),  making  the  archipelago  of 
regional  importance  for  this  species.  With 
the  world  population  possibly  exceeding 


Plate  27.  J  uvenile  Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius 
cursor,  age  4-5  weeks,  Socotra,  November  2008.  ©  RF 
Porter 


Plate  28.  Brown  Noddy  Anous  stolidus  and  juvenile  Sooty  Gull  Larus  hemprichii,  eastern  Socotra.  November  2007. 
©  RF  Porter 
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Plate  29.  Adult  and  juvenile  Sooty  Gulls  Larus  hemprichii  Socotra,  November  2007.  ©  RF  Porter 


one  million  individuals  (BirdLife  International  2013c),  the  numbers  breeding  are  probably 
not  of  global  signibcance.  Little  information  is  available  on  breeding  activities,  but  birds 
have  been  seen  entering  nesting  caves  in  May,  and  earlier  visits  to  nesting  islands  in 
March  and  April  have  recorded  very  few  suggesting  a  mass  arrival  and  commencement  of 
breeding  at  the  start  of  May. 

Sooty  Gull  Lariis  heinpricJiii  (Figure  20,  Plates  28,  29).  The  only  proven  breeding  is  on  the 
rat-infested  island  of  Darsa,  where  1000  pairs  were  present  in  May  1999.  Birds  were  not 
nesting  at  the  time  but  eggshells,  feathers  and  bones  in  what  was  clearly  a  large  colony 
were  found  (Al-Saghier  et  al  2000).  Subsequently,  there  was  evidence  of  breeding  on  Darsa 
in  2005  (Suleiman  et  al  2005)  and  in  2008  when  many  pairs  with  5-20  days  old  chicks  were 
found  on  16  October  (Nadim  Taleb  in  lift).  The  Socotran  breeding  population  is  c4%  of 
the  Arabian  breeding  population  and  cl-2%  of  the  world  population  (see  Jennings  2010), 
thus  making  the  archipelago  of  global  importance  for  this  species.  There  is  no  proof  of 
breeding  away  from  Darsa,  though  loafing  birds  are  often  present  on  all  islands  including 
around  the  coast  of  Socotra  (see  eg  Suleiman  2007).  Adults  with  recently  fledged  juveniles 
in  early  November  in  eastern  Socotra  were  suspected  of  having  nested  locally.  There  is  little 
information  on  the  breeding  season  but  the  evidence  of  Taleb  in  litt,  suggests  that  it  is  a  late 
breeder,  nesting  in  September  and  October. 

Saunders's  Tern  Sternula  saundersi  (Figure  21).  Breeds  on  the  main  island,  where  the 
population  is  provisionally  estimated  at  c300  pairs  (colony  counts  1999-2012)  and  Abd 
Al  Kuri  where  breeding  was  proven  in  1999  and  the  population  estimated  at  150-250 
pairs  (Al-Saghier  et  al  2000).  The  breeding  population  of  the  Socotra  archipelago  of  c500 
pairs  is  therefore  cl2%  of  the  Arabian  breeding  population  of  4000  pairs  (see  Jennings 
2010).  Outside  Arabia  Saunders's  Terns  breed  in  northeast  Africa,  Iran  and  the  northern 
Indian  Ocean,  but  the  species  is  poorly  known  and  there  are  no  population  estimates  (see 
BirdLife  International  2013d).  Therefore  it  is  not  known  if  the  Socotran  population  is  of 
global  importance.  Saunders's  Terns  breed  on  coastal  gravel  plains;  display  and  mating 
has  been  observed  in  May;  incubation  of  eggs  from  mid  May-June  (five  nests  examined  14 
May  had  C/1);  adults  feeding  juveniles  observed  on  7  August.  Thus  the  breeding  season  is 
May-August. 

Bridled  Tern  Onychoprion  anaethetiis  (Figure  22).  A  breeding  summer  visitor  that  would 
appear  to  arrive  on  its  breeding  grounds  on  the  outer  islands  in  May  as  earlier  visits  in 
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February-April  failed  to  record  any.  The  May  1999  survey  (Al-Saghier  et  al  2000)  assessed 
the  breeding  population  on  the  outer  islands  as:  Darsa  200-300  pairs,  Kal  Farun  200-300 
pairs  and  Sabuniya  300-500  pairs.  This  suggests  a  total  population  of  c900  pairs,  which 
is  cO.3%  of  the  total  Arabian  population  (see  Jennings  2010).  With  the  world  population 
estimated  at  c610  000-1  500  000  individuals  (BirdLife  International  2013e),  it  is  clear  that 
the  Socotran  population  is  not  of  global  significance.  Unlike  most  colonies  in  Arabia  those 
in  the  Socotra  archipelago  are  on  cliff  ledges.  Pairs  have  been  recorded  displaying  in  May, 
so  the  probable  breeding  season  is  May-July/ August. 

THREATS  AND  CONSERVATION 

Major  threats  to  the  wildlife  of  Socotra  have  been  listed  recently  by  Van  Damme  & 
Banfield  (2011)  and  most  of  these  are  known  to  have  a  direct  impact  on  birds  of  the  main 
island,  although  specific  studies  on  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  remain  to  be  carried 
out.  Degradation  of  rangeland  and  desertification  (Pietsch  &  Morris  2010)  and  destruction 
of  habitat,  notably  woodland,  adversely  impacts  land  bird  populations  (Van  Damme 
&  Banfield  2011,  Porter  &  Suleiman  2013a).  In  addition,  threats  that  we  consider  have  a 
potential  impact  on  the  non-passerine  species  of  this  paper  are  rats,  cats,  the  use  of  rat 
poisons,  the  use  of  veterinary  drugs,  collecting  seabird  chicks  for  food,  built  development, 
including  road  building,  and  oil  pollution. 

Rats  are  found  on  all  islands  but  appear  to  be  absent  from  the  sea  stacks  of  Kal  Farun 
and  Sabuniya.  Darsa  is  particularly  rat-infested.  Rats  are  known  to  seriously  impact 
seabird  breeding  populations  (Jones  ei  al  2008,  Hilton  &  Cuthbert  2010)  though  their 
effect  on  the  populations  nesting  in  the  Socotra  archipelago  has  not  been  studied.  Cats 
on  Abd  Al  Kuri  might  also  be  impacting  nesting  seabirds  (Suleiman  et  al  2005).  These  two 
invasives  (rats  and  cats),  are  known  to  have  a  catastrophic  impact  on  bird  populations 
from  the  extensive  studies  undertaken  throughout  the  world  {eg  Hilton  &  Cuthbert  2010). 
While  rats  are  not,  apparently,  a  threat  to  the  Egyptian  Vulture,  the  use  of  rat  poison,  if 
not  carefully  controlled,  must  be  a  concern.  This  is  discussed  in  Porter  &  Suleiman  (2012) 
which  also  lists  future  urbanisation  and  greater  sanitation  as  a  threat  to  the  internationally 
important  population  that  Socotra  holds.  The  veterinary  drug  diclofenac  is  not  used  on 
Socotra  (Abdul  Rahman  Al-Iryani  pers  comm)  although  ongoing  vilgilance  is  required.  In 
Asia,  and  more  recently  Africa,  diclofenac  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  main  threats 
to  Gyps  vultures  (Woodford  et  al  2008)  with  birds  feeding  on  the  carcasses  of  cattle  that 
have  been  treated  with  the  drug.  Until  we  know  whether  the  Egyptian  Vulture  is  also 
susceptible,  this  and  any  other  untested  veterinary  drugs  may  well  pose  a  threat.  Recent 
declines  of  the  species  in  India  have  mirrored  those  of  the  resident  Gy  pis  vultures,  further 
increasing  speculation  that  they  may  well  be  adversely  affected  by  diclofenac  (C  Bowden 
pers  comm).  The  use  of  organochlorine  pesticides  such  as  temephos  might  also  be  a  threat 
to  the  vulture  and  other  top  predators.  The  use  of  this  pesticide  and  its  potential  harm  to 
wildlife  is  chronicled  in  Van  Damme  &  Banfield  (2011). 

The  main  conservation  measure  for  the  vulture  and  all  birds  of  prey  should  be  to 
continue  to  monitor  the  use  of  any  pesticides  and  veterinary  products  used  in  sheep,  goat 
and  cattle  husbandry.  The  impact  of  eg  diclofenac  on  Gyps  vulture  populations  elsewhere 
in  the  world  must  not  be  repeated  on  Socotra.  In  addition  the  national  laws  protecting 
wildlife  and  controlling  the  use  of  poisons,  pesticides  and  veterinary  products  should  be 
strengthened,  in  line  with  international  legislation.  All  wildlife  will  benefit. 

Eortunately  Egyptian  Vultures  are  not  persecuted  on  Socotra;  indeed  they  are  highly 
respected  (see  Porter  &  Suleiman  2012).  However  Socotra  Buzzards  and  Common  Kestrels 
are  occasionally  taken  as  pets,  but  strict  laws  prevent  any  organism  being  removed  from 
Socotra  so  there  is  no  trade  in  them,  which  would  be  a  potential  threat.  The  fatty  chicks 
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of  seabirds,  notably  Persian  Shearwaters  and  Jouanin's  Petrels  are  collected  for  food  (Taleb 
2002).  However,  in  view  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  nesting  areas  this  is  unlikely  to  be 
having  an  impact  on  populations.  Developments  and  road  building  on  the  low  lying  plains 
and  coastal  areas  presents  a  threat  to  breeding  Cream-coloured  Coursers,  and  possibly 
Kentish  Plovers.  The  Socotra  island  ring  road,  especially  those  sections  that  traverse  the 
cliff  tops  will  have  a  serious  impact  on  seabird  breeding  sites,  especially  the  globally 
important  populations  of  Persian  Shearwater,  Jouanin's  Petrel  and  Red-billed  Tropicbird 
(Miller  et  al  2007).  Any  maritime  islands  and  their  waters  are  potentially  threatened  by  oil 
pollution  as  a  result  of  spills  or  discharge  at  sea.  There  have  been  minor  incidents  on  the 
coast  of  Socotra  and  Abd  Al  Kuri  (ASS  pers  obs). 

FUTURE  SURVEYS  AND  RESEARCH 

Regular  population  monitoring  of  Socotra  Buzzard,  Egyptian  Vulture  and  seabirds, 
including  terns,  is  the  top  priority  for  future  action.  An  assessment  of  the  effects  of  rats 
and  cats  on  seabird  populations  is  recommended,  but  the  logistics  and  methodology 
for  undertaking  such  a  study  are  clearly  problematic.  Determining  whether  rats  have 
colonised  the  sea  stacks  of  Kal  Farun  and  Sabuniya  is  considered  important.  Monitoring  of 
the  use  of  poisons  to  control  rats  on  the  main  island  would  be  valuable  and  it  is  essential 
that  any  veterinary  product  or  chemicals  such  as  insecticides  used  in  the  archipelago  are 
appropriately  tested  and  screened.  Whilst,  it  would  appear  that  Egyptian  Vultures  have 
not  been  affected  by  rat  poisons  or  veterinary  drugs,  this  should  be  watched  carefully  and 
in  the  meantime,  as  detailed  in  Porter  &  Suleiman  (2012),  tissues  of  any  dead  vultures  as 
well  as  other  raptors  should  be  collected  for  full  chemical  analysis  including  for  pesticides. 
Finally,  the  data  gathered  during  the  present  survey  will  be  used  extensively  in  reviewing 
and  revising  the  Socotra  IBAs  catalogued  in  Evans  (1994). 
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South-central  Uzbekistan  supports  a  diverse  range  of  ecosystems  and  a  rich  avifauna, 
but  much  of  the  region  remains  ornithologically  poorly  known.  We  present  here  records 
of  incidental  bird  sightings  made  in  the  under-explored  semi-arid  'steppe'  ecosystems  of 
southern  Navoi  and  far  western  Samarkand  provinces  during  the  conduct  of  fieldwork 
supporting  the  conservation  of  Macqueen's  Bustard  Chimin/dotis  macqueenii  in  this  area. 
We  also  report  opportunistic  records  made  in  other  habitats  occurring  in  the  study  region. 

Our  fieldwork  seasons  ran  for  approximately  three  to  four  months  February-June 
each  year,  2010-2013,  with  a  single  six  week  autumn  season  running  September-October 
2013.  Bird  records  were  obtained  from  a  combination  of  formal  fieldwork  based  on 
unlimited-radius  circular  plot  point  counts  (c5346  survey  hours)  and  c8454  person-hours 
of  opportunistic  observational  data.  Formal  fieldwork  effort  was  concentrated  in  two 
main  areas:  the  Karnabchul  steppe  area  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Navoi,  and  a  large  tract 
of  steppe  close  to  southeastern  margins  of  the  Kyzylkum  desert  to  the  north  of  Navoi. 
Opportunistic  data  was  also  gathered  from  these  two  areas  as  well  as  three  other  sites— 
the  far  western  and  southern  shore  of  lake  Aydarkul,  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Tudakul, 
and  the  low  mountains  of  Sarmysh  nature  park  (Figure  1).  In  total,  270  species  were 
detected  in  the  region,  including  one  regional  endemic  and  17  species  considered  by  lUCN 
to  be  globally  threatened  or  near  threatened.  A  total  of  six  species  we  recorded  are  not 
currently  noted  as  occurring  here,  in  the  more  accessible  literature  at  least,  and  on  global 
species  databases.  We  present  an  account  of  our  records  from  south-central  Uzbekistan, 
which  we  consider  to  be  among  the  most  extensive  from  this  region  to  date. 


Figure  I.  Map  showing  our  study  areas  within  south-central  Uzbekistan:  K  Karnabchul  steppe,  N  northern  steppe 
areas,  S  Sarmysh  nature  park  area,  T  lake  Tudakul  area,  A  lake  Aydarkul  area.  Note  that  observations  at  lake  Tudakul 
and  lake  Aydarkul  were  restricted  to  the  eastern  shore  and  far  western  and  southern  shores  respectively.  Inset  shows 
location  of  our  study  region  within  Uzbekistan. 
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Plate  I.  Flat,  semi-arid  ‘steppe’  typical  of  the  Karnabchul  and  northern  steppe  study  areas,  Uzbekistan,  April  2013. 
©  Tom  Martin 


STUDY  REGION 

Our  fieldwork  in  south-central  Uzbekistan  was  conducted  in  southern  Navoi  province 
and  a  small  section  of  far-western  Samarkand  province,  39°  49-41°  23'  N,  64°  80'-65° 
87'  E  (Figure  1).  This  region  is  dominated  by  flat,  semi-arid  grassland  habitats  (World 
Wildlife  Fund  2013).  Strictly  these  habitats  are  classified  as  semi-desert  due  to  the  low 
annual  precipitation  they  receive  (Aye  ef  al  2012),  but  they  are  most  commonly  referred 
to  colloquially  as  'steppe'  in  the  literature  and  everyday  terminology,  and  as  such  we  use 
this  term  throughout  this  study.  In  addition  to  large  expanses  of  steppe,  the  region  also 
has  areas  of  low  mountains,  human  settlements,  irrigated  cultivation,  extensive  sand 
dune  areas,  wetlands  and  lakes.  Three  of  BirdLife  International's  important  bird  areas 
are  located  within  our  study  region:  Karnabchul  steppe  IBA  UZ018,  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Tudakul  and  Kuymazar  'reservoirs'  UZ015  and  Sarmysh  nature  park  UZ013  (BirdLife 
International  2013c-e).  A  fourth  IBA,  the  northern  shore  of  Aydarkul  lake  UZ029  (Birdlife 
International  2013b),  borders  the  northern  extremity  of  our  study  area.  Altitude  ranges 
from  230  m  asl  along  the  shore  of  lake  Tudakul  to  1993  m  asl  at  the  highest  peak  of  the 
mountainous  Sarmysh  area,  although  the  flat  steppe  which  constitutes  most  of  the  region 
typically  varies  from  300-380  m  asl. 

The  region  has  a  continental  climate  characterised  by  hot  dry  summers,  a  cool  wet 
autumn  and  cold  winters  with  frequent  thaws  (Glazirin  et  al  1999).  Temperature  ranges 
from  an  average  of  33°C  in  July  to  1.9°C  in  January.  Average  annual  rainfall  in  the  area  is 
126  mm,  with  c32  mm  falling  in  February,  the  wettest  month,  and  <1  mm  in  July,  the  driest 
month  (unpublished  data  2007-2013  Emirates  Centre  for  the  Conservation  of  FFoubara). 

The  geology  of  the  region  is  highly  heterogeneous  and  complex  due  to  its  location 
on  a  tectonic  collision  zone  (Hendrix  &  Davis  2001).  Mineral  resources  are  abundant 
and  a  variety  of  large-scale  mining  operations  occur  locally;  uranium,  gold,  and  natural 
gas  extraction  being  the  most  economically  important  (F  Andrianova  pers  comm). 
Sandy,  semi-consolidated  soils  with  low  organic  matter  and  mineral  nutrient  contents 
predominate  (Makhmudovich  2006).  Vegetation  in  the  region  varies  between  habitats. 
Steppe  ecosystems  are  dominated  by  grasses,  with  the  most  abundant  non-grass  species 
being  shrubs  of  the  genus  Artemesia.  Other  assemblages  of  psammophytic  and  ephemeral 
semi-shrub  vegetation  types  also  occur  (Makhmudovich  2006).  The  most  important  of 
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Plate  2.  A  pair  of  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadorna  ferruginea  on  the  shore  of  lake  Tudakul — one  of  two  large  lakes  in  our 
study  area,  Uzbekistan,  May  2013.  ©  Mathieu  Guillemin 


these  other  psammophytes  is  perhaps  Black 
Saxaul  Haloxylon  aminodendwn.  Extensive 
plantations  of  this  species  were  established 
in  the  Karnabchul  area  in  the  1950s  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  as  a  means  to  reduce  soil 
erosion.  Much  of  the  plantation  area  has 
since  been  lost  due  to  over-exploitation  as 
a  fuel  resource,  but  several  large  saxaul 
tracts  still  remain  (BirdLife  International 
2013c).  The  mountainous  areas  of  the 
study  region  possess  an  Irano-Turanian 
vegetation  assemblage  characterised  by 
small  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  such  as  those 
of  the  genera  Prumis  and  Pistacia  (Aye  et  al 
2012).  Agricultural  activity  in  the  steppe 
and  mountains  is  largely  confined  to  rough  pastoral  grazing,  although  cultivation  in 
irrigated  areas  is  diverse.  Important  crops  include  wheat,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  fruits 
including  apples,  grapes,  apricots  and  melons  (F  Andrianova  pers  comm). 

STUDY  SITES 

Our  records  come  from  the  five  areas  shown  in  Figure  1.  Formal  records  come  from  the 
Karnabchul  region  south  of  the  city  of  Navoi  (K)  and  the  steppe  areas  north  of  Navoi 
(N).  Both  these  areas  are  dominated  by  semi-arid  steppe  habitats  (Plate  1),  but  are  also 
represented  by  villages,  small  patches  of  wetlands,  sand  dunes,  and  low  mountains. 
Opportunistic  records  were  also  made  in  these  areas,  along  with  three  others:  the  far 
western  and  southern  shores  of  lake  Aydarkul  (A),  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Tudakul  and 
its  surroundings  (T),  and  the  Sarmysh  nature  park  area  (S).  The  first  two  are  lake  and 
wetland  habitats  (Plate  2),  and  the  Tudakul  area  also  has  extensive  areas  of  wet  irrigation 
and  cultivated  land.  Sarmysh  is  dominated  by  low,  dry  mountains  with  some  areas  of 
rocky  steppe  (Plate  3). 


Plate  3.  Low  rocky  mountains  of  the  Sarmysh  nature 
park  area,  Uzbekistan,  May  201  I,  ©  Tom  Martin 
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PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

Several  ornithological  surveys  have  been  conducted  previously  in  our  study  region.  The 
last  intensive  large-scale  bird  survey  in  the  vicinity  was  completed  over  45  years  ago  by 
Salikhbaev  et  al  (1967)  in  neighbouring  Karshi  province,  to  the  south  of  the  Karnabchul 
steppe.  Records  from  the  region  have  been  reported  in  several  national  and  regional  scale 
ornithological  studies  focusing  both  on  avifauna  as  a  whole  (Mitropolsky  et  al  1987,  1990) 
and  on  individual  species  or  avian  sub-groups  (Kreuzberg-Mukhina  et  al  2001,  Kreuzberg- 
Mukhina  2008).  Smaller  scale,  more  localised  surveys  have  also  been  completed  at  each  of 
the  IBAs  within  our  study  region  and  some  other  locations.  Results  from  some  of  these 
can  be  found  in  hard  copy  publications  (Korshunova  2006,  Turaev  &  Shernazarov  2006, 
Kreuzberg-Mukhina  2000,  2001)  and  on  online  databases  (Birdlife  International  2013b-e). 
These  references  summarize  the  more  accessible  recent  studies  in  this  area,  although  a 
number  of  other  Russian-language  publications  also  exist,  most  notably  those  produced  in 
association  with  the  Uzbekistan  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  (UzSPB  2013),  which  we 
were  not  able  to  obtain.  To  our  knowledge  though,  the  northern  steppe  areas  in  our  study 
region  have  never  been  subject  to  a  detailed  ornithological  survey. 

METHODS 

Bird  records  were  collected  over  the  course  of  four  three-to-four  month  fieldwork  seasons 
running  from  variable  dates  between  late  February  and  early  June,  2010-2013.  A  single 
autumn  fieldwork  season  ran  11  September-25  October  2013.  Fieldwork  was  conducted 
by  all  the  authors,  each  having  between  five  and  twenty-three  years  of  experience 
conducting  scientific  bird  surveys.  Records  were  obtained  in  two  ways:  via  formal  survey 
work  conducted  as  part  of  the  ongoing  Clilamydotis  macqueenii  monitoring  programme, 
and  informal  observations  made  during  periods  of  travel  between  survey  work  areas 
and  during  the  authors'  free  time.  Formal  survey  work  was  conducted  by  completing 
unlimited  radius  circular  plot  point  counts  (Bibby  et  al  2002)  using  telescopes  and 
binoculars  at  both  predetermined  and  opportunistically  selected  sites  throughout  the 
Karnabchul  and  northern  steppe  areas.  Counts  were  carried  out  only  in  areas  of  good 
potential  C.  macqueenii  habitat  and  between  05.00-11.00  and  15.00-20.00  h.  Each  of  these 
circular  counts  was  completed  by  two  fieldworkers,  and  the  time  limit  was  highly  variable 
depending  on  topography  and  visibility.  Formal  survey  work  was  not  done  in  rain,  snow, 
heavy  winds  or  during  dust  storms.  Informal  observations  were  made  by  simply  recording 
birds  observed  at  any  time  when  formal  counts  were  not  being  conducted,  whether  with 
binoculars,  telescope  or  the  naked  eye.  These  informal  observations  were  carried  out  in  all 
habitats  occurring  in  our  five  study  areas. 

Once  survey  work  was  completed,  we  created  a  list  of  bird  species  detected  in  our 
study  areas  using  OSME  regional  checklist  taxonomy  (Blair  et  al  2010).  We  also  recorded 
the  conservation  status  of  each  species  following  the  most  recent  lUCN  Red  List  (lUCN 
2013).  We  also  assigned  categorical  abundance  estimates  for  each  species  based  on 
frequency  of  sightings.  Designated  categories  were:  abundant  (typically  recorded  multiple 
times  per  day  in  suitable  habitat);  common  (typically  recorded  at  least  once  per  day);  fairly 
common  (typically  recorded  at  least  once  per  week);  locally  common  or  locally  fairly 
common  (usually  recorded  daily/weekly,  but  restricted  to  specific  habitats  or  spatially 
small  areas);  uncommon  (recorded  less  than  ten  times  in  a  season);  and  rare  (recorded  only 
once  or  twice).  We  then  noted  whether  each  species  was  resident,  or  a  summer,  winter  or 
passage  migrant  or  a  vagrant  based  on  data  from  BirdLife  International  (2013a)  and  Aye  et 
al  (2012).  We  also  noted  those  species  for  which  we  observed  evidence  of  breeding  in  our 
study  areas  (based  on  observations  of  nests,  chicks  or  eggs).  We  classed  species  as  newly 
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recorded  for  the  region  if  sightings  were  not  noted  in  the  results  of  the  surveys  completed 
by  Salikhbaev  et  al  (1967),  Mitropolsky  et  al  (1987,  1990),  Kreuzberg-Mukhina  (2000,  2001, 
2008),  Kreuzberg-Mukhina  et  a!  (2001),  Turaev  &  Shernazarov  (2006)  or  Korshunova  (2006), 
were  not  noted  in  BirdLife  International's  IBA  records  (BirdLife  International  2013b-e),  or 
not  indicated  as  occurring  in  the  region  by  the  species  distribution  maps  in  Aye  et  a!  (2012), 
or  those  produced  by  BirdLife  International  (2013a). 

RESULTS 

Our  combined  total  survey  effort  in  the  study  region  corresponded  to  c5346  person-hours 
ot  formal  survey  work  and  c8454  person-hours  of  opportunistic  observational  data.  A  total 
of  270  species  was  recorded,  including  one  regional  endemic  and  10  species  considered  to 
be  threatened  (VU  vulnerable,  EN  endangered  or  CR  critically  endangered).  Seven  near 
threatened  species  were  also  detected.  We  recorded  40  species  for  which  we  observed 
evidence  of  breeding.  Six  species  were  recorded  which  are  not  noted  as  occurring  in  the 
region  in  the  above  literature  and  for  which  our  data  may  well  indicate  range  extensions 
worthy  of  further  attention.  Table  1  presents  an  annotated  checklist  of  all  species  recorded 
by  us.  The  following  list  provides  further  information  on  the  more  notable  species. 

Marbled  Duck  Mminaronettn  angustiwstris  VU.  Typically  recorded  at  least  once  or  twice 
per  year  along  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Tudakul.  Seen  individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  small 
flocks  of  up  to  eight  birds.  We  did  not  record  evidence  of  this  species  breeding  on  the  lake, 
although  breeding  has  been  recorded  here  previously  by  Kreuzberg-Mukhina  (2001b),  and 
there  are  also  recent  records  of  breeding  sifes  at  Dengizkul  lake  (LUKOIL  2012)  which  lies 
to  the  southwest  of  our  study  region  in  Bukhara  province. 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinelhis.  An  uncommon  species  that  was  observed  singularly  or  in 
small  groups  of  up  to  six  birds  along  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Tudakul,  the  far-western  edge 
of  lake  Aydarkul  and  near  small  pools  of  water  in  the  northern  steppe  areas.  The  species  is 
known  to  breed  at  lake  Tudakul  (Turaev  &  Shernazarov  2006)  and  has  also  been  recently 
reported  from  lake  Ayakaghytma  in  neighbouring  Bukhara  province  (Ten  et  al  2012),  but 
we  could  not  find  any  published  records  of  its  occurrence  at  Aydarkul  and  the  northern 
steppe  areas.  The  status  of  this  species  at  Aydarkul  is  unclear.  It  very  possibly  breeds  here, 
given  the  records  from  Tudakul,  although  we  did  not  find  evidence  of  breeding,  and  the 
birds  we  have  observed  may  have  been  passage  migrants. 

Dalmatian  Pelican  Pelecaiiiis  crispus  VU.  A  common  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor 
on  lake  Tudakul.  It  was  also  recorded  fairly  regularly  in  open  steppe  habitats  during 
migration,  usually  in  mixed  flocks  with  Great  White  Pelicans  Pelecmiiis  ouocwtnlus,  which 
are  typically  more  numerous  than  P.  crispus. 

Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnoptenis  EN.  A  fairly  common  breeding  migrant.  A  number 
of  nesting  sites  were  found  in  mountainous  areas  across  the  region,  and  birds  were  quite 
often  observed  in  steppe  areas  adjacent  to  these  mountains  and,  less  commonly,  in  more 
open  steppe. 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aqiiila  clanga  VU.  An  uncommon  passage  migrant  with  an  average 
of  around  five  sightings  per  fieldwork  season.  It  is  possible,  though,  that  some  birds  were 
overlooked  or  mistaken  for  other  more  common  eagles.  Most  of  the  individuals  (both 
adults  and  juveniles)  recorded  were  seen  in  late  March  and  April. 
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Table  I.  Bird  species  recorded  by  us  in  our  south-central  Uzbekistan  study  areas  (see  text),  2010-2013.  All  taxon¬ 
omy  follows  Blair  et  al  (2010).  The  six  species  with  RE  after  the  English  name  are  those  for  which  our  data  indicate 
a  range  extension.  A  T  after  the  English  name  indicates  threatened  and  NT  near  threatened  (lUCN  2013).  The 
status  column  presents  species  abundance  estimates  (the  first  set  of  letters  before  the  backslash)  and  residency  sta¬ 
tus  (the  second  set  of  letters).  A  abundant.  La  locally  abundant,  C  common,  Lc  locally  common,  Fc  fairly  common, 
Lfc  locally  fairly  common,  U  uncommon,  Lu  local  and  uncommon,  R  rare.  Residency  status:  R  resident,  B  breeding 
migrant.  Pm  passage  migrant,  Wv  winter  visitor,  Vag  vagrant.  The  abundance  estimate  for  Macqueen's  Bustard  is 
qualified  in  the  text.  Residency  status  with  an  asterisk  indicates  a  species  for  which  we  have  observed  evidence  of 
breeding  in  the  study  area.  Species  with  unclear  residency  status  have  a  question  mark.  In  the  zones  column,  letters 
indicate  that  the  species  was  detected  by  us  at  A  Aydarkul  lake,  K  Karnabchul  steppe,  N  northern  steppe  area,  S 
Sarmysh  nature  park,  T  Tudakul  lake. 


Family  English  name 

Phasianidae  Chukar  Partridge 

Common  Quail 
Common  Pheasant 
Anatidae  Bean  Goose 

Greylag  Goose 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Mute  Swan 

Gommon  Shelduck 

Ruddy  Shelduck 

Gadwall 

Eurasian  Wigeon 
Mallard 

Northern  Shoveler 
Northern  Pintail 
Garganey 
Eurasian  Teal 
Marbled  Duck  T 
Red-crested  Pochard 
Common  Pochard 
Ferruginous  Duck  NT 
Tufted  Duck 
Greater  Scaup 
Common  Goldeneye 
Smew 
Goosander 

Red-breasted  Merganser 
Podicipedidae  Little  Grebe 

Great  Crested  Grebe 
Black-necked  Grebe 
Phoenicopteridae  Greater  Flamingo 
Ciconiidae  Black  Stork 

Threskiornithidae  Glossy  Ibis  RE 

Eurasian  Spoonbill 

Ardeidae  Eurasian  Bittern 

Little  Bittern 

Black-crowned  Night  FHeron 
Grey  FHeron 


Scientific  name 

Status 

Zones 

Alectoris  chukar 

Lc/R* 

KNS 

Coturnix  coturnix 

Fc/Pm 

KN 

Phasianus  colchicus 

Lc/R* 

KT 

Anser  fabalis 

R/Wv? 

KN 

Anser  anser 

Lc/R 

AT 

Anser  albifrons 

U/Wv 

NT 

Cygnus  olor 

Lfc/R 

AT 

Tadorna  tadorna 

Lc/B 

AT 

Tadorna  ferruginea 

Lfc/R 

KT 

Anas  strepera 

Lc/Wv? 

ANT 

Anas  penelope 

Lc/Wv 

NT 

Anas  platyrhynchos 

La/R 

ANT 

Anas  clypeata 

Lc/Wv? 

ANT 

Anas  acuta 

Lc/Wv 

T 

Anas  querquedula 

Lfc/ Pm? 

T 

Anas  crecca 

La/Wv 

NT 

Marmaronetta  angustirostris 

U/B 

T 

Netta  rufina 

Lc/R* 

ANT 

Aythya  ferina 

La/Wv,  Pm 

NT 

Aythya  nyroca 

U/B 

N 

Aythya  fuligula 

Lfc/Wv 

T 

Aythya  marila 

R/Wv 

T 

Bucephala  clangula 

U/Wv 

T 

Mergellus  albellus 

UAA/v 

T 

Mergus  merganser 

R/Wv 

T 

Mergus  serrator 

R/Wv 

T 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

U/R* 

N 

Podiceps  cristatus 

Lfc/R 

T 

Podiceps  nigricollls 

R/Wv 

N 

Phoenicopterus  roseus 

U/Pm 

NT 

Ciconia  nigra 

R/Pm 

T 

Plegadis  faldnellus 

Lu/B? 

ANT 

Platalea  leucorodia 

U/Pm? 

T 

Botaurus  stellaris 

R/Pm? 

NT 

Ixobrychus  minutus 

R/B 

K 

Nyticorax  nyticorax 

R/B 

NT 

Ardea  dnerea 

Lc/R 

AT 
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Family 

English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Zones 

Purple  Heron 

4rdeo  purpurea 

U/B 

NT 

Great  Egret 

Ardea  alba 

Lc/R 

T 

Little  Egret 

Egretta  garzetta 

Lfc/B 

T 

Pelecanidae 

Great  White  Pelican 

Pelecanus  onocrotalus 

Lc/Pm? 

KNT 

Dalmatian  Pelican  T 

Pelecanus  crispus 

Lc/Wv 

KT 

Phalacrocoracidae 

Pygmy  Cormorant 

Microcarbo  pygmeus 

Lc/R? 

T 

Great  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  carbo 

Lc/R? 

T 

Accipitridae 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

Lfc/Pm 

ANT 

European  Honey  Buzzard 

Pernis  apivorus 

R/Pm 

T 

Black  Kite 

Milvus  migrans 

U/Pm 

KN 

White-tailed  Eagle 

Haliaeetus  albicilla 

Lfc/Wv 

KT 

Lammergeier 

Gypaetus  barbatus 

U/R 

NS 

Egyptian  Vulture  T 

Neophron  percnopterus 

Lfc/Br^ 

KNS 

Eurasian  Griffon  Vulture 

Gyps  fulvus 

Lfc/R* 

KNS 

Cinereous  Vulture  NT 

Aegypius  monachus 

-X- 

KNS 

Short-toed  Snake  Eagle 

Circaetus  gallicus 

Fc/Br^ 

KN 

Western  Marsh  Harrier 

Circus  aeruginosas 

A/R* 

AKNT 

Hen  Harrier 

Circus  cyaneus 

Fc/Wv 

KN 

Pallid  Harrier  NT 

Circus  macrourus 

Fc/Pm 

KN 

Montagu’s  Harrier 

Circus  pygargus 

Fc/Pm 

KN 

Shikra 

Accipiter  badius 

Fc/B 

NT 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

Accipiter  nisus 

Fc/Wv 

KN 

Northern  Goshawk 

Accipiter  gentilis 

R/Wv 

K 

Common  Buzzard 

Buteo  buteo 

Fc/Wv 

KN 

Long-legged  Buzzard 

Buteo  rufinus 

A/R* 

KNS 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle  T 

Aquila  clanga 

U/Pm 

KNT 

Steppe  Eagle 

Aquila  nipalensis 

C/Pm 

KN 

Eastern  Imperial  Eagle  T 

Aquila  heliaca 

U/Wv 

KNS 

Golden  Eagle 

Aquila  chrysaetos 

Lfc/R* 

KN 

Booted  Eagle 

Aquila  pennata 

U/B 

AKN 

Falconidae 

Lesser  Kestrel 

Falco  naumanni 

U/B 

KN 

Common  Kestrel 

Falco  tinnunculus 

C/R* 

KNS 

Merlin 

Falco  columbarius 

C/Wv 

KNT 

Eurasian  Hobby 

Falco  subbuteo 

U/B 

KN 

Saker  Falcon  T 

Falco  cherrug 

Lfc/R* 

KNS 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Falco  peregrinus 

U/Wv 

N 

Otididae 

Great  Bustard  T 

Otis  tarda 

R/Pm 

K 

Macqueen’s  Bustard  T 

Chlamydotis  macqueenii 

C/B* 

KN 

Little  Bustard 

Tetrax  tetrax 

C/Pm 

KN 

Rallidae 

Water  Rail 

Rallus  aquaticus 

U/R 

NT 

Baillon’s  Crake 

Porzana  pusilla 

R/B 

N 

Spotted  Crake 

Porzana  porzana 

R/Pm 

N 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

Lfc/B 

NT 

Eurasian  Coot 

Fulica  atra 

Lc/R 

AT 

Gruidae 

Demoiselle  Crane 

Anthropoides  virgo 

Fc/Pm 

KNT 

Common  Crane 

Grus  grus 

Fc/Pm 

KN 

Burhinidae 

Eurasian  Stone-curlew 

Burhinus  oedicnemus 

U/B* 

KN 
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Family 

English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Zones 

Haematopodidae 

Eurasian  Oystercatcher 

Haematopus  ostralegus 

R/Pm 

KT 

Recurvirostridae 

Black-winged  Stilt 

Himantopus  himantopus 

Lc/B* 

NT 

Pied  Avocet 

Recurvirostro  avosetta 

U/Pm 

T 

Charadriidae 

Northern  Lapwing 

Vanellus  vanellus 

Lfc/Pm 

KT 

Sociable  Lapwing  T  (Plate  4) 

Vanellus  gregarius 

U/Pm 

KN 

White-tailed  Lapwing 

Vanellus  leucurus 

Lfc/B* 

ANT 

Grey  Plover 

Pluvialis  squatarola 

R/Pm 

N 

Common  Ringed  Plover 

Charadrius  hiaticula 

R/Pm 

N 

Little  Ringed  Plover 

Charadrius  dubius 

Lfc/B 

NT 

Kentish  Plover 

Charadrius  alexandrinus 

Lfc/B 

NT 

Greater  Sand  Plover 

Charadrius  leschenaultii 

Fc/B* 

AKN 

Scolopacidae 

Caspian  Plover 

Charadrius  asiaticus 

U/Pm 

KN 

Jack  Snipe 

Lymnocryptes  minimus 

U/Wv,  Pm 

KN 

Common  Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago 

Fc/Wv,  Pm 

NT 

Black-tailed  Godwit  NT 

Limosa  limosa 

Lfc/Pm 

NT 

Bar-tailed  Godwit 

Limosa  lapponica 

R/Pm 

T 

Whimbrel 

Numenius  phaeopus 

R/Pm 

T 

Eurasian  Curlew  NT 

Numenius  arquata 

U/Pm 

KN 

Spotted  Redshank 

Tringa  erythropus 

U/Pm 

T 

Common  Redshank 

Tringa  totanus 

Lfc/Pm 

NT 

Marsh  Sandpiper 

Tringa  stagnatilis 

U/Pm 

NT 

Common  Greenshank 

Tringa  nebularia 

Lfc/Pm 

NT 

Green  Sandpiper 

Tringa  ochropus 

Lfc/Pm 

NT 

Wood  Sandpiper 

Tringa  glareola 

Lfc/Pm 

KNT 

Terek  Sandpiper 

Xenus  cinereus 

R/Pm 

T 

Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

Lfc/B? 

KNT 

Little  Stint 

Calidris  minuta 

Lfc/Pm 

NT 

Temminck’s  Stint 

Calidris  temminckii 

U/Pm 

NT 

Curlew  Sandpiper 

Calidris  ferruginea 

U/Pm 

ANT 

Dunlin 

Calidris  alpina 

U/Pm 

NT 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper 

Limicola  falcinellus 

R/Pm 

T 

Ruff 

Philomachus  pugnax 

Fc/Pm 

NT 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

Phalaropus  lobatus 

U/Pm 

KNT 

Glareolidae 

Collared  Pratincole 

Glareola  pratincola 

Fc/B 

NT 

Black-winged  Pratincole  NT 

Glareola  nordmanni 

U/Pm 

NT 

Laridae 

Slender-billed  Gull 

Chroicocephalus  genei 

Lfc/R? 

AT 

Common  Black-headed  Gull 

Chroicocephalus  ridibundus 

La/R? 

AKNT 

Little  Gull 

Hydrocoloeus  minutus 

R/Pm 

A 

Mediterranean  Gull 

Larus  melanocephalus 

R/Vag 

A 

Great  Black-headed  Gull 

Larus  ichthyaetus 

U/Wv 

AT 

Common  Gull 

Larus  canus 

U/Wv 

T 

Steppe  Gull 

Larus  barabensis 

Fc/Pm 

KN 

Sternidae 

Gull-billed  Tern 

Gelochelidon  nilotica 

Lfc/B 

NT 

Caspian  Tern 

Hydroprogne  caspia 

U/B 

AT 

Little  Tern 

Sternula  albifrons 

Lfc/B 

NT 

Common  Tern 

Sterna  hirundo 

Lfc/B 

NT 

Whiskered  Tern 

Chlidonias  hybrida 

Lfc/B? 

NT 
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Family 

English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Zones 

White-winged  Black  Tern 

Chlidonlas  leucopterus 

U/Pm 

NT 

Black  Tern 

Chlidonias  niger 

U/Pm 

T 

Pteroclidae 

Pallas’s  Sandgrouse 

Syrrhaptes  paradoxus 

R/Wv 

N 

Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse 

Pterodes  alchata 

U/Wv? 

K 

Black-bellied  Sandgrouse  (Plate  5) 

Pterodes  orientalis 

A/R 

KN 

Columbidae 

Rock  Dove 

Columba  livia 

La/R* 

KN 

Stock  Dove 

Columba  oenas 

U/Pm 

K 

Yellow-eyed  Pigeon  T  (Plate  6a, b) 

Columba  eversmanni 

R/B 

K 

Common  Woodpigeon  RE 

Columba  palumbus 

U/R? 

KNT 

European  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopella  turtur 

U/B 

KT 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopella  orientalis 

R/Pm 

KNT 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove 

Streptopella  decaocto 

Lfc/R 

KNT 

Laughing  Dove 

Spllopelia  senegalensis 

La/R* 

KN 

Cuculidae 

Common  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  canorus 

Fc/B 

KT 

Strigidae 

Eurasian  Eagle  Owl 

Bubo  bubo 

U/R* 

KN 

Little  Owl  (Plate  7) 

Athene  noctua 

C/R* 

KNS 

Long-eared  Owl 

Asio  otus 

R/R 

K 

Short-eared  Owl 

Asio  flammeus 

U/Wv 

KN 

Caprimulgidae 

European  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  europaeus 

C/B 

AKN 

Egyptian  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  aegyptius 

U/B 

N 

Apodidae 

Alpine  Swift 

Tachymarptis  melba 

U/B 

S 

Common  Swift 

Apus  apus 

C/B 

KNS 

Coraciidae 

European  Roller  NT 

Coradas  garrulus 

C/B 

KN 

Alcedinidae 

Common  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  atthls 

U/B 

AT 

Meropidae 

Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater 

Merops  persicus 

Fc/B* 

AKNT 

European  Bee-eater 

A^erops  apiaster 

Fc/B* 

AKNT 

Upupidae 

Eurasian  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

C/B 

KNT 

Picidae 

Eurasian  Wryneck 

jynx  torquilla 

U/Pm 

KN 

White-winged  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopus  leucopterus 

R/R* 

T 

Laniidae 

Red-backed  Shrike 

Lanlus  collurio 

U/Pm 

NK 

Daurian  Shrike 

Lanius  isabellinus 

Fc/Pm 

KTN 

Turkestan  Shrike 

Lanlus  phoenicuroides 

C/B 

KTN 

Long-tailed  Shrike 

Lanius  schach 

U/B 

KNT 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike 

Lanius  minor 

U/B 

KNS 

Great  Grey  Shrike 

Lanius  excubitor 

R/Wv 

N 

Asian  Grey  Shrike 

Lanius  lahtora 

C/Pm 

KNS 

Oriolidae 

Eurasian  Golden  Oriole 

Oriolus  oriolus 

U/B 

KNT 

Monarchidae 

Asian  Paradise  Flycatcher 

Terpsiphone  paradisi 

R/B 

S 

Corvidae 

Eurasian  Magpie 

Pica  pica 

La/R 

KN 

Pander’s  Ground  Jay  RE 

Podoces  panderi 

R/R 

N 

Western  Jackdaw 

Coloeus  monedula 

U/R 

KNS 

Rook 

Corvus  frugilegus 

C/R 

K 

Carrion  Crow 

Corvus  corone 

U/R 

KN 

Hooded  Crow 

Corvus  cornix 

Lc/Wv 

KN 

Northern  Raven 

Corvus  corax 

R/R 

KN 

Paridae 

Turkestan  Tit 

Parus  bokharensis 

Lfc/R 

ST 

Remizidae 

European  Penduline  Tit 

Remiz  pendulinus 

R/Wv 

NT 
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Family 

English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Zones 

White-crowned  Penduline  Tit 

Remiz  coronatus 

R/R 

T 

Paradoxornithidae 

Bearded  Reedling 

Ponurus  biarmicus 

U/R 

T 

Alaudidae 

Calandra  Lark 

Melonocorypho  calandra 

A/R* 

KN 

Bimaculated  Lark 

Melanocorypha  bimaculata 

OB* 

KN 

White-winged  Lark  RE 

Melanocorypha  leucoptera 

R/Wv 

KN 

Desert  Lark 

Ammomanes  desert! 

Lc/R 

K 

Greater  Short-toed  Lark 

Calandrella  brachydactyla 

A/R* 

KN 

Lesser  Short-toed  Lark 

Calandrella  rufescens 

Fc/B 

KN 

Crested  Lark 

Galerida  cristata 

A/R 

KN 

Eurasian  Skylark 

Alouda  arvensis 

C/Wv? 

KN 

Oriental  Skylark 

Alauda  gulgula 

Lfc/B 

T 

Hirundinidae 

Sand  Martin 

Riparia  riparla 

Lfc/Pm 

AKNT 

Barn  Swallow 

Hirundo  rustica 

C/B* 

KNT 

Common  House  Martin 

Dellchon  urbicum 

Lfc/B 

N 

Red-rumped  Swallow 

Cecropis  daurica 

U/B 

ST 

Sylviidae 

Cetti’s  Warbler 

Cettia  cetti 

Fc/R 

T 

Willow  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  trochilus 

U/Pm 

N 

Siberian  Chiffchaff 

Phylloscopus  tristis 

C/Pm 

KNST 

Greenish  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

U/B? 

KNST 

Clamorous  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  stentoreus 

La/B 

AKT 

Moustached  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  melanopogon 

U/B 

T 

Paddyfield  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  agricola 

Lc/B 

KT 

Biyth's  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  dumetorum 

C/Pm 

KS 

Eurasian  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  scirpaceus 

U/Pm 

T 

Booted  Warbler 

Iduna  callgata 

Fc/Pm 

KN 

Skyes’s  Warbler 

Iduna  rama 

C/B 

KN 

Upcher’s  Warbler 

HIppolais  languida 

U/B 

ST 

Savi’s  Warbler 

Locustello  luscinioides 

Lc/B 

T 

Scrub  Warbler 

Scotocerca  inquieta 

Lc/R 

K 

Barred  Warbler 

Sylvia  nisoria 

U/B 

KN 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

Sylvia  curruca 

C/B 

KNT 

Eastern  Orphean  Warbler 

Sylvia  crossirostris 

Lfc/B 

S 

Asian  Desert  Warbler 

Sylvia  nana 

Fc/B 

KN 

Common  Whitethroat 

Sylvia  communis 

U/Pm? 

KN 

Menetries’s  Warbler 

Sylvia  mystacea 

U/B 

NT 

Sittidae 

Eastern  Rock  Nuthatch 

Sitta  tephronota 

Lc/R* 

KS 

Sturnidae 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

La/R* 

KN 

Rose-coloured  Starling 

Pastor  roseus 

Fc/B 

KST 

Common  Starling 

Sturnus  vulgaris 

Lc/R 

KN 

Turdidae 

Black-throated  Thrush 

Turdus  atrogularis 

U/Wv 

KNT 

Redwing 

Turdus  iliocus 

R/Pm 

K 

Mistle  Thrush 

Turdus  viscivorus 

R/Wv 

K 

Bluethroat 

Luscinia  svecica 

Fc/Pm 

KNT 

Thrush  Nightingale 

Luscinia  luscinia 

U/Pm 

N 

Muscicapidae 

Eastern  Nightingale 

Luscinia  golzii 

R/B 

NT 

White-throated  Robin  RE 

Irania  gutturalis 

R/B 

K 

Rufous-tailed  Scrub  Robin 

Cercotrichas  galactotes 

Fc/B 

KN 
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English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Zones 

Eastern  Black  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  phoenicuroldes 

Fc/Pm 

KN 

Common  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  phoenicurus 

U/Pm 

KNT 

Whinchat 

Saxicolo  rubetra 

R/Pm 

N 

Western  Siberian  Stonechat 

Saxicola  maurus 

C/Pm 

KN 

Pied  Stonechat 

Saxicolo  caprata 

Lc/B 

KNT 

Isabelline  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  isabellina 

OB* 

KN 

Northern  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  oenanthe 

Fc/B 

KN 

Pied  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  pleschanka 

C/B 

KN 

Desert  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  deserti 

C/B 

KN 

Finsch’s  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  finschii 

Fc/B* 

K 

Variable  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  picata 

Lc/B* 

K 

Rufous-tailed  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  saxatilis 

Lfc/B* 

KN 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius 

R/B 

NS 

Spotted  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  striata 

C/B 

KNST 

Red-breasted  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  parva 

U/Pm 

KN 

Passeridae 

House  Sparrow 

Passer  domesticus 

U/R 

K 

Indian  House  Sparrow 

Passer  indicus 

La/B* 

KN 

Spanish  Sparrow 

Passer  hispaniolensis 

Lc/B* 

KN 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow 

Passer  montanus 

La/R* 

KN 

Rock  Sparrow 

Petronia  petronia 

Lfc/R? 

K 

Prunellidae 

Black-throated  Accentor 

Prunella  atrogularis 

R/Wv 

K 

Motacillidae 

Sykes’s  Wagtail 

Motacilla  beema 

C/B 

KN 

Black-headed  Wagtail 

Motacllla  feldegg 

C/B 

KN 

Citrine  Wagtail 

Motacilla  citreola 

Fc/B 

AKNT 

Grey  Wagtail  RE 

Motacilla  cinerea 

U/B 

AKN 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

C/R 

K 

Masked  Wagtail 

Motacilla  personata 

C/R* 

KN 

Tawny  Pipit 

Anthus  campestris 

Lfc/B 

KN 

Meadow  Pipit 

Anthus  pratensis 

R/Wv 

T 

Tree  Pipit 

Anthus  trivialis 

Fc/Pm 

KN 

Red-throated  Pipit 

Anthus  cervinus 

R/Pm 

N 

Water  Pipit 

Anthus  spinoletta 

Lc/Wv 

KNT 

Fringillidae 

Common  Chaffinch 

Fringilla  coelebs 

Lfc/Wv 

KN 

Brambling 

Fringilla  montifringilla 

U/Wv 

N 

Eastern  Goldfinch 

Carduelis  caniceps 

U/Wv 

KS 

Trumpeter  Finch 

Bucanetes  githagineus 

R/Pm? 

KN 

Mongolian  Finch 

Bucanetes  mongolicus 

R/R 

KN 

Desert  Finch 

Rhodospiza  obsoleta 

Lc/R* 

KNS 

Common  Rosefinch 

Carpodacus  erythrinus 

U/Pm 

KT 

Emberizidae 

Corn  Bunting 

Emberiza  calandra 

Lc/R 

K 

White-capped  Bunting 

Emberiza  stewarti 

R/B 

KS 

Grey-necked  Bunting 

Emberiza  buchanani 

Lc/B 

KS 

Ortolan  Bunting 

Emberiza  hortulana 

U/Pm 

KN 

Red-headed  Bunting 

Emberiza  bruniceps 

Lc/B 

KNS 

Common  Reed  Bunting 

Emberiza  schoeniclus 

Lc/R 

KNT 
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Eastern  Imperial  Eagle  Aqiiila  helinca  VU.  An  uncommon  species  recorded  late  winter  and 
early-mid  spring.  A  juvenile  bird  was  sighted  as  late  as  17  April  in  2010.  We  most  often 
observed  this  species  in  open  steppe  habitats,  with  only  a  few  records  from  the  region's 
mountains.  As  with  A.  clanga,  it  is  possible  that  some  individuals  of  fhis  species  were 
overlooked  or  mistaken  for  other  Aquila  species. 

Saker  Falcon  Falco  chernig  EN.  A  local  fairly-common  resident.  It  is  known  to  breed  in 
several  mountainous  areas  in  the  region  and  was  also  observed  fairly  regularly  in  open 
areas  of  steppe  in  close  proximity  to  these  mountains. 

Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  VU.  Passes  through  central  Uzbekistan  as  a  passage  migrant.  It  is 
a  rare  visitor  in  our  study  region,  being  known  only  from  a  male  and  female  seen  together 
in  March  2013  near  the  small  town  of  Sohoba  in  the  Karnabchul  steppe. 

Macqueen's  Bustard  Chlami/dotis  macqiieenii  VU.  Breeds  in  our  study  region,  with  most 
birds  arriving  in  late  February  or  early  March.  Despite  its  description  in  Aye  et  al  (2012) 
as  being  a  rare  species  regionally,  C.  macqiieenii  appears  to  be  common  throughout 
much  of  the  suitable  habitat  in  our  Karnabchul  and  northern  steppe  study  areas.  As  our 
fieldwork  protocols  were  designed  specifically  to  survey  this  species  in  its  optimal  habitat, 
we  presumably  over-recorded  this  species  compared  to  other  bird  species.  However,  we 
typically  recorded  at  least  one  sighting  of  this  species  per  day  opportunistically,  without 
the  use  of  the  telescopes  used  in  our  formal  work.  We  therefore  class  the  species  as  common 
in  Table  1  although  this  classification  should  be  viewed  with  some  caution  considering  our 
survey  bias. 

Sociable  Lapwing  Vaiiellus  gregarius  CR.  The  most  threatened  species  recorded.  It  was 
typically  recorded  two  or  three  times  per  year  in  the  Karnabchul  steppe  region  during 
passage  migration  in  early-mid  March  (Plate  4).  The  species  was  usually  observed  in 
small-medium  sized  flocks,  up  to  a  maximum  of  35  birds.  We  also  recorded  this  species 
once  in  our  northern  steppe  area,  a  flock  of  five  birds  seen  13  March  2010.  It  has  been 
reported  from  lake  Tudakul  by  UzSPB  (BirdLife  2013f). 


Plate  4.  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  on  passage  in  Karnabchul  steppe,  Uzbekistan.  March  2013.  © 
Mathieu  Guillemin 
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Plate  5.  Female  Black-bellied  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  orlentalls  in  the  Karnabchul  steppe,  Uzbekistan,  May  2012.  An 
abundant  species  in  central  Uzbekistan’s  steppe  habitats.  ©  Tom  Martin 


Plates  6a  &  6b.  A  Yellow-eyed  Pigeon  Columba  eversmanni  in  cultivated  land  on  the  edge  of  the  Karnabchul  steppe, 
Uzbekistan,  May  201  3.  ©  Mathieu  Guillemin 


Yellow-eyed  Pigeon  Coliiiiiba  eversinnimi.  A  rare  breeding  migrant  and  regional  near¬ 
endemic.  It  appears  to  be  rare  in  our  study  area,  being  known  only  from  a  single  individual 
sighted  in  cultivated  land  near  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  Karnabchul  steppe  in  May 
2013  (Plates  6a, b).  It  may,  however,  have  been  under-recorded  by  our  survey  efforts. 
The  individual  was  sighted  in  an  area  where  feral  pigeons  and  several  dove  species  are 
common,  and  as  we  did  nof  carefully  observe  each  of  these  we  may  have  overlooked 
further  individuals. 

Common  Woodpigeon  Columba  palumbiis.  An  uncommon  species  occasionally  seen  singly 
or  in  pairs  near  lake  Tudakul  or  in  peripheral  areas  of  fhe  steppe,  usually  in  small  trees  or 
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resting  on  roadside  telegraph  poles.  This  species  was  not  noted  to  occur  in  our  study  region 
in  the  literature  mentioned  above,  and  we  believe  our  records  indicate  a  slight  western 
extension  of  the  distribution  range  describeci  by  BirdLife  International  (2013a)  and  Aye  et 
al  (2012). 

Pander's  Ground-Jay  Podoces  panderi.  The  only  regional  endemic  (Aye  et  al  2012)  recorded 
during  our  fieldwork.  This  appears  to  be  a  rare  species  in  our  study  region.  It  occurred  only 
once  in  our  records:  a  single  sighting  in  March  2011  of  an  adult  bird  in  an  area  of  extensive 
sand  dunes  in  the  northern  steppe  area.  The  distribution  maps  of  BirdLife  International 
(2013)  and  Aye  et  al  (2012)  both  suggest  that  Pander's  Ground-Jay  only  inhabits  more 
westerly  parts  of  Uzbekistan  where  more  extensive  areas  of  dune  habitat  occur.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  both  LUKOIL  (2012)  and  Salikhbaev  et  al  (1967)  regularly  recorded  small 
groups  of  P.  panderi  in  dune  habitats  in  close  proximity  to  lake  Dengizkul,  to  the  southwest 
of  our  study  region  near  the  Turkmenistan  border,  an  area  that  is  also  not  indicated  on  the 
maps  of  BirdLife  International  (2013a)  and  Aye  et  al  (2012)  as  forming  part  of  this  species' 
distribution  range.  In  likelihood  it  is  probably  distributed  widely,  but  locally,  in  suitable 
habitat  patches  across  much  of  central  Uzbekistan. 

White-winged  Lark  Melanocon/pilia  leucoptern.  A  rare  wintering  species  that  was  recorded  in 
both  Karnabchul  and  the  northern  steppe  areas  a  handful  of  times,  in  small  groups  of  c2-3 
birds.  Records  from  accessed  literature  do  not  note  this  species  as  occurring  in  the  region, 
and  our  records  indicate  a  southeasterly  extension  of  the  distribution  range  described  by 
Aye  et  al  (2012). 

White-throated  Robin  Irania  guttnralis.  A  rare  species  known  only  from  a  few  sightings 
in  the  low,  rocky  mountains  in  the  far  north  of  the  Karnabchul  steppe  area.  Presumably 
a  breeding  migrant,  although  we  recorded  no  evidence  of  breeding.  Our  records  reflect 
a  slight  westward  range  extension  compared  to  the  distribution  map  in  Aye  et  al  (2012). 
BirdLife  International  (2013a)  does  not  report  this  species  as  occurring  anywhere  in  central 
Uzbekistan  and  no  records  of  I.  giittiiralis  are  noted  in  the  accessed  literature  pertaining  to 
our  study  region. 

Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea.  An  uncommon  species  that  we  recorded  along  the 
southwestern  shore  of  lake  Aydarkul  and  close  to  small  pools  of  water  in  the  northern 
steppe  and  Karnabchul  steppe  areas.  Surprisingly  this  species  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
previously  reported  from  our  study  area  and  our  records  indicate  a  considerable  westward 
range  extension  compared  to  the  distribution  maps  presented  by  BirdLife  International 
(2013a)  and  Aye  et  al  (2012). 

DISCUSSION 

We  believe  that  the  records  reported  here  constitute  the  most  comprehensive  account  of 
south-central  Uzbekistan's  avifauna  to  date,  being  based  on  nearly  14  000  person-hours  of 
observational  data,  and  that  the  six  species  for  which  no  previous  regional  records  appear 
to  exist  merit  particular  attention.  One  limitation  of  our  results  is  their  strong  bias  towards 
steppe  ecosystems,  these  being  where  our  bustard  conservation  work  was  focused.  While 
we  did  devote  time  towards  exploring  the  region's  mountains,  wetlands  (particularly 
around  lake  Tudakul)  and  other  habitats,  these  were  not  nearly  so  thoroughly  surveyed 
as  the  surrounding  steppe,  and  it  is  probable  that  several  more  species  inhabit  these  other 
ecosystems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Aydarkul  lake  and  Sarmysh  nature  park,  and  we 
would  encourage  any  future  survey  work  in  the  region  to  examine  these  sites  more  closely. 
Additionally,  as  the  bulk  of  our  records  come  from  the  spring  and  early  summer  mcmths. 
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our  results  also  have  a  strong  bias  towards 
resident  species  and  breeding  migrants. 

While  survey  work  was  regularly  conducted 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  in  February  and 
once  in  autumn,  and  we  do  report  a  good 
number  of  wintering  species  in  this  paper, 
the  discrepancy  of  survey  effort  between 
spring  and  autumn/winter  is  strong,  and 
has  probably  led  to  several  wintering 
species  being  overlooked.  Poteiitial 
wintering  species  that  we  may  have  missed 
include  threatened  species  such  as  Pallas's 
Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leiicoryphiis,  which  has 
been  recordeci  in  nearby  Dengizkul  lake 
(LUKOIL  2012),  as  well  as  White-headed 
Duck  Oxyiira  leiicocephala  and  Lesser  White- 
fronted  Goose  Anser  en/tliwpus  which  have 
been  recorded  at  lake  Tudakul  (Kreuzberg- 
Mukhina  et  al  2001a,  Turaev  &  Shernazarov 
2006,  Birdlife  International  2013e).  The 
absence  of  data  from  most  of  fhe  winter 
months  has  also  facilitated  some  ambiguity 
over  which  of  the  region's  non-breeciers  are 
wintering  visitors  aiui  which  are  passage 
migrants.  Further  work  is  needed  to  clarify 

this.  Another  source  of  bias  in  our  recorcis  results  from  our  fieldwork  being  conducted 
mainly  during  daylight  hours,  with  little  effort  being  cievoted  to  nocturnal  birds.  Again, 
this  could  have  led  to  some  species  being  overlooked.  This  is  especially  true  of  several  owl 
species;  the  distribution  maps  in  Aye  et  al  (2012)  indicate  that  Pallid  Scops  Owl  Otus  bnicei, 
Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops,  and  potentially  Tawny  Owl  Strix  aliico  could  inhabit  our 
study  region,  although  we  have  not  recorded  any  of  these  species. 

The  discussed  survey  bias  may  also  have  influenced  our  abundance  estimates,  as  low 
detection  rates  of  some  montane,  wetland,  nocturnal,  and  winter  species  may  be  an  artifact 
of  reduced  survey  effort  in  these  species'  habitats  rather  than  an  indication  of  actual  rarity. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  abundance  estimates  for  non-steppe  species  and  winter 
visitors  presented  in  Table  1  be  treated  with  some  caution.  We  hope  to  complete  further 
fieldwork  in  the  region  focusing  on  these  under-surveyed  groups  in  future  fieldwork 
seasons,  which  will  allow  us  to  add  further  data  to  the  results  reported  here. 
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Further  records  of  Small  Buttonquail  Turnix 
sylvaticus  and  ‘mangrove  white-eye’  Zosterops 
sp  in  southwest  Saudi  Arabia 

JEM  BABBINGTON  &  PHILIP  ROBERTS 

This  is  a  note  on  the  first  records  in  Saudi  Arabia  of  Small  Buttonquail  since  3  February 
1994  and  'mangrove  white-eye'  since  February  1996. 

Small  Buttonquail  Tiiniix  sylvaticus 
Small  Buttonquail  is  a  little  known  species 
in  Saudi  Arabia  with  Jennings  (2010) 
mentioning  there  are  few  records  from 
Arabia  and  its  status  is  unclear  although  it 
may  be  resident  in  the  southwest  lowlands. 

There  are  only  three  records  from  Saudi 
Arabia  (all  southwesf  Saudi  Arabia)  in  the 
Arabian  breeding  birds  atlas  database  with 
the  first  a  female  seen  by  Ben  King  in  a 
maize  field  near  Matri,  Jizan,  14  April  1976 
(King  1978).  King  mentioned  four  species 
not  previously  recorded  in  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  introciuction  to  his  paper,  but  did 
not  include  Small  Buttonquail  although  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  earlier  records. 

Ben  King  (pers  comm)  mentioned  that  he 
knew  of  no  earlier  records  of  the  species  and 
the  fact  it  was  not  mentioned  as  a  new  species  for  the  country  was  probably  an  omission. 
One  immature  was  at  Wadi  jizan  dam  28  June  1990  and  Peter  Symens  reported  two  calling 
in  a  field  near  Malaki  dam  23  January  1991  with  two  seen  there  3  February  1994.  Symens 
suggested  that  the  species  is  a  very  local  resident  in  southwest  Saudi  Arabia  (Kirwan 
1994).  Stagg  (1985)  did  not  include  it  in  his  annotated  checklist  of  the  birds  of  southwest 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Rahmani  et  al  (1994)  made  no  mention  (an  oversight,  Stephen  Newton 
pers  comm)  in  their  paper  on  birds  from  the  Tihamah  region  of  Saudi  Arabia  1987-1994. 
Porter  &  Aspinall's  (2010)  field  guide  does  not  record  its  presence  although  it  is  shown  as 
resident  in  two  small  areas  of  western  Yemen.  The  subspecies  thought  to  occur  in  Arabia 
is  lepiimna,  the  sub-Saharan  subspecies,  although  recent  DNA  work  has  suggested  that  this 
subspecies  may  be  too  close  to  the  nominate  subspecies  to  warrant  separate  recognition 
(Pertoldi  et  al  2006). 

The  authors  observed  three  Small  Buttonquails  in  southwest  Saudi  Arabia  in  July  2013. 
One  was  located  in  the  early  afternoon  of  2  July  in  a  large  grassy  pivot  irrigation  field  near 
Husayni  along  the  main  Ad  Dabi  to  Sabya  road  (17.09582°N,  42.41627°E).  The  fields  were 
very  green  with  tall  unidentified  plants  growing  in  them  and  some  wide  tracks  where 
the  pivot  irrigation  wheels  had  driven.  The  bird  was  seen  whilst  walking  down  one  of 
the  tracks  in  the  field  and  was  flushed  at  very  close  range  giving  good,  if  brief,  flight 
views  but  was  not  seen  again.  In  flight  birds  are  readily  identifiable  from  both  Common 
Coturnix  coturnix  and  Harlequin  Quails  C.  delegorgiiei  by  their  buff  upper  wing  coverts, 
which  contrast  markedly  with  the  darker  back,  primaries  and  secondaries  and  their 


Plate  I .  Small  Buttonquail  Turnix  sylvaticus,  Malaki  dam 
lake,  Jizan,  Saudi  Arabia,  3  July  2013.  ©  Philip  Roberts 
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rounded  wing  shape  rather  than  the  pointed  wings  of  the  two  quail  species.  The  other  two 
birds  were  seen  at  Malaki  dam  lake  3  July,  the  first  running  along  the  edge  of  a  ploughed 
field  (17.0158°N,  42.5969°E)  giving  good  views  as  it  ran  down  furrows  and  through  the 
vegetation  (Plate  1).  Later  the  same  day,  in  another  area  of  Malaki  dam  lake,  a  presumably 
different  bird  was  seen  through  a  telescope  walking  along  the  dried  up  muddy  edge  of 
the  lake  by  some  reeds.  The  fact  the  new  sightings  were  in  July  further  suggests  that  the 
species  may  be  resident  in  southwest  Saudi  Arabia. 

'Mangrove  white-eye'  Zosterops  sp 

An  unidentified  'mangrove  white-eye'  occurs  along  the  Red  sea  coast  of  southwest  Saudi 
Arabia  but  very  few  records  of  the  birds  have  been  published.  They  were  found  during 
a  survey  of  southern  Red  sea  mangrove  stands  in  March  1994  when  white-eyes  were 
discovered  between  the  villages  of  Shuqaiq  and  Amq,  approximately  midway  between 
Jizan  and  al  Qunfudah,  in  southwest  Saudi  Arabia  (Newton  2006).  This  represented  a 
range  approaching  100  km,  though  it  was  thought  it  may  have  extended  further  to  the 
north  given  the  abundant  mangrove  stands,  although  subsequent  surveys  of  these  areas 
failed  to  locate  any  birds.  The  bird's  choice  of  habitat  as  well  as  smaller  size,  confirmed 
by  biometrics  when  two  birds  were  caught  1  December  1994,  as  well  as  brighter  plumage 
(description  of  one  obtained  February  1996)  compared  to  the  nearby  montane  populations 
of  Abyssinian  White-eye  Zosterops  abyssinicus  nrabs,  led  to  the  suggestion  that  DNA 
evidence  may  be  necessary  to  unravel  the  bird's  identity  and  until  this  is  done  the  birds 
should  remain  unidentified  and  were  best  treated  as  'mangrove  white-eye  sp'  (Newton 
2006).  A  comment  in  Porter  &  Aspinall  (2010)  under  Abyssinian  White-eye  states  a 
population  of  white-eyes  present  in  the  mangroves  on  the  southern  Red  sea  coast  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Yemen  remains  unidentified.  Despite  extensive  searching  no  further  data 
has  been  located  on  these  birds  and  no  other  documented  records  have  been  found.  In 
Oman,  a  small  population  of  the  Oriental  White-eye  Zosterops  palpebrosus  was  identified 
in  the  mangroves  of  Mahawt  island  (Eriksen  et  al  2001)  where  they  used  similar  habitat 
and  occurred  only  in  the  canopy  of  mature  mangroves  similar  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
'mangrove  white-eyes'  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  latter  birds,  however,  appear  not  to  be  this 
species  as  they  have  differences  in  plumage  and  bill  colour. 


Plate  2.  ‘Mangrove  white-eye’  Zosterops  sp.  Either 
mangroves,  Jizan,  Saudi  Arabia,  2  July  2013.  ©  Philip 
Roberts 


Plate  3.  Abyssinian  White-eye  Zosterops  abyssinicus. 
Raydah  farm,  Raydah  escarpment,  near  Abha,  Asir 
mountains,  Saudi  Arabia,  6  July  2013.  ©  Jem  Babbington 
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On  2  July  2013  whilst  hireling  Either  mangroves  (17.16375°N,  42.40585°E),  the  authors 
saw  two  'mangrove  white-eyes'  feeding  in  the  top  of  mature  mangrove  trees  at  the  water's 
edge.  They  were  very  mobile  and  kept  high  in  the  treetops  although  dropped  down 
slightly  in  response  to  'pishing'  but  moved  off  quickly.  Although  they  did  not  give  very 
good  views  a  photograph  was  taken  of  one  bird  (Plate  2).  The  amount  of  white  around 
the  eye  appears  to  be  much  larger  on  the  'mangrove  white-eye'  than  on  the  Abyssinian 
White-eye  from  the  Asir  highlands  taken  at  the  same  time  of  year  (Plate  3).  The  location 
of  Either  mangroves  is  c75  km  south  of  the  southernmost  location  noted  by  Newton 
(2006)  extending  their  range  to  over  175  km  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Red  sea  coast.  The  lack 
of  records  is  interesting  as  a  number  of  birdwatchers  have  been  to  the  mangroves  near 
Shuqaiq  in  recent  years  to  look  for  Collared  Kingfisher  Todirhamphus  chloris,  an  area  within 
the  range  of  the  species,  with  no  sightings  of  the  white-eyes.  Brian  Meadows  pers  comm 
said  that  he  never  saw  or  trapped  any  in  the  maiagroves  at  Yanbu  well  to  the  north  of  their 
original  range,  during  the  ten  years  he  was  present,  and  was  convinced  that  no  white-eyes 
were  present  during  his  residence  1984-1994,  possibly  because  all  the  trees  were  stunted 
or  young  rather  than  mature. 
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Desert  bird  species  found  in  the  Afro- 
Arabian  rift  valley  desert  of  the  gulf  of  Aden 
and  southern  Red  sea  region 

PJ  COWAN 

I  last  tackled  the  topic  of  this  paper  some  24  years  ago  (Cowan  1990).  Since  then  knowledge 
of  fhe  birds  of  this  region  has  improved  considerably  (Ash  &  Miskell  1998,  Welch  &  Welch 
1999,  Ash  &  Atkins  2009,  Jennings  2010,  Porter  &  Aspinall  2010,  Redman  et  al  2011,  Porter 
&  Suleiman  2013).  See  also  the  relevant  country  accounts  in  Fishpool  &  Evans  (2001).  It  is 
clear  that  some  of  the  birds  that  I  considered  then  to  be  desert  species  are  not  eg  the  Rosy- 
patched  Bush-shrike  Rhodophoneus  crueiitus  is  almost  as  much  an  inhabitant  of  semi-arid 
areas.  The  present  paper  attempts  to  update  the  list  of  desert  bird  species  that  occur  in 
this  region,  situated  between  the  Sahara,  East  African  desert  and  the  interior  desert  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula. 

THE  RIFT  VALLEY  DESERT 

The  rift  valley  system  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  and  southern  Red  sea  region  (Figure  1)  is,  except 
for  higher  altitudes  and  the  waters  themselves,  lined  largely  by  desert  (which  I  define 
as  fhe  hyper-arid  and  arid  regions  of  UNESCO  1979,  Cowan  1997).  The  basic  geological 
structure  of  the  system  has  more  recently  been  reviewed  by  Bosworth  et  al  (2005)  and  its 
bioclimatology  and  phytogeography  by  Le  Houerou  (2003). 


Figure  I.  Gulf  of  Aden  and  southern  Red  sea  rift  valley  system.  A  Awash  river.  B  Berbera,  D  Danakil  depression,  G 
cape  Guardafui,  H  Hudaydah,  S  Shaqra.  The  approximate  position  of  the  rift  valley  is  indicated  (see  text). 
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South  and  west  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  and  southern  Red  sea  the  rift  valley  desert  is 
backed  by  the  Ethiopian  highlands  and  north  Somalia  mountains.  The  desert  extends 
from  the  Sudan/Eritrea  border  at  cl8°N,  an  arbitrary  cut-off  point,  through  coastal  Eritrea 
to  Djibouti.  In  northeast  Ethiopia  the  rift  valley  desert  includes  the  Danakil  desert  and 
extends  southwest  almost  to  the  entry  of  the  Awash  river  into  the  Afar  Triangle.  Djibouti 
is  mostly  desert  and  desert  extends  along  the  north  coast  of  Somalia  to  cape  Guardafui 
re-emerging  especially  on  the  island  of  Socotra  (Brown  &  Mies  2012)  in  the  Yemeni  Socotra 
archipelago.  There  are  two  areas  of  hyper-arid  desert,  in  the  Danakil  depression  and  the 
northern  coastal  plain  of  Somalia  east  of  Berbera.  The  rift  valley  desert  south  and  west 
of  the  gulf  of  Aden  and  southern  Red  sea  is  connected  to  the  Sahara  via  southern  coastal 
Sudan  and  there  are  connections  with  the  desert  of  the  Somalia  plateau  (East  African 
desert,  which  also  includes  the  deserts  of  Kenya  and  southeast  Ethiopia)  through  the 
north  Somalia  mountains.  North  and  east  of  fhe  gulf  of  Aden  and  southern  Red  sea,  the 
rift  valley  desert  is  backed  by  the  southern  Asir  mountains,  Yemen  highlands  and  the  Jol 
uplands  of  the  Hadhramaut.  18°N  was  taken  to  be  the  northern  boundary  of  the  rift  valley 
desert  in  southwest  Saudi  Arabia.  The  desert  extends  through  coastal  Yemen  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  sea  and  then  east  to  the  coastal  boundary  with  Oman  at  c53°E.  The  more  coastal 
portion  of  the  coastal  plain  of  Yemen  is  hyper-arid  desert,  from  about  Hudaydah  to  Shaqra 
east  of  Aden.  The  interior  desert  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  abuts  the  rift  valley  desert  in 
the  Hadramaut. 

DESERT  BIRDS? 

The  definition  of  the  term  'desert  bird'  is  problematic  (Cowan  1990, 1997).  A  basic  dichotomy 
is  between  species  that  occur  in  the  desert  proper  and  those  of  oasis  environments  where 
oases  include  traditional  oases,  arable  agricultural  projects,  cities  and  banks  of  rivers 
passing  through  the  desert.  Desert  includes  the  normally  dry  valleys  that  experience 
stream  flow  only  after  sufficiently  heavy  rain.  Some  areas  in  oases  appear  effectively  to 
be  arid  habitats.  A  bird  species  in  the  desert  might  be  resident,  wintering,  on  migration 
or  have  some  other  temporal  status  (Cowan  2006).  The  ideal  ecogeographic  definition  of 
a  desert  bird  would  be  a  species  completely  restricted  in  its  breeding  and  non-breeding 
range  to  deserts.  More  realistically,  desert  birds  can  be  considered  subjectively  as  those 
species  which  occur  primarily  within  deserts,  any  occurrence  elsewhere  {eg  in  oases,  semi- 
arid  regions)  being  spatially  and  temporally  considerably  less  important.  A  desert  bird 
could  breed  in  one  desert,  migrate  with  stop-overs  in  less-arid  regions  and  overwinter  in 
another  desert.  Characterization  of  an  avian  species  as  a  desert  bird  requires  a  knowledge 
of  its  worldwide  distribution  and  natural  history.  The  implication  is  that  these  species 
have  largely  evolved  in  deserts  and  are  therefore  suitable  for  the  elucidation  of  desert 
adaptations  {eg  Williams  &  Tieleman  2005).  Presumably  desert  bird  species  sensu  stricto 
are  the  most  likely  to  possess  significant  desert  adaptations  though  birds  which  migrate 
through  desert  regions  (Miller  1963)  and  desert  populations  of  more  widespread  species 
{eg  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo,  Creat  Crey  Shrike  Lanins  excubitor,  Mourning  Wheatear  Oeuanthe 
lugens)  might  evolve  desert  adaptations. 

The  UNESCO  (1979)  map  of  the  world  distribution  of  arid  regions  is  still,  arguably, 
the  most  useful  depiction  of  desert  extent.  A  competitor  is  map  1.5  'Aridity  zones'  in 
Middleton  &  Thomas  (1997).  It  is  also  based  on  aridity  index  data  but  limited  to  1951-1980. 
It  is  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  and  does  not  show  country  boundaries.  Though  the 
extents  of  hyper-arid  and  arid  zones  for  Africa  appear  similar  to  those  of  the  UNESCO 
map  they  do  not  for  Middle  or  central  Asia. 
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RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

My  new  listing  of  the  desert  bird  species  of  the  rift  valley  desert  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  and 
southern  Red  sea  region  is  presented  in  Table  1.  Table  2  rearranges  those  species  with 
resident  populations  in  this  region  according  to  whether  the  populations  are  resident 
in  the  Arabian,  African  or  both  sections.  Two  species,  Sand  Partridge  Ammoperdix  heyi 
and  Arabian  Babbler  Turdoides  squamiceps,  have  resident  populations  only  in  the  Arabian 
portion  of  the  rift  valley  desert,  seven  are  only  resident  in  the  African  portion  while  six 
are  resident  in  both.  Ten  of  the  species  in  Table  2  also  have  resitient  populations  in  the 
eastern  Sahara  and  ten  elsewhere  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Seven  species  have  resident 
populations  in  the  East  African  desert.  Heuglin's  Bustard  Neotis  heuglinii,  Little  Brown 
Bustard  Eupodotis  hiiiiiilis,  Somali  Pigeon  Columba  oliviae  and  Pale  Prinia  Prinia  soinalica  are 
largely  restricted  to  the  African  portion  of  the  present  desert  and  the  East  African  desert. 

Cowan  (1990)  gave  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  desert  birds  on  the  islands  of  the 
southern  Red  sea  and  gulf  of  Aden  (see  also  Azeria  2004,  Fernandes  et  al  2006,  De  March! 


Table  I.  Desert  bird  species  of  the  rift  valley  desert  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  and  southern  Red  sea  region:  status  and 
distribution.  R  resident,  NBV  non-breeding  visitor,  rmp  relatively  minor  part.  Names  of  countries  refer  solely 
to  mainland  portions  within  the  rift  valley  desert  of  the  present  paper.  Scientific  names  (except  of  Houbara)  and 
sequence  follow  Porter  &  Aspinall  (2010).  Scientific  names  of  species  not  in  the  latter  publication  are  from  Redman 
et  al  (2011). 


Species 

Sand  Partridge  Ammoperdix  heyi 
Heuglin’s  Bustard  Neotis  heuglinii 
Houbara  Chlamydotls  undulata' 

Little  Brown  Bustard  Eupodotis  humilis 
Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor^ 

Spotted  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  senegallus 
Lichtenstein’s  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  lichtensteinii 

Somali  Pigeon  Columba  oliviae 
Egyptian  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  aegyptius 
Brown-necked  Raven  Corvus  ruficollis^ 

Hoopoe  Lark  Alaemon  alaudipes 

Desert  Lark  Ammomanes  deserti 
Black-crowned  Finch  Lark  Eremopterix  nigriceps 
Pale  Prinia  Prinia  somalica 
Arabian  Babbler  Turdoides  squamiceps 
Fulvous  Babbler  Turdoides  fulva 
Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  nana'' 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti 
White-crowned  Black  Wheatear  Oenanthe  leucopyga 
Trumpeter  Finch  Bucanetes  githagineus 


Status  and  distribution 

R:  Yemen 

R:  Eritrea,  Ethiopia  (rmp),  Djibouti,  Somalia 
NBV:  Yemen 
R:  Somalia 

R:  Socotra,  Yemen  (rmp).  NBV:  Eritrea,  Djibouti,  Somalia, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen 

R:  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Djibouti.  NBV:  Somalia 

R:  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Djibouti,  Somalia,  Socotra,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Yemen 

R:  Somalia 
NBV:  rare 

R:  Eritrea,  Socotra,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen 

R:  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Djibouti  (rmp),  Somalia,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Yemen 

R:  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Djibouti,  Somalia,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen 
R:  throughout 
R:  Ethiopia  (rmp),  Somalia 
R:  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen 
R:  Eritrea 

NBV:  throughout  except  Socotra 
NBV:  throughout 
R:  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Djibouti 
NBV:  Djibouti 


'Includes  C.  u.  macqueenii  (Cowan  2004) 
^Excludes  C.  somalensis  (Pearson  &  Ash  1996) 
^Excludes  C.  edithae  (del  Hoyo  et  al  2009) 
■'Includes  S.  n.  deserti  (del  Hoyo  et  al  2006) 
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Table  2.  Desert  birds  of  the  rift  valley  desert  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  and  southern  Red  sea  region:  species  with  res¬ 
ident  populations  in  the  Arabian,  African  or  both  sections  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  and  southern  Red  sea  region  rift 
valley  desert.  Letters  after  the  species  name  indicate  whether  it  also  has  resident  populations  in  the  eastern  Sahara 
(S),  the  remainder  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  (A)  and  the  East  African  desert  (E).  The  five  species  that  are  solely 
non-breeding  visitors  (Table  I)  are  omitted  from  the  analysis. 


Arabian 

Sand  Partridge  (SA),  Arabian  Babbler  (A) 

African 

Heuglin’s  Bustard  (E),  Little  Brown  Bustard  (E),  Spotted  Sandgrouse  (SA),  Somali  Pigeon  (E),  Pale  Prinia  (E),  Fulvous 
Babbler  (S),  White-crowned  Black  Wheatear  (SA) 

Both 

Cream-coloured  Courser  (SA),  Lichtenstein’s  Sandgrouse  (SAE),  Brown-necked  Raven  (SA),  Hoopoe  Lark  (SA), 
Desert  Lark  (SAE),  Black-crowned  Finch  Lark  (SAE) 


et  al  2009,  Masseti  2010).  Inspection  of  the  distribution  maps  in  Ash  &  Atkins  (2009)  for 
the  Dahlak  archipelago,  which  I  have  taken  to  be  their  distribution  map  squares  8a-d  and 
13a,b,  reveals  records  of  Cream-coloured  Courser  Ciirsoriiis  cursor,  Spotted  Sandgrouse 
Pterocles  seuegalliis.  Brown-necked  Raven  Corvus  riificoUis,  Hoopoe  Lark  Alaemon  alaudipes. 
Black-crowned  Finch  Lark  Ereiuopterix  uigriceps  and  Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti. 
Inspection  of  ABBA  square  HBIO  (Jennings  2010),  in  the  Farasan  islands,  shows  breeding 
records  for  Brown-necked  Raven  (confirmed).  Hoopoe  Lark  (probable)  and  Black-crowned 
Finch  Lark  (confirmed). 
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The  mystery  of  the  ‘Syrian’  Serins  wintering 
in  northern  Iraq  is  solved 

RF  PORTER 

Somehow  the  occurrence  of  Syrian  Serins  Serimis  syriaciis  in  Irac]  has  become  embedded  in 
the  literature.  Porter  &  Aspinall  (2010)  even  suggested  it  might  prove  to  be  resident  there, 
which  was  further  articulated  in  the  annotated  checklist  of  the  birds  of  Iraq  (Salim  et  al 
2012).  Earlier  works,  eg  Hue  &  Etchecopar  (1970),  Cramp  &  Perrins  (1994)  and  del  Hoyo  et 
al  (2010)  cite  the  species  as  a  winter  visitor.  The  records  on  which  these  statements  were 
based  were  of  wintering  birds  in  the  Dohuk  and  Mosul  areas  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan  in  the 
early  1920s  (Ticehurst  et  al  1926).  The  latter  reported  'fairly  large  numbers,  feeding  on  the 
seeds  of  reeds'  which  was  particularly  surprising  as  feeding  on  reeds  is  unknown  in  the 
Syrian  Serin  (Khoury  2003,  Fares  Khoury  pers  comm)  and  the  observations  were  over 
700  km  from  the  nearest  known  breeding  area  of  a  species  with  a  small  restricted  range,  in 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Israel  (Porter  &  Aspinall  2010)  and  which  is  resident  with  only 
altitudinal  and  short-distance  migrations  (Cramp  &  Perrins  1994).  Ticehurst  et  al  (1926)  say 
in  the  introduction  to  their  paper:  "The  contents  [of  this  paper]  are  founded  entirely  on 
the  records  supplied  by  Sir  Percy  Cox  and  Major  RE  Cheesman  and  the  collector  employed 
by  Sir  Percy  Cox,  La  Personne,  and  on  specimens  brought  back  by  them".  Ticehurst  et  a! 
(1926)  then  go  on  to  say  that  it  was  La  Personne  who  made  the  trips  to  Dohuk  and  Mosul. 

The  mystery  was  solved  with  the  discovery  of  a  previously  overlooked  short  paper 
by  Goodwin  (1955)  who  had  examined  five  skins  collected  by  La  Personne  present  in  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural  History  (now  the  NHM,  Tring)  and  found  they  were  not  Syrian 
Serins  but  European  Serins  Serinns  serimis.  Robert  Prys-Jones  examined  the  skins  and  I 
have  since  examined  photos  of  these  birds  and  we  can  confirm  Goodwin's  identification. 
Two  of  the  birds  are  shown  in  Plate  1.  A  sixth  specimen  from  the  same  series  had  been  sent 
to  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Museum  (BNHS  20798)  and  examination  of  photographs 
sent  by  Asad  Rahmani  shows  this  also  to  be  a  European  Serin. 

In  with  the  tray  of  skins  in  the  NHM  is  a  note  by  Goodwin  in  1955.  "There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  birds  labelled  as  from  Dohuk,  in  southern  Kurdistan,  may  not  have 
come  from  there.  I  have  been  informed  [by  Mr  Prater,  formerly  of  the  Bombay  Natural 
History  Museum]  that  there  have  been  instances  of  the  collector  concerned  being  in  error 
as  to  his  localities."  To  this  has  been  appended  a  further  note,  dated  18  September  1961, 
"La  Personne  is  quite  sure  of  his  locality,  as  he  has  been  collecting  from  Dohuk  in  the  early 
1920's."  The  latter  note  is  signed  by  none  other  than  Bashir  E  Allouse  (author  of  Birds  of 
Iraq  1963)  who  was  a  regular  visitor  to  the  NHM  in  the  early  1960s  (Robert  Prys-Jones  and 
Effie  Warr  pers  comm). 

So  we  can  now  be  sure  that  these  birds  were  collected  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan  and  that 
they  were,  unsurprisingly,  European  Serins,  an  uncommon  winter  visitor  to  northern 
Iraq  (Salim  et  al  2012).  The  mystery  has  been  solved  and  we  can  remove  Syrian  Serin  from 
the  Iraq  list  and  conservationists  need  waste  no  time  on  potential  actions  in  Iraq  for  this 
globally  vulnerable  species. 
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Plate  I .  Three  photos  each  showing  a  different  view  of  two  European  Serins  Serinus  serinus,  male  above  and  female 
below,  collected  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan  December  1922  and  incorrectly  identified  as  Syrian  Serins  S.  syriacus.  ©  Natural 
History  Museum,  Tring 
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First  record  for  Iran  of  Black-naped  Monarch 
Hypothymis  azurea^  near  Jask  city,  Hormozgan 
province 

ALl  ALIESLAM 


On  13  February  2011  in  the  morning,  during  a  trip  to  the  southern  regions  of  Iran,  I  was 
busy  photographing  remote  Balonch  tribes  when  a  species  of  bird  new  to  me  caught  my 
eye.  I  had  no  idea  of  what  it  might  be!  I  had  found  the  bird  in  the  remote  village  of  Alayie, 
north  of  the  small  town  of  Lirdaf  and  some  40  km  from  the  gulf  of  Oman.  The  village  was 
not  accessible  by  road  and  was  inhabited  by  only  a  couple  of  families.  The  only  habitat  for 
woodland  birds  was  a  big  palm  garden  c200  m  from  the  capars  (the  small  round  houses 
made  of  woven  palm  fronds  of  the  local  people),  and  this  was  the  only  haven  in  this 
mountainous  arid  habitat. 

It  was  clO.OO  h  when  first  I  saw  the  bird,  and  I  spent  about  an  hour  watching  it  and 
taking  photographs.  The  weather  was  fine  with  brilliant  sunshine  and  no  wind.  The 
strange  bird  was  very  active  and  quite  easy  to  see.  It  was  brownish-grey  on  the  back, 
wings,  tail  and  breast,  and  had  a  conspicuous  blue-grey  head  with  a  thin  black  band  across 
the  throat.  It  looked  very  much  like  a  flycatcher  and  had  the  same  typical  behaviour.  It  was 
foraging  in  a  Jujube  tree  Ziziphus  inniiritiana,  frequently  flying  around  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  tree  for  a  metre  or  two  to  catch  passing  insects,  and  occasionally  flying  down  to  perch 
in  the  lower  branches  or  on  a  nearby  wooden  post.  I  only  had  a  Canon  70-200  mm  lens  to 


Plates  1-4.  Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea  near  Jask  city,  Hormozgan  province,  southern  Iran,  13  February 
2011.©  Ali  Alieslam 
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mount  on  my  Canon  5D  body,  and  it  proved  difficult  to  take  good  photographs  of  the  bird 
in  the  dense  foliage.  However,  I  managed  to  take  several  acceptable  photographs  (Plates 
1-4)  which  assisted  me  in  my  subsequent  investigation  into  the  bird's  identity.  After  about 
an  hour,  the  bird  finally  disappeared  into  some  big  palm  trees  nearby. 

Back  in  Tehran,  I  searched  through  various  field  guides  and  discussed  the  bird  with 
Babak  Musavi,  Houman  Jowkar  and  Mohammad  Kaboli.  The  strange  bird  turned  out  to 
be  a  female  Black-naped  Monarch  or  Black-naped  Blue  Flycatcher  Hypothyrnis  aziirea.  The 
bird  is  an  Oriental  species  widely  distributed  in  southeast  Asia  including  India.  Though 
it  is  generally  a  sedentary  species  it  sometimes  wanders  quite  widely  in  winter  and  is  a 
vagrant  to  southeast  Sind,  Pakistan  (Roberts  1992). 
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Is  the  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melonocephala 
displacing  the  endemic  Cyprus  Warbler  S. 

melanothorax  on  Cyprus? 

PETER  FLINT  &  ALISON  MCARTHUR 

We  firstly  describe  the  history,  status,  distribution  and  habitats  of  the  two  species  on  the  island. 

In  the  light  of  this  the  evidence  for  a  decline  in  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  in  the  areas  colonised  by 
Sardinian  Warbler  is  assessed  and  is  found  to  be  compelling.  Possible  reasons  for  this  decline  are 
examined;  they  are  apparently  complex,  but  primarily  Cyprus  Warbler  appears  to  have  stronger 
interspecific  territoriality  than  Sardinian  Warbler  and  may  treat  the  latter  territorially  at  least 
to  some  extent  as  a  conspecific,  with  some  tendency  to  avoid  its  home-ranges,  especially  their 
centres.  Other  important  factors  may  be  interspecific  aggression  from  Sardinian  Warbler  (where 
its  population  density  is  high)  which  might  reduce  Cyprus  Warbler's  ability  to  establish  breeding 
territories;  and  competition  from  Sardinian  Warbler  for  food  and  for  autumn/winter  territories. 
Also,  Sardinian  Warbler  appears  to  be  more  efficient  in  exploiting  the  habitats  of  the  endemic 
species,  which  may  have  reached  a  stage  in  its  evolution  as  an  island  endemic  where  it  is  vulnerable 
to  such  an  apparently  fitter  invading  congener  from  the  mainland.  The  changing  climate  on  the 
island  may  also  be  a  factor.  We  conclude  that  Sardinian  Warbler  does  appear  to  be  displacing 
Cyprus  Warbler,  and  we  recommend  that  the  latter's  conservation  status  be  re-assessed. 

INTRODUCTION 

Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala,  previously  known  only  as  a  winter  visitor,  was 
found  breeding  on  Cyprus  in  1992  (Frost  1995)  and  is  rapidly  spreading  through  the  island 
{eg  Cozens  &  Stagg  1998,  Cyprus  Ornithological  Society  (1957)/BirdLife  Cyprus  annual 
reports  and  newsletters,  leronymidou  et  al  2012)  often  breeding  at  high  densities  within 
the  same  areas  as  the  endemic  Cyprus  Warbler  S.  melanothorax  {eg  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2002, 
2006,  Jones  2006,  Pomeroy  et  al  in  prep).  Where  this  happens  Cyprus  Warblers  decline 
and  may  cease  to  be  recorded  {eg  Pomeroy  1999,  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2002,  Pomeroy  2009, 
Richardson  2011,  Pomeroy  et  al  in  prep).  However,  leronymidou  et  al  (2012)  stated  that  no 
significant  decline  had  yet  been  recorded  and  that  the  perceived  decline  was  unlikely  to 
be  attributed  to  interspecific  competition;  suggesting  instead  that  Sardinian  Warbler  has 
exploited  a  different  niche  from  Cyprus  Warbler,  rather  than  displacing  it.  Whether  or 
not  the  presence  of  breeding  Sardinian  Warbler  is  causing  the  decline  in  Cyprus  Warbler 
is  clearly  worthy  of  closer  examination.  Here  we  present  a  review:  firstly  looking  at  the 
history,  status,  phenology,  distribution,  breeding  habitats,  densities  and  altitudes  asl,  and 
taxonomy  and  biometrics,  of  the  two  species  on  the  island,  something  not  previously 
attempted  in  such  detail  and  which  we  believe  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of 
their  relationship.  We  also  briefly  look  at  the  third  breeding  Sylvia  species  on  Cyprus, 
Spectacled  Warbler  S.  conspicillata.  We  then  present  the  historical  and  recent  evidence, 
including  our  own  observations,  for  a  decline  in  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  in  the  areas 
occupied  by  breeding  Sardinian  Warblers  and  finally  examine  possible  reasons  for  any 
such  decline. 

CYPRUS  WARBLER  (Plates  1-5) 

Breeding  status  and  distribution 

A  very  common  and  widespread  endemic  breeder  on  Cyprus,  occurring  on  the  Karpas 
peninsula,  in  the  Kyrenia  mountain  range  and  adjacent  coastal  lowlands,  and  in  the 
Troodos  mountain  range  (to  1400  m)  and  adjacent  coastal  lowlands  (Figure  1).  Although 
widespread  it  was  not  known  to  occur  where  the  1941-1970  average  annual  rainfall  (Figure 
2)  was  less  than  c340  mm  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992)  and  its  then  limits  of  distribution  closely 
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Figure  I.  Administrative  districts  and  place  names,  Cyprus. 


Plate  I .  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  male,  Petra  tou  Romiou,  Cyprus,  24  April  20 1  3.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  2.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  unusually  dark  and  presumably  old  male.  Happy  valley,  Episkopi,  Cyprus, 
early  April  1 985.  ©  Stuort  Allen 

Plate  3.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  female,  Mavrokolymbos,  Cyprus,  I  March  2013.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  4.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  over-wintering  female,  Anarita,  Cyprus,  27  November  2006,  ©  Alison 
McArthur 

Plate  5.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  male  on  territorial  song  post,  Yiaiousa,  Karpas,  Cyprus,  21  April  2013. 
©  Steve  Cale 


followed  the  340-350  mm  isohyets  around  the  central  plain,  from  which  it  was  unrecorded 
as  a  breeding  bird  except  for  eastern  coastal  areas  (Stewart  &  Christensen  1971,  Flint  & 
Stewart  1992).  Rainfall  has  decreased  since  (Rossel  2001)  and  the  southern  340  mm  isohyet 
has  moved  slightly  southwards  (Figure  2),  but  essentially  the  same  pattern  of  distribution 
is  shown  by  subsequent  records  in  Cyprus  bird  reports  and  by  the  mapped  distribution 
in  leronymidou  et  al  (2012).  We  are  aware  of  only  one  breeding  season  record,  one  bird 
west  of  Nicosia  on  5  June  2013  (Cypriaca  recording  site  at  www.worldbirds.org),  from  an 
area  where  recent  average  annual  rainfall  is  significantly  less  than  340  mm.  The  species 
has  been  recorded  from  Athalassa  park,  Nicosia  {eg  BirdLife  Cyprus  2012/6)  but  recent 
average  annual  rainfall  there  has  been  342  mm  (Meteorological  Service  2013a);  the  area 
also  has  scrub  and  water.  Cyprus  Warbler's  absence  from  the  central  plain  may  be  due  to 
that  region's  aridity  (low  rainfall  and  summer  temperatures  4°C  higher  than  coastal  areas. 
Meteorological  Service  2013a),  combined  with  the  largely  unsuitable  habitat  of  extensive 
cereal  fields  (Plate  6)  and  a  natural  vegetation  of  mainly  grassland/herbage,  with  relatively 
little  scrub.  Possible  competition  from  the  congeneric  Spectacled  Warbler,  which  is  present 
on  the  plain,  may  also  be  a  factor. 
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Figure  2  (redrawn  from  Meteorological  Service  1972).  Average  annual  rainfall  in  mm  for  the  years  1941-1970  (there 
is  no  data  from  the  north  of  the  island  after  1973).  Rainfall  has  declined  since  and  the  red  line  shows  the  approximate 
position  of  the  southern  340  mm  isohyet,  calculated  from  the  1 960- 1 990  map  for  the  south  of  the  island,  the  current 
position  of  the  northern  340  mm  isohyet  is  not  known  but  is  believed  to  have  moved  slightly  northwards  since 
1941-1970. 


Figure  3.  Distribution  of  Paphos  Blue  Glaucopsyche  paphos  on  a  UTM  10  km  grid  (Eddie  John  in  litt).  This  Cyprus- 
endemic  butterfly  occurs  only  where  its  food  plants,  thorny  gorse  Genista  sphacelate  and  thorny  broom  Calycotome 
villosa,  are  present,  and  is  absent  where  they  are  not.  The  map  thus  also  shows  their  distribution.  These  two  species 
are  often  major  components  of  the  scrub  which  forms  the  core  habitat  of  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  and 
the  map,  apart  from  a  small  peripheral  area  in  the  southeast  of  the  central  plain,  corresponds  well  with  the  latter’s 
distribution. 
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Breeding  habitat  (Plates  7-14,  34—39,  41)  and  altitude 

Our  use  of  the  term  scrub  includes  maquis  and  garrigue  (Polunin  1980)  and  their  many 
intergrades  and  variations,  all  of  which  are  semi-natural,  ie  modified  by  browsing  and 
grazing,  cutting  and  burning,  etc.  Other  habitat  terms  are  those  used  by  the  authors  cited. 
In  the  south  and  west  of  the  island  there  have  been  several  surveys  of  habitat  utilisation 
by  Cyprus  Warbler.  In  1977-1978  near  Episkopi  the  highest  densities  were  in  tall  maquis 
of  juniper  Jiiniperus  phoenicea,  myrtle  Myrtus  communis  and  carob  Ceratonia  siliqua,  in  low 
isolated  clumps  of  rock-rose  Cisfus  spp  and  Pistacia  without  trees,  and  in  bushes  among 
carob  and  olive  Oka  europaea  (S  Fulford  in  Cramp  1992).  H-H  Bergmann  (in  Cramp  1992) 
found  it  near  the  coast  in  scattered  low  thorny  scrub  with  carobs,  at  1000  m  in  phrygana 
on  mountain  slopes  and  at  1400  m  in  undergrowth  of  open  pine  Finns  brutia  woodland. 
None  was  found  above  1530  m  on  Troodos  in  a  nine  month  survey  from  April  1975  (Mason 
1980),  though  there  have  since  been  occasional  records  up  to  1750  m  (eg  BirdLife  Cyprus 
2010/7)  perhaps  reflecting  the  warming  climate  (see  below).  Bacon  &  Bacon  (1986)  found  it 
absent  from  wide  expanses  of  wheat  fields,  dense  high  forest  (Troodos)  and  unvegetated 
areas,  but  otherwise  occurring  in  almost  all  regions  containing  even  traces  of  Cistus.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  shrubs  on  the  island,  often  prevalent  over  large  areas 
and  an  important  constituent  of  garrigue,  maquis  and  forest  to  cl700  m  (Holmboe  1914, 
Chapman  1949,  Meikle  1977,  Thirgood  1987).  Bacon  &  Bacon  (1986)  found  the  highest 
density  of  warblers  in  areas  of  dense  Cistus  and  provided  a  formula  for  calculating  warbler 
density  from  %  Cistus  cover,  though  also  considered  thorny  gorse  Genista  sphacelata  and 
thorny  broom  Calycotome  villosa  to  be  of  importance— both  are  common  constituents  of 
maquis  and  forest  (Chapman  1949)  and  of  the  thorny  scrub  which  forms  one  of  the  core 
habitats  of  Cyprus  Warbler.  Both  are  also  food  plants  of  the  endemic  Paphos  Blue  butterfly 
Glaucopsyche  paphos  which  occurs  where  they  are  present  and  is  absent  where  they  are  not 
(Eddie  John  pers  comm).  A  map  of  its  distribution  (Figure  3)  thus  also  shows  theirs,  and 
apart  from  small  areas  in  the  southeast,  corresponds  well  with  the  distribution  of  Cyprus 
Warbler. 

Pomeroy  (2004),  during  1997-2003,  in  Paphos  District  (=  Paphos  administrative  district) 
(Figure  1)  found  Cyprus  Warbler  at  39  of  40  sites  between  sea  level  and  800  m,  ie  at  14 
of  15  natural  sites  (mainly  open  forest),  at  15  of  15  semi-natural  sites  (mainly  browsed/ 
grazed  scrub  with  trees)  and  at  10  of  10  agricultural  sites  (orchards,  vines  and  arable  with 
boundary  walls,  hedges,  trees  etc).  Of  the  33  breeding  species  m.onitored  by  him,  only 
Cyprus  Wheatear  Oenanthe  cypriaca  had  a  wider  habitat  occupancy  rate.  Pomeroy  &  Walsh 
(2006)  found  Cyprus  Warbler  most  numerous  in  scrub,  forest  and  permanent  crops,  its 
density  in  the  first  being  more  than  four  times  that  in  any  other  habitat,  leronymidou  et  al 
(2012)  also  found  it  to  have  a  wide  habitat  range  but  to  be  strongly  associated  with  scrub. 
They  also  found  it,  outside  the  Sardinian  Warbler's  range,  to  be  more  associated  with  olive 
and  carob  and  boundary  features,  though  this  may  reflect  habitat  differences  across  the 
island. 

Within  the  central  Kyrenia  mountain  range  in  1999  (outside  the  area  populated  by 
breeding  Sardinian  Warblers,  see  below),  it  occurred  primarily  in  low  to  medium  height 
dense  scrub,  with  the  highest  density  of  warblers  where  there  was  also  very  open  forest 
or  scattered  trees.  High  densities  were  also  found  in  open  forest  with  a  good  understory 
of  strawberry  tree  Arbutus  andrachne  and  Cistus,  and  in  areas  of  burnt  and  cleared  forest 
with  four  years  regeneration  of  Cistus,  carobs  and  wild  olives.  Within  forest,  areas  of 
young  pines  were  particularly  favoured.  No  warblers  were  found  in  the  limited  areas  of 
dense  forest  with  no  understory  (Flint  2000).  In  the  east  of  the  Kyrenia  range  (within  the 
Sardinian  area),  breeding  habitats  appeared  similar  to  those  occupied  by  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  range  (PF).  Elsewhere  in  the  north  of  the  island,  high  densities  were  found  in  low- 
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Plate  6.  Extensive  cereal  fields  on  the  central  plain 
(Mesaoria)  with  the  Kyrenia  mountain  range  in  the 
distance,  Cyprus,  2  February  2004.  ©  Peter  Flint 

Plate  7.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  habitat 
on  Akamas  north  coast  with  thorny  scrub,  juniper  and 
isolated  pine,  Cyprus,  23  April  2013.  ©Alison  McArthur 

Plate  8,  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  habitat 
near  Petra  tou  Romio  with  eucalyptus,  lentisc  and  thorny 
scrub,  Cyprus,  I  I  May  2013.  ©Alison  McArthur 

Plate  9.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  high  density 
habitat:  hillside  above  Kouklia,  Paphos  District,  with 
thorny  scrub,  wild  olive  and  carob,  Cyprus,  I  2  May  2013. 
©  Alison  McArthur 


lying  areas  near  the  coast  with  scrub  (Orga 
to  Liveras,  Ayia  Irini  forest,  cape  Elea  and 
near  Kyrenia),  sometimes  also  where  there 
were  scattered  trees  or  very  open  pine  forest 
(Ku§kor  1999-2003,  PF). 

Breeding  detisity  and  popnlation  size 
Within  its  favoured  dense  scrub  habitats 
densities  are  usually  high  with  3  or  4 
singing  males  often  heard  from  one  point: 
in  Paphos  District  1-2.2  pairs/hectare 
(Jones  2006,  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2006),  in  the 
Kyrenia  mountain  range  a  mean  of  1.7  pairs/ 
hectare  (Flint  2003),  and  near  the  north 
coast  2  or  3  singing  males/hectare  (Ku§kor 
1999).  Exceptionally,  there  are  occasional 
small  areas  where  Cyprus  Warblers  are  at 
densities  of  4,  5  or  6  singing  males/hectare  (AM,  see  below).  Within  dense  Cistiis  in  the 
south.  Bacon  &  Bacon  (1986),  found  densities  to  be  often  c]uite  similar  from  sea  level  up 
into  the  higher  Troodos,  ie  1.4  singing  males/hectare  at  50  and  80  m,  1.7  at  150  m  (at  Agios 
Theodores  in  Farnaca  District),  0.9  at  300  and  350  m,  1.0  at  500  m,  0.9  at  550  m  and  1.1  at 
1150  m.  Their  highest  survey  point  was  at  1300  m  where  they  obtained  a  density  of  0.23  in 
sparse  Cistus  with  pines. 

Except  when  singing,  this  species,  and  Sardinian  Warbler,  are  unobtrusive  and 
easy  to  overlook,  especially  in  scrub;  counts  and  surveys  may  underestimate  the  true 
numbers  present  unless  designed  to  account  for  this.  Fine  transects  are  commonly  used 
for  censusing  on  Cyprus,  but  for  scrub  and  forest  habitats  point  counts  might  be  more 
appropriate  and  allow  slightly  more  time  for  detection  (Bibby  et  al  2000).  For  Cyprus 
Warbler,  ten  minute  point  counts  achieved  higher  detectability  than  five  minute  counts 
(Flint  2003).  Cyprus  Warblers  are  also  easiest  to  detect  earlier  in  the  breeding  season, 
rather  than  later  (PF,  AM);  an  analysis  of  counts  in  April  and  June  2013  in  eight  10  x  10 
km  atlas  sejuares  in  the  south  (BirdFife  Cyprus  newsletters,  Cypriaca  recording  site  at 
www.worldbirds.org)  shows  a  43%  lower  detection  rate  in  June  compared  with  April 
even  though  the  June  counts  included  juveniles.  Home-range  (the  area  used  by  a  pair  for 
foraging)  sizes  in  scrub  habitats  vary  from  fl600  to  cl6  000  m^  (Fig  3.3  in  Jones  2006)  with 
a  mean  of  5358  m^  (Jones  2006).  The  latest  population  estimate  is  60  000-120  000  pairs 
(BirdFife  Cyprus  not  yet  published). 


Plate  1 0.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  high 
density  habitat  at  Pissouri  headland  east  with  thorny 
scrub,  thyme,  Cistus  and  occasional  olive  and  carob, 
Cyprus,  6  December  201  3.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  I  I .  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  habitat  in 
Souni  forest  with  pine,  Cistus,  thyme  and  a  little  thorny 
broom,  Cyprus,  29  April  201  3.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  1 2.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  habitat 
near  Vasilia  at  the  western  end  of  the  Kyrenia  mountain 
range,  in  this  area  hawthorns  are  often  used  as  song 
posts,  Cyprus,  early  April  2013.  ©  Clive  Walton 

Plate  13.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  habitat 
near  Yialousa,  Karpas,  male  territory  in  low  open  scrub, 
Cyprus,  21  April  2013.  ©  Steve  Cale 

Plate  1 4.  Cyprus  Warbler  Sylvia  melanothorax  habitat 
near  Yialousa,  Karpas,  nest  site  area  with  herbage, 
grasses  and  scattered  low  shrubs,  Cyprus,  20  April  2013. 
©  Steve  Cale 
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Non  breeding  season  habitat,  distribution,  numbers  and  phenology 

In  winter  in  the  southwest,  thick  maquis  with  isolated  trees  on  steep  hillsides  held  the 
highest  density  of  Cyprus  Warblers,  though  other  habitats  were  freely  used  (S  Fulford  in 
Cramp  1992).  Winter  habitats  occupied  in  the  Kyrenia  range  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
breeding  season,  except  that  few  warblers  were  found  in  forest.  The  highest  densities  were 
in  open  low  scrub  to  1  m,  where  0.3  birds/hectare,  and  in  taller  scrub  to  2  m  with  many 
pines,  where  0.6  birds/hectare  (Flint  1999). 

During  the  winter  it  is  absent  above  clOOO  m  and  many  leave  the  island  (Flint  &  Stewart 
1992);  the  proportion  leaving  is  unknown  and  may  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
Shirihai  et  al  (2001)  believed  the  majority  apparently  migrate,  though  the  maximum  number 
returning  through  Israel  in  spring,  c2000  (Shirihai  1996),  is  very  low  in  comparison  with 
the  total  population.  In  the  Kyrenia  mountains  in  January  2002  and  outside  the  Sardinian 
breeding  area,  by  using  response  to  Cyprus  Warbler  song-playback  (methods  as  below) 
to  determine  presence  or  absence,  only  5  of  17  (29%)  monitored  breeding  territories  were 
occupied  (PF),  suggesting  most  birds  from  that  area  may  have  left  the  island.  Year-round 
observations  in  Paphos  District  1998-2013  (Richardson  in  prep)  show  a  reduction  in 
numbers  from  late  January,  which  may  reflect  high  mortality  of  overwintering  birds;  this 
is  followed  by  a  large  increase  from  early  March,  suggesting  the  arrival  of  substantial 
numbers  of  migrants. 

Occasionally  scarce  in  winter  in  the  past  {eg  Walker  1964,  Grieg  1966),  but  more  usually 
fairly  common  then,  sometimes  outnumbering  the  former  wintering  Sardinian  Warblers, 
with  maximum  site  counts  of  10  and  13  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992).  Since  c2000,  winter  numbers 
have  often  been  as  high  or  higher  in  breeding  areas  where  Sardinians  are  absent  or  have 
only  recently  colonised.  Examples  from  the  south  are  Petra  tou  Romiou,  Happy  valley. 
Tunnel  beach,  Kensington  cliffs,  Curium,  Pissouri  bay  gorge,  Pissouri  headland  east, 
Akrotiri  village  juniper  scrub,  Germasogia  dam  and  Limassol,  all  of  which  have  held  8 
to  15  birds  (BirdLife  Cyprus  newsletters  and  database,  Cypriaca  recording  site  at  www. 
worldbirds.org).  However,  none  was  found  on  the  coastal  path  between  Baths  of  Aphrodite 
and  Pano  Vakhines  on  the  Akamas  in  December  2012,  only  Sardinians  at  a  high  density 
(AM). 

In  the  north  of  the  island,  birds  were  very  common  between  Orga  and  Liveras  in 
late  December  1999  and  many  singing  males  were  near  Pentadactylos,  Kyrenia  range,  in 
late  December  2000  and  early  January  2001  (Ku§kor  2000,  2001,  2003).  The  high  numbers 
(above)  outside  Sardinian  areas  in  recent  years  suggest  overwintering  may  have  increased 
as  the  winters  have  become  less  cold  (see  below),  though  previous  under  recording  in 
winter  makes  this  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty. 

Earlier  authors  (c^  Bannerman  &  Bannerman  1958,  Bourne  et  al  1964,  Stewart  & 
Christensen  1971)  gave  no  autumn  departure  dates  for  Cyprus  Warbler,  perhaps  because 
the  departure  of  only  part  of  the  population  was  not  obvious.  According  to  Flint  &  Stewart 
(1992)  departure  is  mainly  in  late  September  and  October,  but  these  dates  were  based  on 
limited  evidence  and  now  seem  too  early.  The  first  birds  do  not  arrive  in  Israel  until  late 
October,  with  the  main  arrival  there  in  the  second  half  of  November  (Shirihai  1996),  and  as 
birds  probably  fly  there  non-stop  from  Cyprus  these  dates  should  more  accurately  reflect 
the  main  departure  period  from  Cyprus.  Relatively  few  occur  in  Israel  in  autumn  however, 
with  most  migrants  apparently  making  a  direct  flight  from  Cyprus  to  North  Africa. 
Wintering  is  mainly  around  the  northern  and  western  Red  sea,  from  Egypt  to  Eritrea, 
females  and  first  winter  birds  apparently  wintering  further  south  than  older  males.  More 
return  through  Israel  in  spring,  where  mostly  males  pass  mid  February  to  mid  March  and 
mostly  females  mid  March  to  early  April  (Shirihai  et  al  2001).  As  adult  males  apparently 
winter  further  north  and  return  earlier  they  might  be  expected  to  be  less  migratory  than 
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females.  The  male/female  ratio  of  41:54  of  returning  migrants  at  Paralimni  in  1968  (Horner 
&  Hubbard  1982)  might  support  this,  but  the  warming  climate  since  may  have  changed  the 
proportions  of  each  sex  now  migrating.  The  much  lower  resighting  rate  of  adult  females 
(9.1-14.3%)  in  subsequenf  breeding  seasons,  compared  with  adult  males  (55.6-75.0%)  may 
reflect  lower  site  fidelity  among  females,  but  could  reflect  a  higher  proportion  of  females 
fhan  males  migrating  and  therefore  being  subjecf  to  higher  mortality.  The  difference 
between  Sardinian  Warbler  male  (27.8-39.5%)  and  female  (20.0-40.0%)  resighting  rates 
was  much  less  marked  (Jones  2006).  Recent  observations  on  Cyprus  in  early  winter  do  not 
show  more  Cyprus  Warbler  males  than  females  present  (AM),  though  some  adult  females 
may  appear  quite  similar  to  first  winter  males  in  the  field  (Shirihai  et  al  2001).  To  accurately 
establish  the  proportions  of  the  sexes/ages  now  overwintering  there  should  ideally  be  a 
long-term  study  of  both  species  in  winter  involving  ringed  birds  sexed  and  aged  in  the 
hand. 

Taxonomy  and  biometrics 

Cyprus  Warbler  is  in  the  same  Mediterranean  Sylvia  warbler  sub-group  of  five  species  as 
Sardinian  Warbler,  but  within  that  sub-group  it  is  closest  to  RiippeH's  Warbler,  whereas 
Sardinian  is  closest  to  Menetries's  Warbler  S.  niystacea  and  then  to  Subalpine  Warbler  S. 
cantillans  (Shirihai  et  a!  2001).  Thus  Cyprus  and  Sardinian  Warblers  are  quite  closely  related 
but  are  not  each  other's  closest  relatives.  Breeding  season  adult  mean  wing  lengths  are: 
males  60.4  mm  n  =  43,  females  58.5  mm  n  =  36  (Jones  2006).  Breeding  season  adult  mean 
weights  are:  males  10.7  g  n  =  46,  females  11.4  g  n  =  40  (Brimmell  et  al  1998,  Jones  2006).  All 
year  mean  weighfs  are:  males  11.2  g  n  =  61,  females  11.5  g  n  =  42  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992). 
Mean  bill  dimensions  in  mm  are:  for  males,  length  13.3  n  =  43,  depth  2.7  n  =  42,  width  2.5 
n  =  16,  and  for  females  lengfh  13.4  n  =  35,  depth  2.7  n  =  35,  width  2.6  n  =  13  (Jones  2006). 

SARDINIAN  WARBLER  (Plates  15-18) 

Status  prior  to  colonisation  as  a  breeding  species 

Prior  to  1992  Sardinian  Warbler  was  known  in  Cyprus  only  as  a  winter  visitor  and  passage 
migrant.  Earlier  authors  (Guillemard  1888,  1889,  Lilford  1889,  Bucknill  1909)  did  not  find  it 
common,  but  by  the  start  of  regular  observafions  on  fhe  island  in  1956  it  was  so,  suggesting 
that  the  source  population  on  the  mainland  may  have  increased  or  spread,  increasing  the 
chances  of  successful  colonisation  of  Cyprus.  Winter  visitors  occurred  in  variable  numbers 
with  apparently  more  in  cold  winters  but  were  usually  widespread  on  low  ground  and  in 
the  hills  and  lower  mountains,  and  were  usually  fairly  common  fo  very  common  (Flint  & 
Stewart  1992,  Cyprus  bird  reports).  Counts  were  usually  <10,  but  more  thorough  searches 
gave  higher  totals  eg  20  in  the  Fontana  Amorosa  valley,  Akamas,  November  1960  (Smith 
1961),  25  around  Buffavento,  Kyrenia  range,  January  1970  (Neophytou  et  al  1971),  29  at 
Tunnel  beach,  Episkopi,  December  1971  (Neophytou  et  al  1972),  39  around  Akrotiri  salt  lake 
January-February  1972  and  40  at  Fiveras  on  the  north  coast  in  January  1972  (Charalambides 
et  al  1973).  Forty  were  also  at  Neo  Chorio,  Akamas,  November  1990  (Charalambides  1994) 
but  with  present  knowledge  this  may  have  included  previously  overlooked  local  breeders. 

It  sometimes  and  perhaps  often  outnumbered  Cyprus  Warbler  in  winter,  eg  in  maquis 
in  the  southwest  in  February  and  early  March  1985  (Hjort  et  al  1986),  and  by  10  to  1  at 
Akrotiri  in  January  and  February  1963  (Walker  1964)  and  by  5  to  1  there  in  January 
1964,  increasing  to  10  to  1  in  February  after  a  period  of  cold  weather  (Rivers  1965). 
Some  overwintering  birds  showed  site  fidelity  in  subsequent  winters  (Flint  &  Stewart 
1992).  In  the  past,  wintering  Sardinians  occurred  mainly  November-March,  with  peak 
numbers  December-February,  frequenting  scrub  similar  to  and  denser  than  Cyprus 
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Plate  IS.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  male,  Anarita,  Cyprus,  22  April  2010.  ©Alison  McArthur 

Plate  16.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  male,  Minthis  hills,  Cyprus,  30  November  2009.  ©Alison  McArthur 

Plate  17.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  female,  Tala,  Cyprus,  30  April  201  I.  ©Alison  McArthur 

Plate  18.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  female,  Kelokedara  ford,  Cyprus,  26  October  2009.  ©  Alison 
McArthur 


Warbler  inhabits.  Passage  migrants  occurred  November  and  February-March  (Stewart  & 
Christensen  1971,  Flint  &  Stewart  1992).  Occasional  birds  seen  April-May  were  presumed 
to  be  late  migrants  or  late  departing  winter  visitors,  and  while  most  of  them  probably  were 
such,  this  may  have  prevented  the  earlier  discovery  of  breeding. 

The  presence  of  the  residents  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  size  of  the  current 
population  of  winter  visitors  but  it  is  apparently  much  smaller  now  eg  year-round 
observations  in  Paphos  District  1998-2013  (Richardson  in  prep)  show  no  evidence  of  a 
significant  winter  influx.  The  warming  climate  in  Turkey  (Tayang  et  al  2009)  has  perhaps 
caused  more  to  now  winter  closer  to  or  within  their  breeding  range.  However,  some  winter 
visitors  still  occur  with  up  to  15  at  sites  in  the  southeast,  mainly  mid  winter  (cy  Richardson 
et  al  2012).  An  influx  in  the  west  after  northerly  winds  and  storms  in  late  November  2012 
(AM)  was  also  probably  of  birds  from  the  mainland.  Apparent  passage  migrants  also  still 
occur  eg  33  at  cape  Greco  28  October  2005  reducing  to  13  the  next  day  (Richardson  et  al 
2006),  and  30  there  2  November  2012,  reducing  to  3  by  the  30th  (BirdLife  Cyprus  2012/11). 

Winter  visitors  and  passage  migrants  are  of  the  nominate  race  and  believed  to  be 
from  Turkey  (Vaurie  1959,  Cramp  1992),  which  has  the  only  breeding  population  north  of 
Cyprus  (Svensson  et  al  2009).  Possibly  a  few  originate  from  further  northwest,  ie  Romania 
and  Bulgaria.  The  only  Cyprus  recovery  originated  from  the  Black  sea  coastlands  of 
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northwestern  Turkey  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992).  Wing  lengths  of  winter  visitors  and  passage 
migrants  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992)  are  close  to  those  of  nominate  melanocephala  from  western 
Turkey  (Roselaar  1995). 

Breeding  colonisation  histoiy  and  breeding  distribution  (Figure  4) 

In  April  1992  a  population  of  at  least  ten  territorial  males,  plus  three  females  carrying 
food,  was  discovered  on  the  Akamas  peninsula,  and  in  April  and  May  1993  breeding 
was  confirmed  at  six  sites  there  {eg  Plate  19),  plus  another  seven  territorial  males.  This 
population  was  between  Baths  of  Aphrodite  and  the  plain  2.5  km  to  the  northwest,  at 
Smyies  and  at  Neo  Khorio  (Frost  1995).  No  detailed  search  was  made  in  either  year  and 
these  totals  could  represent  only  part  of  the  population  then  present.  In  view  of  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  breeding  population  when  discovered  in  1992  it  seems  likely  that  earlier 
breeding  there  had  been  overlooked  (the  peninsula  was  previously  little  visited)  but 
when  it  began  is  not  known.  Of  the  few  earlier  records  from  there:  two  birds.  Baths  of 
Aphrodite,  in  April  1980  and  1984  could  have  been  breeders  or  migrants/winter  visitors. 
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Figure  4.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  breeding  distribution  on  Cyprus.  The  map  shows  UTM  10  km 
grid  squares  and  their  co-ordinates.  Dots  indicate  the  I  km  squares  in  which  the  species  has  been  recorded  at  least 
once  during  April-August  since  1993;  dark  green  dots  show  records  for  1993-1999,  mid  green  for  2000-2009  and 
yellow  for  2010-2013.  A  small  proportion  (7%)  of  the  dots  come  from  casual  records  which,  by  necessity,  have  used 
the  nearest  village  as  the  reporting  point,  some  of  these  will  have  an  accuracy  of  less  than  I  km.  A  few  February  and 
March  records  where  there  is  evidence  of  breeding  are  included.  Excluded  are  several  records  from  the  south  and 
southeast  which  probably  involved  migrants  or  post-breeding  dispersing  birds  rather  than  breeders.  Yellow  triangles 
indicate  the  centres  of  BirdLife  Cyprus  1 0  km  atlas  survey  squares  in  which  the  species  was  recorded  in  20 1  3  (BirdLife 
Cyprus  newsletters,  Cypriaca  recording  site  at  www.worldbirds.org),  this  survey  is  based  on  a  grid  offset  c4  km 
south  and  west  from  the  UTM  grid);  we  have  included  these  records  only  for  peripheral  areas  and  where  there  are 
no  I  km  records.  The  two  original  breeding  areas  are  shown  by  the  dense  clusters  of  dots  on  the  Akamas  peninsula 
in  the  extreme  west,  and  at  Kantara  on  the  north  coast  at  the  base  of  the  Karpas  peninsula.  The  map  is  based  upon 
the  published  and  unpublished  sources  mentioned  in  the  text  and  acknowledgements  and  on  our  own  observations. 
Within  the  two  main  areas  now  colonised  (the  southwest  and  the  north),  blank  areas  on  the  map  will  more  likely 
indicate  absence  of  observations  rather  than  absence  of  birds.  This  is  especially  so  for  the  north  of  the  island,  where 
we  believe  the  distribution  on  the  Karpas  peninsula,  along  the  north  coast  and  in  the  Kyrenia  range,  is  denser  and 
more  widespread  than  shown  here  (see  text). 
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but  one,  Akamas,  29  August  1984  (Charalambides  &  Charalambides  1985,  1989)  would  be 
exceptionally  early  for  the  latter  and  fits  better  with  an  over-summering  breeder.  Records 
from  1988  onwards  almost  certainly  do  refer  fo  breeding  birds:  a  singing  male.  Baths 
of  Aphrodite,  29  April  1988  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992),  a  pair  in  breeding  display,  Smyies,  7 
May  1989  (Bennett  1990),  a  male.  Baths  of  Aphrodite,  11  June  1990  (Bennett  1991),  one, 
Smyies,  8  April  1991  (Frost  1995)  and  a  pair.  Baths  of  Aphrodite,  1  May  1991  (Bennett  1994). 
Earlier  breeding  may  also  have  been  overlooked  elsewhere:  a  probably  reliable  report  of  a 
breeding  pair  at  Episkopi  in  the  late  1970s  was  not  taken  seriously  at  the  time  and  was  not 
investigated  (Frost  1996,  PF). 

The  rate  of  increase  and  spread  of  the  Akamas  population  was  extremely  rapid:  in 
spring  1995  at  least  50  pairs  were  present  (Frost  1996)  and  in  1997  its  numbers  and  extent 
were  found  to  have  markedly  further  increased.  In  the  latter  year  a  peninsula-wide  survey 
mapped  162  Sardinians  (compared  with  49  Cyprus  Warblers),  and  outside  the  Akamas 
birds  were  found  as  far  as  Pyrgos  (c38  km  to  the  east-northeast  and  near  the  ceasefire  line), 
and  clO  km  south  to  Lara  (Cozens  &  Stagg  1998).  Since  then,  this  population  has  spread 
southeastwards,  between  the  coast  and  the  higher  Troodos,  throughout  and  beyond 
Paphos  District  until  it  now  covers  most  of  the  southwest  of  the  island,  including  coastal 
areas  west  of  Limassol  (Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2000,  2002,  BirdLife  Cyprus  reports,  newsletters 
and  database,  leronymidou  et  nl  2012,  AM). 

In  May  2001  a  separate  population  was  discovered  in  the  northeast  of  the  island, 
cT50  km  from  that  on  the  Akamas.  This  population,  centred  on  Kantara  (Plates  37,  38), 
extended  westwards  for  37  km  from  the  base  of  the  Karpas  peninsula  along  the  eastern 
Kyrenia  mountain  range,  covering  both  sides  of  the  mountain  ridge  and  extending  down 
to  the  north  coast  (this  mountain  range  is  low,  with  a  typical  ridge  height  of  600-800  m. 
Lands  and  Surveys  1980).  The  density  was  high  and  an  estimated  6000  pairs  were  present 
(Ku§kor  2003).  This  population  had  clearly  existed  undiscovered  for  many  years,  probably 
since  at  least  1990,  when  two  males  were  at  Kantara  in  May  (Bennett  1991).  It  appears 
to  represent  a  separate  colonisation  event  from  that  on  the  Akamas,  though  apparently 
occurring  at  about  the  same  time  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons.  Also  in  2001-2004,  a 
few  pairs  were  found  near  Vouni  and  Soli,  to  the  south  of  Morphou  bay  and  c45  km  east 
of  the  Akamas,  from  where  they  were  presumed  to  have  spread  across  the  ceasefire  line 
(Ku§kor  2003,  PF). 

By  2004  the  Kyrenia  range  population  had  extended  a  further  25  km  westward  along 
the  mountain  ridge  and  adjacent  slopes  (PF).  This  rapid  spread,  c8  km/year  and  twice  the 
rate  in  the  southwest  (Jones  2006),  coincided  with  three  years  of  above  average  rainfall 
and  subsequently  slowed,  perhaps  because  the  next  four  years  were  all  of  below  average 
rainfall  and  included  a  year  of  severe  drought  (Meteorological  Service  2013b).  The  present 
distribution  in  the  north  of  the  island  is  poorly  known  compared  with  the  south,  due  to 
a  lower  level  of  observer  coverage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  Sardinians  now  breed 
throughout  most  of  the  north  (apart  from  the  central  plain),  from  the  tip  of  the  Karpas 
peninsula  in  the  east  to  the  Kormakiti  peninsula  in  the  west;  at  both  these  more  visited 
sites  they  are  increasing  and  apparently  considerably  more  numerous  than  Cyprus 
Warblers.  They  are  widely  distributed  on  the  Karpas  where  they  also  appear  to  outnumber 
Cyprus  Warblers  in  some  areas.  There  are  relatively  few  records  from  the  western  Kyrenia 
range,  probably  due  to  a  lack  of  coverage  in  this  little  visited  area.  The  population  in  the 
north  has  merged  around  Morphou  bay  with  that  spreading  eastward  from  the  Pomos/ 
Vouni/Soli  area.  Birds  from  the  north  have  also  spread  southwards  down  the  east  coast  to 
Salamis  and  Silver  beach  but  apparently  not  yet  as  regular  breeders  to  cape  Greco.  General 
comments  on  status  suggest  that  the  distribution  and  density  in  the  north  of  the  island  are 
much  greater  than  indicated  in  Figure  4  (the  summary  of  current  status  in  the  north  of  the 
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island  of  this  paragraph  is  based  on  records  from  Damla  Beton,  Steve  Cale,  Wayne  Fuller, 
Nick  Pegler,  Robin  Snape  and  Clive  Walton;  BirdLife  Cyprus  reports,  newsletters  and 
database;  Ku§kor  sightings  group  at  http://groups.yahoo.com;  Mark  Easterbrook,  Johannes 
Honold  and  Colin  Richardson). 

The  original  Akamas  breeding  population  appears  to  have  been  discrete,  with  few  birds 
outside  it  (Frost  1996,  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2000,  2002).  The  above  1997  record  from  Pyrgos 
is  anomalous  with  this,  and  fits  better  with  the  2001  records  from  nearby  Vouni  and  Soli. 
There  had  been  an  extensive  forest  fire  in  this  region  in  1998  {Cyprus  Mail  8  July  1998); 
some  of  the  birds  near  the  latter  sites  were  found  in  pockets  of  unburnt  scrub  (PF),  and 
may  have  been  remnants  of  a  formerly  larger  and  more  widespread  population.  This  raises 
the  possibility  that  there  had  been  a  separate  colonisation  in  this  area.  Also  anomalous 
was  a  record  of  an  adult  with  young  at  Nikoklia  (Dhiarizos  valley)  on  9  May  1994  (Sadler 

1995) ,  c39  km  southeast  of  the  Akamas  population.  The  scattered  and  widespread  nature 
of  the  early  breeding  records;  Akamas,  Pyrgos,  Nikoklia,  Kantara  and  probably  Episkopi, 
suggests  that  conditions  across  the  whole  island  were  becoming  more  favourable  for  the 
species  to  breed;  rather  than  colonisation  resulting  from  a  single  chance  event.  In  the  west 
some  adults  show  breeding  site  fidelity  and  the  species'  range  expansion  appears  to  be 
driven  by  juvenile  dispersal  (Jones  2006,  Mawson  &  Holdsworth  2010);  eg  in  late  summer 
2001  only  juveniles  were  found  on  the  periphery  of  the  Kantara  populated  area  (PF).  The 
recruitment  of  winter  visitors  into  the  breeding  population  is  also  a  possibility,  especially 
as  the  breeding  population  appears  to  have  arisen  from  former  winter  visitors  (see  below). 

Sardinian  Warbler  is  not  yet  recorded  breeding  from  the  central  plain,  perhaps  because 
the  habitats  and  climate  are  less  suitable  for  it.  However,  to  the  west,  there  are  records  from 
coastal  areas  southwest  of  Morphou,  the  driest  region  of  the  island  where  rainfall  averages 
290-300  mm  per  annum  (Meteorological  Service  2013a).  In  particular  a  survey  there  in 
late  May  2013  in  the  area  up  to  ten  km  west-southwest  from  Morphou  found  11  males 
and  3  females,  mainly  in  or  near  hawthorn  bushes/trees.  None  were  found  further  inland, 
where  there  are  very  few  hawthorns  (Wayne  Fuller  pers  comm).  Cyprus  Warblers  are  not 
known  to  breed  in  the  low  rainfall  area  southwest  of  Morphou  and  none  were  detected  in 
that  survey.  This  suggests  that  Sardinian  may  be  able  to  breed  in  areas  of  lower  rainfall 
than  the  endemic  species.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Israel  subspecies  momiis  breeds  at  high 
density  down  to  c400  mm  annual  rainfall  and  at  low  density  down  to  c300  mm  (Shirihai 

1996) . 

It  is  also  possible  that  Sardinian  Warbler  has  a  better  tolerance  of  high  ambient 
temperatures  than  Cyprus  Warbler,  sometimes  being  seen  and  heard  throughout  hot 
spring  days  (c35°C),  whereas  the  latter  species  is  usually  not,  except  in  shadier  forest  areas 
(AM).  Recent  2013  atlas  count  results  in  Limassol  District  also  suggest  this  may  be  so:  in 
the  Vasa  area  the  Sardinian/Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  were  10/18  in  April  but  23/6  in  June; 
and  in  the  Gerasa  area  the  numbers  were  8/29  in  April  but  7/9  in  June  (BirdLife  Cyprus 
newsletters).  This  needs  to  be  investigated  further,  but  if  it  is  so  it  may  partly  explain 
Sardinian's  ability  to  breed  later  in  spring  and  to  be  most  successful  at  lower  altitudes; 
temperatures  are  higher  in  both  situations. 

Breeding  habitat  (Plates  1 9-39) 

In  the  initial  breeding  area  on  the  Akamas,  Sardinian  Warbler  was  found  to  share  Cistiis 
habitats  with  Cyprus  Warbler  (Brimmell  et  al  1998).  In  spring  2013  they  were  found  in 
almost  all  available  habitat  in  Paphos  District,  including  extensive  thorny  scrub,  isolated 
scrub,  juniper  maquis,  open  pine  forest  with  shrub  understorey,  forest  and  field  margins, 
scrub  in  forest  breaks,  areas  of  strawberry  trees  with  pines,  strawberry  trees  with  golden 
oak,  olive  and  citrus  plantations  with  scrub  and  herbaceous  margins,  cereal  crop  margins, 
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Legend  to  plates  on  facing  page 

Plate  19.  One  of  the  first  confirmed  Sardinian  Warbler 
Sylvia  melanocephala  nest  sites,  an  isolated  lentisc  bush 
among  cereals  and  carobs,  Neo  Khorio,  Akamas,  Cyprus, 
22  April  1 993.  ©  Robert  Frost  estate 

Plate  20.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
near  Baths  of  Aphrodite,  Akamas,  with  juniper,  spiny 
burner,  Cistus  and  thyme,  Cyprus,  9  December  2012.© 
Alison  McArthur 

Plate  2 1 .  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
near  cape  Arnaoutis,  Akamas,  with  low  stunted  juniper 
and  thorny  broom  plus  Cistus,  Cyprus,  23  April  2013.  © 
Alison  McArthur 


thistle  fields  and  banks  with  herbaceous 
cover,  and  in  village  and  suburban  gardens 
(AM). 

Pomeroy  &  Walsh  (2006),  also  in  Paphos 
District,  found  that  Sardinian,  like  Cyprus 
Warbler,  occurred  in  all  habitats  surveyed 
by  them,  but  in  arable  habitats  was  four 
times  more  numerous  than  the  latter,  and 
in  grassland  was  ten  times  more  numerous. 
Like  Cyprus  Warbler,  its  highest  densities 
were  in  uncultivated  scrub  habitats,  where 


Plate  22.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
below  Pano  Vakhines,  Akamas,  with  mature  juniper, 
thorny  scrub  and  occasional  lentisc  and  carob,  Cyprus,  9 
December  20 1 2.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  23.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
Akamas  south  coast  with  dense  juniper,  lentisc  and 
thorny  scrub,  Cyprus,  22  April  2013.  ©Alison  McArthur 

Plate  24.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
in  Xeros  valley  below  Nata  with  olive  grove,  vineyard 
and  herbaceous  margin,  Cyprus,  14  May  2013.  ©  Alison 
McArthur 

Plate  25.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala 
suburban  habitat  at  Queens  Gardens,  Kato  Paphos, 
Cyprus,  29  April  20 1  3.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  26.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvio  melanocephala  habitat 
in  Pikni  forest,  Peyia,  with  pine  and  thorny  scrub,  Cyprus, 
30  April  20 1  3.  ©  Alison  McArthur 


they  were  more  than  four  times  higher 
than  in  any  other  habitat.  Within  these 
uncultivated  habitats  its  mean  density 
was  similar  to  that  of  Cyprus  Warbler 
where  Sardinians  were  absent.  Within 
scrub  habitats,  Jones  (2006)  found  that 
breeding  territories  were  smaller  where 
the  vegetation  was  taller.  leronymidou 
ef  al  (2012)  in  a  geographically  extensive 
survey  of  the  habitat  associations  of  the 
two  species,  found  Sardinian  Warbler  to 
be  in  greater  abundance  in  post-cultivation 
and  semi-natural  scrub,  but,  like  Pomeroy 
&  Walsh  (2006),  found  it  to  be  much  less 
strongly  associated  with  scrub  than  Cyprus 
Warbler  and  to  have  more  generalist  habitat 
associations  than  the  latter  species,  eg  being  more  tolerant  of  greater  tree  density  and 
apparently  better  able  to  exploit  currently  managed  agricultural  landscapes  (rotovated 
vines  and  fallow  land). 

In  the  eastern  Kyrenia  range  in  2001-2004,  Sardinian  occurred  at  high  density  in  the 
same  scrub  and  open  forest  habitats  and  in  the  same  areas  as  Cyprus  Warbler  (PF).  At 
Akrotiri  gravel  pits  it  breeds  in  isolated  tamarisk  clumps  in  a  salt  marsh,  a  habitat  not 
known  to  be  used  by  Cyprus  Warbler  (Radford  2009).  Both  species  have  nested  in  gardens 
{eg  Cramp  1992,  Hawkins  1994)  but  Sardinians  are  very  much  more  numerous  in  urban 
areas,  where  Cyprus  Warblers  hardly  ever  occur,  not  even  in  villages  (Pomeroy  et  al  in 
prep,  AM). 

Although  Sardinian  Warbler  has  more  generalised  habitat  associations  than  Cyprus 
Warbler,  by  far  the  highest  densities  of  both  occur  in  scrub  habitats.  Within  such  habitats, 
Jones  (2006)  found  that  the  broad  scale  vegetation  structure  within  breeding  territories  of 
the  two  species  was  similar,  with  no  significant  differences  for  any  measure.  She  found  no 
evidence  that  the  two  species'  home-ranges  have  different  fine  scale  habitat  compositions 
either,  and  that  their  nesting  bush  species  and  sizes  are  similar.  She  found  that  areas  suitable 
for  one  species  are  suitable  for  the  other,  but  also  found  a  significant  positive  correlation 
between  mean  height  of  vegetation  and  density  of  Sardinian  Warbler  home  ranges  but 
no  significant  relationship  for  Cyprus  Warbler.  Where  the  distribution  of  the  two  species 
overlaps  they  both  occur  throughout  almost  all  habitats  (Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2002),  and 
Derek  Pomeroy  (pers  comm)  found  no  evidence  for  any  habitat  or  site  in  Paphos  District 
which  was  better  for  Cyprus  Warblers  than  Sardinians,  which  are  now  more  numerous 
in  all  Cyprus  Warbler  habitats  than  the  endemic  species  (Pomeroy  et  a!  in  prep).  Although 
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Sardinians  appear  to  have  a  preference 
for  taller  vegetation  and  Cyprus  Warblers 
in  some  areas  for  lower  (leronymidou  et 
al  2012,  AM,  Robin  Snape  pers  comm), 
where  the  former  are  long  established  they 
are  seven  to  ten  times  more  numerous 
even  in  the  lowest  vegetation  (grassland/ 
phrygana)  than  the  latter  species  (Pomeroy 
&  Walsh  2006,  Pomeroy  et  aJ  in  prep).  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  more  generalised  habitat 
associations  of  Sardinian  might  not  prevent 
it  from  competing  with  Cyprus  Warbler. 

Foraging  behaviour 

The  more  generalised  habitat  associations  of 
Sardinian  and  its  higher  breeding  density 
in  taller  vegetation  suggest  that  the  habitat 
utilisation  or  foraging  behaviour  of  the  two 
species  may  differ  slightly  (Jones  2006). 
Jones  found  no  clear  differences  in  foraging 
behaviour  during  the  breeding  season  but 
did  not  study  it  in  detail,  partly  because 
both  species  spent  long  periods  out  of 
sight  among  the  scrub.  Some  differences 
were  found  during  observations  in  early 
winter  2012:  Sardinian  often  foraged  in  long 
grasses,  which  were  avoided  by  Cyprus 
Warbler,  and  fed  from  larger-berried  shrubs 
such  as  lentisc  Pistacia  lentiscus  and  hawthorn  Crataegus  azarolus  from  early  winter,  whereas 
Cyprus  Warbler  only  fed  from  these  after  box  thorn  Lx/cium  schzoeinfurthii  berries  were 
exhausted.  Sardinian  also  never  associated  or  fed  with  other  species,  which  Cyprus 
Warbler  occasionally  did.  However  both  species  took  blackberries  Rubus  sanctus  {eg  Plate 
18)  and  regularly  foraged  in  spiny  bushes  (particularly  when  fresh  growth  was  emerging), 
in  stink  aster  Dittrichia  viscosa  and  in  dumps  of  pruned  branches  (AM). 

Breeding  altitudes 

Pomeroy  &  Walsh  (2006)  did  not  find  Sardinian  Warbler  above  800  m  in  Paphos  District, 
though  it  has  now  reached  over  1000  m  there  (Derek  Pomeroy  pers  comm).  leronymidou 
et  al  (2012)  also  found  it  less  abundant  at  higher  elevations:  the  co-ordinates  of  their  survey 
points  (Christina  leronymidou  pers  comm)  when  plotted  on  Google  Earth  show  the  great 
majority  are  below  800  m,  with  only  six  points  higher  and  the  highest  at  cllSO  m.  A  similar 
breeding  season  altitudinal  distribution  is  shown  by  the  records  in  the  BirdLife  Cyprus 
database  though  it  includes  three  July-August  records  of  juveniles  at  cl800  m,  possibly 
post-breeding  dispersal.  Thus  so  far  Sardinian  Warbler  on  Cyprus  seems  to  be  a  species 
of  low  and  middle  altitudes,  similar  to  its  distribution  in  southern  Turkey,  where  it  breeds 
primarily  in  scrub  in  coastal  regions,  with  an  upper  elevation  of  probably  clOOO  m  (Kirwan 
et  al  2008).  In  Greece  also  its  highest  densities  are  in  low  altitude  maquis,  and  it  typically 
occurs  up  to  c700  m,  though  locally  to  higher  elevations  and  even  up  to  2000  m  on  Crete 
(Handrinos  &  Akriotis  1997). 
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Plate  27.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
in  Stavros  valley  with  olive  grove  and  cereal  crop, 
Cyprus,  9  May  20 1  3.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  28.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
in  Xeros  valley  north  of  Nata  with  olive,  citrus,  tamarisk, 
grass  and  herbage,  Cyprus,  14  May  2013.  ©  Alison 
McArthur 

Plate  29.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
near  Arminou  with  old  peach  trees,  lentisc,  thorny  scrub 
and  herbaceous  understorey,  Cyprus,  13  May  2013.  © 
Alison  McArthur 

Plate  30.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
near  Evretou  dam  with  thistle  field  and  lentisc,  Cyprus,  9 
May  201  3.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  3  I .  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
at  Oreites  windfarm  with  thorny  scrub,  strawberry  tree 
and  lentisc,  Cyprus,  1 2  May  20 1  3.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  32.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  high 
density  habitat  above  Evretou  dam  with  lentisc,  olive, 
thorny  scrub  and  cereal  crop,  Cyprus,  24  April  2013.  © 
Alison  McArthur 

Plate  33.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  habitat 
with  grassland  and  open  low  scrub,  nest  bush  in  the 
foreground,  Yialousa,  Karpas,  Cyprus,  14  April  2013.  © 
Steve  Cale 

Plate  34.  Sympatric  habitat  of  Cyprus  Sylvia  melanothorax 
and  Sardinian  Warbler  S.  melanocephala,  but  mainly  the 
former,  near  Akrotiri  village,  with  juniper,  spiny  burnet, 
thyme,  and  occasional  lentisc  and  pine,  Cyprus,  6 
December  20 1 2.  ©  Alison  McArthur 
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On  Cyprus,  climatological  data 
from  Prodromos  (1380  m)  within  the 
Troodos  mountains— a  coldest  month 
mean  temperature  of  3.5°C,  an  annual 
temperature  sum  above  5°C  of  2920  degree 
days  (calculated  from  Meteorological 
Service  2013a)  and  an  actual  to  potential 
evapotranspiration  ratio  of  0.57:1  (Flint 
2011)— indicates  that  the  climate  at  that 
altitude  would  be  marginal  when  compared 
with  the  species'  known  climatic  range  with 
at  Saittas  (640  m)  is  well  within.  However,  as 


Plate  35.  Sympatric  habitat  of  Cyprus  Sylvia  melanothorax 
and  Sardinian  Warbler  S.  melanocephala  at  Souni  with 
Cistus,  thyme,  thorny  scrub  and  oak,  Cyprus,  29  April 
2013.  ©  Alison  McArthur 

Plate  36.  Sympatric  habitat  of  Cyprus  Sylvia  melanothorax 
and  Sardinian  Warbler  S.  melanocephala  near  cape  Aspro 
with  ravine  and  cliff  topped  by  thorny  scrub,  lentisc  and 
Cistus,  Cyprus,  I  I  May  2013.  ©Alison  McArthur 

Plate  37.  Sympatric  habitat  of  Sardinian  Sylvia 
melanocephala  and  Cyprus  S.  melanothorax  Warbler: 
maquis  scrub  with  pines  and  cypresses,  Kantara  castle, 
Kyrenia  range,  Cyprus,  late  spring  2001.  The  site  of  the 
initial  discovery  of  the  northern  breeding  population  of 
Sardinians.  ©  Peter  Flint 

Plate  38.  Sympatric  habitat  of  Sardinian  Sylvia 

melanocephala  and  Cyprus  S.  melanothorax  Warbler:  low 
and  medium  maquis  with  reafforestation  of  young  pines, 
east  of  Kantara,  Cyprus;  part  of  the  large  area  of  the 
eastern  Kyrenia  range  occupied  by  breeding  Sardinians  by 
spring  200 1 .  ©  Peter  Flint 

Plate  39.  Sympatric  habitat  of  Sardinian  Sylvia 

melanocephala  and  Cyprus  Warbler  S.  melanothorax, 
including  Cistus,  hawthorns,  pines  and  cypresses,  near  Sina 
monastery  at  the  western  end  of  the  Kyrenia  mountain 
range,  Cyprus,  early  April  201  3.  ©  Clive  Walton 


in  Europe  (Huntley  et  al  2007),  whereas  that 
its  range  expansion  appears  to  be  driven  by 
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juvenile  dispersal,  the  high  densities  and  rapid  population  growth  on  low  ground  might 
push  young  birds  to  higher  altitudes. 

Breeding  season  and  productivity 

Sardinian  Warbler  starts  breeding  1-3  weeks  earlier  and  finishes  breeding  1-3  weeks  later 
than  Cyprus  Warbler.  Sardinian  Warbler's  breeding  season  is  typically  March-June  (Jones 
2006),  but  there  are  records  of  'breeding'  in  February  (Hawkins  1994,  BirdLife  Cyprus 
2005/3)  and  of  females  carrying  food  from  mid  February  (Richardson  et  al  2011).  It  has  a 
higher  frequency  of  double  broods  and  an  18%  higher  productivity  of  chicks/pair  than 
Cyprus  Warbler  (Jones  2006),  which  could  enable  it  to  rapidly  build  up  a  much  larger 
population.  Triple  broods  have  also  been  recorded  (Richardson  2011). 

Popidation  density  and  size 

The  breeding  density  of  Sardinian  Warbler  in  its  favoured  scrub  habitats  is  often  high 
or  very  high.  In  Paphos  District  it  ranges  from  1-2  pairs/hectare  (Pomeroy  &  Walsh 
2006,  Jones  2006)  and  3-4  pairs/hectare  (based  on  spot  counts  and  more  prolonged 
observations  at  three  sites  in  juniper  scrub  southeast  of  Lara,  plus  in  thorny  scrub  north 
of  Mavrokolymbos  dam— areas  measured  by  AM  using  Google  Earth  by  pinpointing 
prominent  features)  to  5.6  pairs/hectare  (Jones  2006).  Densities  in  the  Kyrenia  range  have 
not  been  calculated  but  in  the  Kantara  region  in  2001  appeared  to  be  high;  apparently  at 
least  as  high  as  that  of  Cyprus  Warbler  elsewhere  in  the  range  (PF).  Home-range  sizes  in 
scrub  habitats  vary  from  c800  m^  to  c6000  m^  (Fig  3.3  in  Jones  2006).  The  mean  of  3244  m^ 
is  c40%  smaller  than  that  of  Cyprus  Warbler,  though  this  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant  (Jones  2006). 

The  population  of  Sardinian  Warbler  in  Paphos  District  2007-2010  is  estimated  to  be 
109  000-152  000  pairs  (Pomeroy  et  al  in  prep).  Extrapolation  from  the  size  of  the  Kyrenia 
range  population  in  2001  suggests  perhaps  20  000-30  000  pairs  in  the  north  now.  There  is 
no  estimate  for  the  population  size  in  Limassol,  Nicosia  and  Larnaca  Districts,  but  from  its 
area  (Figure  4)  it  is  probably  at  least  10  000  pairs.  This  gives  a  total  for  fhe  island  of  perhaps 
140  000-190  000  pairs,  which  would  make  Sardinian  Warbler  the  second  most  numerous 
species  on  the  island,  after  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  (BirdLife  International  2004). 

Apparent  residence 

Southern  and  island  populations  of  the  Sardinian  Warbler  are  more  resident  than 
northern  and  mainland  populations  (Shirihai  et  al  2001),  suggesting  that  the  population 
now  breeding  on  Cyprus  would  be  less  migratory  than  its  founder  population.  Also,  as 
Sardinian  Warbler  was  formerly  a  common  winter  visitor  to  Cyprus,  it  would  seem  likely 
that  the  breeding  birds  might  also  overwinter,  especially  in  the  now  less  cold  winters, 
in  fact  becoming  mainly  resident,  and  this  does  appear  to  be  so.  In  January  2002,  within 
their  breeding  area  in  the  Kyrenia  range,  Sardinians  responded  to  their  song-playback  at 
16  of  17  known  breeding  territories.  But  in  similar  habitat  outside  the  breeding  area,  none 
were  seen  and  there  was  no  response  to  song  playback  (methods  as  below)  at  11  random 
sites,  suggesting  that  few  if  any  winter  visitors  were  present  and  that  the  birds  within  the 
breeding  area  were  overwintering  breeders.  Those  responding  within  the  breeding  area 
included  16  males,  5  females  and  2  unsexed,  suggesfing  thaf  the  great  majority  of  males 
at  least  are  present  on  their  territories  in  winter  (PF).  This  would  be  in  agreement  with 
Shirihai  et  al  (2001)  who  stated  that  residents  of  the  species  remain  on  (and  defend)  their 
territories  all  year.  Year-round  observations  in  Paphos  District  1998-2013  (Richardson 
in  prep)  show  less  difference  befween  winter  and  early  spring  numbers  than  is  the  case 
with  Cyprus  Warbler,  suggesting  that  a  larger  proportion  of  Sardinians  overwinter.  These 
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observations  also  show  a  peak  movement  in  early  October  which  does  not  correspond 
with  the  known  late  October-November  peak  movement  of  passage  migrants,  suggesting 
that  the  former  movement  involves  birds  from  the  breeding  population  and  that  some 
leave  the  island  in  autumn.  From  Shirihai  et  al  (2001),  the  great  majority  of  those  leaving 
are  likely  to  be  first  winter  birds.  Given  the  high  numbers  of  Sardinian  Warblers  present 
in  winter,  the  large  proportion  of  males  remaining  on  their  territories  compared  with 
Cyprus  Warbler  males,  and  the  earlier  start  to  their  breeding  season,  those  leaving  seem 
likely  to  be  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  population.  The  slightly  shorter  and  more 
rounded  wing  shape  of  Sardinian  Warbler,  when  compared  with  Cyprus  Warbler  (Shirihai 
et  al  2001),  also  suggests  that  the  former  would  be  less  migratory.  However,  as  with  Cyprus 
Warbler,  a  detailed  study  is  needed  to  accurately  determine  the  proportion  overwintering. 

On  the  Akamas  in  December  2012,  32  were  counted  within  a  strip  of  dense  juniper  and 
thorny  scrub  covering  4.7  ha  (measured  from  Google  Earth  using  reference  points  on  the 
ground),  a  density  of  6.8  birds/ha.  This  is  a  minimum  figure,  as  many  are  believed  to  have 
been  missed  in  the  dense  scrub.  Many  could  also  be  heard  calling  from  a  larger  adjoining 
area  of  similar  habitat  (AM). 

Taxonomy  and  biometrics 

The  breeding  populations  on  Cyprus  are  nominate  melanoceplmla  (Jones  2006  and  see 
below);  they  presumably  arose  from  winter  visitors  remaining  to  breed.  Wings  of  former 
winter  visitors  and  passage  migrants  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992)  average  0.8  mm  longer  than 
those  of  current  breeders,  if  statistically  significant  this  difference  may  be  partly  because 
the  primaries  of  winter  visitors  would  be  less  abraded  than  those  of  breeders  in  spring/ 
summer.  However,  shorter  wings  may  have  been  a  character  of  the  founder  population, 
which  may  have  been  shorter-winged  than  the  longer-distance  migrants  passing  through 
to  North  Africa.  It  is  noteworthy  that  birds  from  Crete  and  the  Greek  islands  are  also 
shorter-winged  than  mainland  populations  (Cramp  1992,  Shirihai  et  al  2001).  Breeding 
season  adult  mean  wing  lengths  are;  males  58.4  mm  n  =  69,  females  57.6  mm  n  =  62  (Jones 
2006),  slightly  shorter  than  those  of  Cyprus  Warbler,  despite  Sardinian's  larger  body 
mass.  The  sexes  combined  mean  wing  length  of  the  population  breeding  in  the  west  of 
Cyprus,  57.7  mm  n  =  323  (Cozens  1996,  Brimmell  et  al  1998,  Jones  2006),  is  close  to  that 
of  melajiocephala  from  southern  Greece  (Cramp  1992).  Wing  lengths  of  the  population 
breeding  in  the  north  of  the  island  appear  similar,  mean  57.8  mm  n  =  9,  sexes  combined 
(Wayne  Fuller  &  Clive  Walton  pers  comm),  but  the  sample  size  is  very  small. 

There  have  been  several  recent  reports  of  melanistic  individuals  {eg  Mawson  & 
Holdsworth  2010  and  pers  comm,  Richardson  et  a!  2011).  This  may  be  a  character  of 
the  founder  population,  but  melanic  or  darkened  plumages  occur  in  many  island  birds 
(Newton  2003)  and  are  shown  by  the  Cypriot  endemic  avian  taxa  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992). 
Birdlife  Cyprus  have  no  confirmed  records  of  the  Levantine  race  S.  m.  momus  (Colin 
Richardson  pers  comm);  examination  of  hundreds  of  breeders  ringed  in  the  west  has 
revealed  only  nominate  melanocephala  (Geoff  Mawson  pers  comm)  and  breeders  in  the 
north  and  south  resemble  the  latter  in  the  field  (PF,  AM,  Clive  Walton  pers  comm).  Mean 
tail  lengths  of  Cyprus  breeders,  57.7  mm  n  =  123,  sexes  combined  (Jones  2006),  and  mean 
wing  lengths  are  longer  than  those  of  S.  m.  momus  (Shirihai  et  al  2001). 

Mean  weights  of  adults  in  the  breeding  season  are:  males  11.5  g  n  =  179,  females  11.8 
g  n  =  146  (Cozens  1996,  Brimmell  et  a!  1998,  Jones  2006).  Mean  weights  of  former  winter 
visitors  and  passage  migrants  are;  males  13.3  g  n  =  93,  females  12.2  g  n  =  81  (Flint  &  Stewart 
1992).  Thus  during  the  breeding  season  Sardinian  males  average  6.5%  heavier  than  male 
Cyprus  Warblers,  and  females  average  3.5%  heavier  than  female  and  10.3%  heavier  than 
male  Cyprus  Warblers.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  winter  only  weights  for  either  species. 
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but  from  the  data  we  do  have  including  Cozens  et  al  (2000),  Sardinian  maintains  its  heavier 
weight  outside  the  breeding  season.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Israel  the  body  mass  of  several 
small  passerines  including  Sardinian  Warbler  declined  significantly  between  1950  and 
1999,  apparently  in  response  to  global  warming  and  in  accordance  with  Bergmann's  rule 
(Yom-Tov  2001).  Such  a  change  might  be  looked  for  in  Sardinian  and  Cyprus  Warblers  on 
Cyprus. 

Mean  bill  dimensions  in  mm  are:  for  males,  length  13.6  n  =  67,  depth  2.8  n  =  67,  width 
2.6  n  =  18  and  for  females  length  13.5  n  =  59,  depth  2.8  n  =  60,  width  2.6  n  =  21  (Jones  2006). 
These  dimensions  are  smaller  than  those  of  west  Mediterranean  populations  of  nominate 
uielaiiocephala  given  by  Shirihai  et  al  (2001),  but  in  length  are  similar  to  those  of  birds  from 
Crete  (Roselaar  1995).  The  bill  dimensions  of  Cyprus  breeding  Sardinians  are  very  close 
to  those  of  Cyprus  Warbler  (above). 


SPECTACLED  WARBLER  (Plate  40) 

A  common  resident  in  the  more  arid  parts 
of  fhe  island,  especially  the  central  plain 
and  adjacent  slopes  and  foothills,  where 
average  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  400-450 
mm.  Its  typical  habitats  are  garrigue  and 
low  macjuis,  herbage,  margins  of  cultivation 
and  vegetation  on  salt  flats  (Flint  &  Stewart 
1992).  Although  easily  overlooked  it  seems 
to  have  extended  its  range  in  recent  decades, 
eg  to  the  ridge  and  northern  slopes  of  the 


Plate  40.  Spectacled  Warbler  Sylvia  conspidllata  male,  Ayia  Napa,  Cyprus,  15  April  201  I.  ©  Dave  Barnes 

Plate  4 1 .  Sympatric  habitat  of  Spectacled  Sylvia  conspidllata  and  Cyprus  S.  melanothorax  Warbler:  grass,  herbage, 
very  low  shrubs  and  scattered  pines  and  hawthorns  at  Lachin,  in  the  Kyrenia  mountains  above  Bellapais,  Cyprus,  June 
2002.  ©  Peter  Flint 
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Kyrenia  range  (Ku§kor  2000,  2003),  probably  because  of  the  increasing  aridity  of  the 
climate. 

It  has  been  present  since  at  least  the  19th  century,  but  its  similarity  to  mainland 
populations  despite  its  apparently  sedentary  nature  suggests  it  may  be  a  relatively  recent 
colonist.  In  those  parts  of  its  range  where  the  rainfall  exceeds  340-350  mm  it  is  sympatric 
with  Cyprus  Warbler  (eg  Plate  41).  Sardinian  Warbler  also  now  breeds  in  some  areas  where 
the  other  two  Sylvia  species  already  breed.  At  9.4  g  n  =  10,  sexes  combined  (Flint  &  Stewart 
1992),  Spectacled  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  species,  though  this  may  be  an  advantage 
on  the  hot  plain.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  it  also  declines  where  it  is  sympatric  with 
Sardinian,  eg  on  the  Kormakiti  peninsula,  especially  in  view  of  the  situation  on  Malta  (see 
below). 

THE  EVIDENCE  FOR  A  DECLINE  IN  CYPRUS  WARBLER  NUMBERS  IN 
AREAS  COLONISED  BY  SARDINIAN  WARBLER 

We  present  the  evidence  for  a  decline  in  Cyprus  Warblers  in  areas  colonised  by  breeding 
Sardinians  to  demonstrate  the  close  relationship  between  these  two  events.  However, 
while  correlation  may  provide  circumstantial  evidence  of  competitive  displacement, 
it  does  not  prove  causation.  Other  factors  such  as  habitat  and  climate  change  could  be 
wholly  or  partly  implicated;  we  later  examine  and  discuss  the  evidence  for  these  and  for 
competitive  displacement.  In  this  section  we  follow  the  geographic  sequence  of  the  spread 
of  Sardinian  Warbler  and  the  accompanying  decline  of  Cyprus  Warbler,  starting  with  the 
Akamas  then  progressively  enlarging  the  area  covered  to  also  include  Paphos  District,  the 
remainder  of  western  Cyprus  and  then  central  and  southern  Cyprus.  We  conclude  with 
the  Kyrenia  mountain  range  and  northern  Cyprus. 

Akamas  peninsula  and  Akamas  Important  Bird  Area 

There  are  few  records  of  the  status  of  Cyprus  Warbler  on  the  Akamas  peninsula  prior 
to  its  colonisation  by  Sardinian  Warbler.  However  in  April  1988  many  male  Cyprus 
Warblers  were  singing  in  juniper,  Cistiis  and  lentisc  scrub  along  the  track  between  Baths 
of  Aphrodite  and  cape  Arnaoutis  (PF);  suggesting  that  it  was  numerous  there  before 
Sardinians  colonised. 

The  first  indication  that  colonising  Sardinian  might  be  displacing  the  endemic  Cyprus 
Warbler  came  in  spring  1995  when  the  latter  appeared  to  be  more  common  in  the  area 
where  Sardinian  numbers  were  low,  compared  with  the  area  where  they  were  high  (Frost 
1996).  Although  subjective,  this  comment  was  based  on  three  weeks  observations  on  the 
Akamas  that  spring,  including  line  transects,  by  a  careful  and  reliable  observer.  During 
1997-1999,  ten  sites  were  monitored  each  year  (using  timed  species  counts,  Bibby  et  al  2000) 
in  the  Akamas/Laona  area  in  three  major  habitat  types:  natural  (mainly  trees),  scrub  and 
agricultural.  Cyprus  Warbler  declined  over  the  three  years  in  all  three  habitat  types.  By 
1999  it  was  absent  from  half  of  the  sites,  where  it  had  been  present  in  1997,  and  all  these 
sites,  and  many  others,  now  had  Sardinian  Warblers  (Pomeroy  1999).  In  spring  1997,  49 
Cyprus  Warblers  were  mapped  at  15  sites  at  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  mean  3.3  birds/site, 
range  1-6  (Cozens  &  Stagg  1998);  but  by  2009  they  were  found  in  only  1  of  7  transects  in 
the  same  area  (leronymidou  et  al  2012). 

Analysis  of  sight  records  from  the  peninsula  (Neo  Khorio  and  Latchi  northwestwards, 
including  Smyies,  Agios  Minas  and  Pano  Vakhines)  for  1993-2012  show  dramatic  declines 
in  Cyprus  Warbler,  both  in  records  and  in  the  numbers  of  individuals  recorded  (Figure  5). 
Yearly  means  of  records  to  numbers  of  individuals  for  the  three  time  periods  1993-1999, 
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Figure  5.  Akamas  peninsula  1993-2012  sight  records  of  Cyprus  Warbler  and  Sardinian  Warbler.  The  graph  shows 
for  each  species  the  mean  total  number  of  records/year  and  the  mean  total  number  of  individuals  recorded/year  for 
the  three  time  periods  indicated.  See  the  main  text  for  the  area  included  and  the  origins  of  the  records. 

2000-2009  and  2010-2012  were  14.1:28.0,  3.4:5. 5  and  0.7:1. 3  respectively.  For  comparison  the 
equivalent  figures  for  Sardinian  were  24.3:86.6,  18.5:97  and  15.0:94.7. 

A  similar  analysis  for  fhe  about  three  times  larger  Akamas  IBA  (179  km^),  which 
includes  the  peninsula  and  extends  further  south  to  Peyia  forest  and  cape  Drepanum 
(www.globalspecies.org/birdareas/display/25.  Figure  1),  also  shows  large  declines  in 
Cyprus  Warbler  records  and  individuals  (Figure  6).  Yearly  means  of  records  to  numbers  of 
individuals  for  the  same  three  time  periods  were  20.1:39.9,  7.4:11.6  and  3.0:4. 7  respectively. 
The  equivalent  results  for  Sardinian  were  29.5:105.0,  31.7:152.7  and  43.0:170.7.  The  maximum 
numbers  of  birds  recorded  at  any  one  time  within  the  IBA  during  the  three  time  periods 
were:  for  Cyprus  Warbler  10,  5  and  2;  and  for  Sardinian  23,  52  and  50  respectively  (BirdLife 
Cyprus  newsletters  and  database,  Cypriaca  recording  site  at  www.worldbirds.org,  AM, 
Derek  Pomeroy  pers  comm). 

The  numbers  of  Cyprus  Warblers  ringed  by  expedifions  to  the  Akamas  region  have 
also  reduced  and  they  are  now  rarely  caught  (Geoff  Mawson  pers  comm):  eg  spring  1995, 
16  Cyprus  and  108  Sardinian  (Cozens  1996);  spring  1997,  10  and  99  (Brimmell  et  al  1998); 
aufumn  1999,  3  and  95  (Stagg  et  al  2001);  spring  2010,  1  and  101  (Mawson  &  Holdsworth 
2010)  and  spring  2011,  none  and  127  respectively  (Sayer  2011).  In  1998  the  densities  of 
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Figure  6.  Akamas  IBA  1 993-20 1 2  sight  records  of  Cyprus  Warbler  and  Sardinian  Warbler.  The  graph  shows  for  each 
species  the  mean  total  number  of  records/year  and  the  mean  total  number  of  individuals  recorded/year  for  the  three 
time  periods  indicated.  See  the  main  text  for  the  area  included  and  the  origins  of  the  records. 
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Sardinian  and  Cyprus  Warblers  on  the  Akamas  peninsula  were  estimated  at  c40  and 
^20  birds/km-  respectively  (Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2002).  By  2012  Sardinians  were  present  in 
100s  and  Cyprus  Warblers  were  reduced  to  1  or  2  pairs/km^  (Derek  Pomeroy  pers  comm). 
Richardson  (2011)  considered  the  Akamas  to  now  be  almost  devoid  of  Cyprus  Warblers, 
which  is  supported  by  the  above  analysis  of  records. 

Papihos  District  (incliidittg  the  Akamas) 

During  1997-2001  timed  species  counts  showed  that  Cyprus  Warbler  decreased  in  six  out 
of  seven  sites  colonised  by  Sardinian  Warbler.  The  probability  of  this  result  occurring  by 
chance  is  0.0547  or  1  in  18,  though  not  statistically  significant  at  the  5%  level  (Pomeroy 
&  Walsh  2002).  However,  closer  examination  of  the  results  shows  that  the  three  sites 
with  the  largest  decreases  (of  c46,  c57  and  c78%)  were  within  or  very  close  to  the  area 
where  Sardinian  was  longest  established  and  most  numerous,  and  the  one  site  showing 
no  decrease  was  where  Sardinian  numbers  were  lowest.  This  pattern  of  results  might  be 
expected  if  Sardinian  was  displacing  Cyprus  Warbler.  Furthermore,  in  the  same  survey,  at 
a  nearby  site  outside  the  area  colonised  by  breeding  Sardinians,  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers 
increased  by  cT25%;  and  at  another  nearby  site  outside,  monitored  only  in  2001,  Cyprus 
Warbler  numbers  were  higher  than  at  any  of  the  sites  within  the  Sardinian  breeding  area. 
The  results  also  showed  that  Cyprus  Warbler  decreased  and  Sardinian  increased  in  all 
habitats  monitored:  forests,  semi-natural  and  agro-ecosystems;  and  that  Sardinian  density 
increases  with  time. 

Using  data  from  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  (2002),  plus  unpublished  timed  species  count  data 
from  those  authors  for  2002-2005,  Jones  (2006)  found  a  (non-significant)  decrease  in  Cyprus 
Warblers  for  1997-2005  in  the  area  where  Sardinians  were  longest  established  and  in 
highest  numbers,  a  gradual  (non-significant)  decrease  in  the  area  more  recently  colonised 
by  Sardinians,  and  a  gradual  (non-significant)  increase  in  the  area  without  Sardinians. 
However  looking  only  at  the  results  from  scrub,  the  most  widespread  and  most  favoured 
habitat  of  Cyprus  Warbler,  which  probably  holds  c85%  of  its  population  (calculated  from 
Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2006,  see  Cha}iges  in  breeding  popidation  size  below),  she  found  a  moderate 
(significant  at  the  5%  level)  decrease  in  Cyprus  Warblers  within  the  area  longest  colonised 
by  Sardinians,  Cyprus  Warbler's  mean  TSC  scores  falling  from  more  than  3  in  1997  to  less 
than  1  in  2005.  The  probability  of  this  result  occurring  by  chance  is  0.035  or  1  in  28. 

Transect  counts  at  38  sites  in  Paphos  District  2001-2004  produced  density  estimates  for 
male  Cyprus  Warblers  in  birds/km^  at  sites  with/without  Sardinian  Warblers  in  various 
habitat  types  as  follows:  forest  16.0/22.0,  uncultivated  (scrub)  40.1/133.9,  grassland  2. 3/0.0, 
permanent  crops  (groves,  orchards,  vineyards)  12.5/31,  arable  5.4/0.0  (Pomeroy  &  Walsh 
2006).  Thus  in  its  three  most  favoured  habitats  in  this  survey  (forest,  scrub  and  permanent 
crops)  Cyprus  Warbler  densities  were  lower  at  sites  colonised  by  Sardinians,  and  in  its  most 
important  habitat,  scrub,  were  only  one  third  of  that  at  sites  without  Sardinians.  The  same 
authors  also  gave  density  estimates  for  males  of  the  two  species  for  the  altitude  bands  <200 
m,  200-500  m,  500-800  m  and  >800  m.  The  results  in  birds/km^  were,  for  Cyprus  Warbler 
10.4,  25.6,  14.6  and  32.3;  and  for  Sardinian  90.9,  53.3,  10.6  and  0.0  respectively.  Thus  the 
lowest  density  of  Cyprus  Warblers  was  below  200  m,  where  they  were  outnumbered  9  to 
1  by  Sardinians. 

There  are  no  similar  pre  Sardinian  Warbler  colonisation  census  data  for  direct 
comparison,  but  before  the  colonisation  by  Sardinian,  Cyprus  Warbler  had  been  common 
at  low  altitudes  in  Paphos  District,  eg  in  May  1978  singing  males  were  very  common  in 
rocky  areas  with  scrub  down  to  sea  level  in  the  area  north  of  Paphos  to  Mavrokolymbos 
to  cape  Drepanum,  and  were  still  so  in  April  1988  (PF).  The  species  is  now  rarely  found  at 
cape  Drepanum  (eg  BirdLife  Cyprus  2009/2,  AM).  See  also  other  examples  of  its  previous 
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status  above  and  below.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Cyprus  Ornithological  Society  (founded 
1970)  also  often  described  Cyprus  Warbler  as  abundant,  citing  locations  near  sea  level 
in  Paphos  District  like  the  Akamas,  Lara,  Latchi,  Polis  and  Pomos  {eg  Charalambides  & 
Charalambides  1987,  1992).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  decline  of  Cyprus  Warbler  has  been 
greafesf  at  low  altitudes,  where  the  density  of  Sardinians  is  highest. 

Colin  Richardson  (pers  comm),  mainly  in  the  Paphos  area,  had  99  sightings  of  Cyprus 
Warbler  in  2006  but  only  52  in  2011  in  spite  of  more  frequent  field  trips  in  2011  than  in 
2006;  a  reduction  in  sightings  of  47%  in  five  years.  In  regular  visits  (>200/year)  to  the  area 
including  the  Minthis  hills  and  the  Paphos  foothills  at  Armou  and  Marathounta,  the  mean 
number  of  Cyprus  Warblers  recorded  by  him  (pers  comm)  per  visit  declined  from  0.67  in 
2004  to  0.09  in  2012;  a  reduction  of  87%  in  eight  years.  In  late  May  2013  no  Cyprus  Warblers 
were  seen  or  heard  by  him  (pers  comm)  during  a  2  km  transect  in  the  Marathounta  hills 
(clO  km  inland  from  Paphos  at  c430  m),  but  Sardinians  (22  pairs)  were  found  wherever 
scrub  was  present,  even  small  clusters  of  bushes  on  the  barren  hillsides  holding  pairs. 
Some  visitors  are  now  unable  to  find  Cyprus  Warbler,  instead  finding  only  Sardinians  at 
previously  recommended  Cyprus  Warbler  sites;  and  tour  group  leaders  are  reporting  that 
Cyprus  Warbler  is  increasingly  hard  to  find  in  spring  at  sites  in  Paphos  District  where  it 
could  formerly  be  relied  upon  (Colin  Richardson  pers  comm). 

In  soufhwesf  Paphos  District  in  late  March-mid  May  2013  Cyprus  Warblers  were  still 
present  in  good  numbers  alongside  Sardinians  in  some  areas,  typically  in  extensive  thorny 
scrub,  with  isolated  wild  olive,  carob,  Cistiis  and  thyme;  eg  east  of  Peyia  in  the  Xeros  valley 
area,  and  in  the  Mavrokolymbos  and  Asprokremmos  dam  areas  (AM).  Cyprus  Warblers 
were  also  found  in  some  isolated  pockets  of  scrub,  with  Sardinians  nearby  in  other 
habitats.  However  there  are  other  areas  of  similar  habitat  to  those  mentioned  above  in  the 
Xeros  valley  etc,  where  Cyprus  Warblers  were  known  by  AM  to  be  present  within  the  past 
five  years  but  which  now  hold  only  Sardinians  eg  a  site  in  the  outer  ravine  southeast  of 
Lara,  the  north  bank  of  Mavrokolymbos  dam,  the  area  immediately  west  of  Kelokedara 
ford  and  a  side  valley  just  north  of  Agios  Georgios  in  the  Dhiarizos  valley. 

Western  Cyprus  (including  Paphos  District) 

Cyprus  Warbler  was  common  and  widespread  in  the  west  prior  to  its  colonisation  by 
Sardinian  Warbler,  eg  in  April  1978  Cyprus  Warbler  was  very  common  in  open  bush 
habitats  with  some  trees  at  low  altitudes  and  in  the  Troodos  mountains  to  nearly  1400  m, 
with  three  singing  males  often  heard  from  one  point  (H-H  Bergmann  pers  comm),  and 
in  late  May  and  early  June  1979  singing  males  and  birds  carrying  food  were  common  in 
scrub  in  the  south  and  west  and  in  the  Troodos  mountains  (Flint  1981).  During  fieldwork 
for  their  Cyprus  breeding  birds  atlas  in  western  Cyprus  1995-2002,  Whaley  &  Dawes 
(2003)  found  that,  apart  from  some  areas  colonised  by  Sardinian  Warbler,  the  Cyprus 
Warbler  population  appeared  to  be  stable.  They  found  the  highest  numbers  of  Cyprus 
Warblers  in  the  west,  where  densities  in  ideal  habitats  were  up  to  100  singing  males/km^. 
Their  observations  also  led  them  to  believe  that  Cyprus  Warbler  was  being  displaced, 
at  least  in  the  area  of  the  Sardinian's  initial  colonisation.  Now  their  impression  is  that 
Cyprus  Warblers  are  far  less  obvious  in  the  west  and  difficult  to  see  in  areas  in  which  they 
previously  were  common  (David  Whaley  &  Judy  Dawes  pers  comm). 

Annual  counts  1997-2008  at  up  to  40  sites,  mainly  in  Paphos  District  (Pomeroy  2009), 
show  that  the  "Sardinian  Warbler  continues  its  spread,  and  in  the  west  of  fhe  island  is 
becoming  very  common.  Where  fhat  happens,  Cyprus  Warblers  decline."  The  graph  in 
Pomeroy  (2009)  shows  the  increase  in  Sardinians  1997-2008  as  c475%,  and  the  decrease 
in  Cyprus  Warblers  as  c40%,  with  a  decrease  every  year  2004-2008.  These  annual  counts 
continued  until  2011;  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  results  1998-2011  shows  a  strong  inverse 
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relationship  between  the  mean  abundance  of  Cyprus  and  Sardinian  Warblers  recorded 
each  year:  the  former  showing  a  significant  decrease  of  4.7%  per  year  whereas  the  latter 
show  a  significant  increase  of  27%  per  year.  The  probability  of  these  three  results  occurring 
by  chance  is  in  each  case  less  than  1  in  1000.  In  2010-2011  annual  data  was  still  being 
collected  at  30  of  the  sites;  Cyprus  Warbler  had  never  been  recorded  at  one  of  these,  and 
at  17  of  the  remaining  29  it  was  no  longer  being  recorded.  The  results  also  show  that  on 
non-grassland  sites  {eg  scrub,  forest,  permanent  crops)  Cyprus  Warbler  would  be  expected 
to  decline  after  two  years  of  occupancy  by  Sardinian  Warbler  (Pomeroy  et  al  in  prep). 

Further  compelling  evidence  of  much  lower  numbers  of  Cyprus  Warblers  in  the  west 
(where  there  are  many  Sardinians)  compared  with  areas  further  east  (where  there  are  few 
or  none),  comes  from  counts  in  2013  in  BirdLife  Cyprus's  breeding  bird  atlas  10  km  squares 
(BirdLife  Cyprus  newsletters,  Cypriaca  recording  site  at  www.worldbirds.org).  The  results 
from  atlas  squares  in  the  west  (west  of  the  Dhiarizos  valley),  gave  Cyprus/Sardinian 
Warbler  numbers  of  0/28,  2/21,  2/15,  0/15  and  0/12.  East  of  this,  in  the  area  from  cape  Aspro 
to  Kolossi  and  inland  to  the  lower  Troodos  massif  between  Arminou  and  Moniatis,  was 
a  'buffer  zone'  where  both  species  were  present  in  rather  more  equal  numbers:  Cyprus/ 
Sardinian  18/10,  13, '22,  8/24,  7/16,  5/27,  and  1/20  {nb  the  last  two  squares  were  covered  late 
in  the  breeding  season,  in  mid-late  June,  when  Cyprus  Warblers  are  less  obvious).  Further 
east  again,  counts  in  squares  east,  north  and  northeast  of  Limassol  and  immediately  east 
and  northeast  of  Troodos  show  much  higher  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  and  few  Sardinians: 
52/0,  45/1,  39/0,  38/0,  30/1,  28/0,  28/5,  24/0,  17/0,  29/8  and  16/5. 

The  boundaries  of  the  above  'buffer  zone'  cut  across  the  rainfall  isohyets  and  altitude 
contours,  rather  than  running  parallel  with  them;  the  latter  would  have  been  expected  if 
declining  rainfall  and/or  increasing  temperatures  were  responsible  for  Cyprus  Warbler's 
decline.  If  Sardinian  Warbler  is  displacing  Cyprus  Warbler  then  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  area  where  the  latter  is  scarce  or  absent  can  be  expected  to  move  progressively 
eastward  in  future  years  into  the  remaining  Cyprus  Warbler  range  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  as  the  Sardinian  Warbler  spreads  and  the  Cyprus  Warbler  declines  in  the  same 
areas.  Based  on  events  so  far,  it  seems  very  likely  that  this  will  happen. 

Western,  central  and  southern  Cyprus 

The  areas  colonised  by  Sardinian  Warbler  in  western,  central  and  southern  Cyprus  were 
mapped  by  leronymidou  et  al  (2012):  the  main  continuous  population  in  the  west  covers 
almost  all  of  Paphos  District  and  the  western  part  of  Limassol  District,  with  four  small 
outlying  areas.  In  addition  they  mapped  their  202  survey  localities  (each  involving  a  500 
m  transect)  showing  where  Cyprus  Warblers  were  detected  or  not  detected.  Their  results 
show  a  mean  of  1.0  Cyprus  Warblers  detected  at  each  of  the  123  survey  locations  within 
the  Sardinian's  breeding  range  (or  a  mean  of  2.8  at  the  43  localities  where  Cyprus  Warblers 
were  detected),  and  a  mean  of  1.4  at  the  79  survey  locations  outside  the  Sardinian's 
breeding  range  (or  a  mean  of  3.6  at  the  31  locations  where  they  were  detected),  even  though 
there  was  less  scrub  (the  prime  Cyprus  Warbler  habitat)  in  the  latter  area. 

The  79  survey  locations  outside  the  Sardinian's  breeding  range  include  24  on  the 
central  plain  which  are  also  outside  the  Cyprus  Warbler's  known  breeding  range  (Flint  & 
Stewart  1992),  and  when  plotted  against  average  annual  isohyets  (Meteorological  Service 
2013a)  all  have  rainfall  less  than  c340-350  mm.  No  Cyprus  Warblers  were  detected  at  any  of 
these  locations.  If  these  24  are  excluded  from  the  79,  the  mean  number  of  Cyprus  Warblers 
detected  at  the  55  survey  locations  outside  the  Sardinian's  breeding  range  but  within  its 
own  known  breeding  range  can  be  calculated  as  either  (1.4  x  79)155  or  (3.6  x  31)/55.  As 
these  calculations  involve  the  multiplication  of  numbers  rounded  to  one  decimal  place 
the  final  result  will  be  2.0  or  2.1,  twice  the  detection  rate  of  that  within  the  Sardinian's 
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range.  Also,  as  Sardinian  Warblers  have  spread  southeastward  from  the  original  area  of 
colonisation  on  the  Akamas,  the  decline  in  Cyprus  Warblers  if  caused  by  competition 
with  Sardinians  might  be  expected  to  be  greatest  in  the  northwest  (where  they  have  been 
longest  exposed  to  Sardinians)  and  lowest  in  the  southeast  of  the  Sardinian's  range.  From 
the  mapped  results  of  leronymidou  et  al  (2012)  this  does  appear  to  be  so:  of  their  114  survey 
locations  within  the  main  breeding  range  of  Sardinian  Warbler,  Cyprus  Warblers  were 
encountered  at  only  10  of  the  57  (17.5%)  survey  locations  in  the  northwest,  compared  with 
28  of  the  57  (49.1%)  locations  in  the  southeast.  Within  the  Sardinian's  main  breeding  range 
leronymidou  et  al  (2012)  encountered  it  at  a  ratio  of  5:1  to  Cyprus  Warbler.  A  much  higher 
ratio  than  the  2.3:1  obtained  from  the  2001-2004  population  figures  for  the  two  species  in 
Paphos  District  (Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2006);  suggesting  that  the  ratio  in  favour  of  Sardinian 
had  apparently  doubled  in  less  than  a  decade. 

Cyprus  Warblers  are  numerous  where  Sardinians  are  still  in  low  numbers  or  absent:  eg 
11  males  Germasogeia  dam  and  11  Curium  stadium  April  2009;  17  Akrotiri  junipers  May 
2009;  10  Kensington  cliffs  March  2010;  30+  Pissouri  heights  (east)  May  2010,  where  it  was  the 
commonest  breeding  bird;  12  Stavrovouni  and  13  Lefkara  June  2010;  11  males  Souni  and 
18  males  Amathus  hills  March  2011;  15  Pentaschinos  river  May  2011;  10  pairs  Apsiou  April 
2012;  and  15  Kalavasos  and  19  Maroni  July  2012  (Richardson  et  al  2010,  2011,  2012,  BirdLife 
Cyprus  2012/5,7).  Very  high  densities  were  also  found  in  April-May  2013;  locations  and 
numbers  of  singing  males/area  were:  Agios  Konstantinos  church  ravine  above  Kouklia 
(Plate  9),  5  or  6  in  1.4  ha  (no  Sardinians  within  area);  Petra  tou  Romiou  headland  above 
restaurant,  6  or  7  in  1.4  ha  (no  Sardinians  within  area);  and  Pissouri  headland  east  basin,  5 
or  6  in  1.0  ha  (one  Sardinian  within  area).  Areas  measured  on  Google  Earth,  using  several 
reference  points  at  each  site  (AM). 

Kyrenia  mountain  range  and  northern  Cypmis 

Earlier  records  show  that  Cyprus  Warbler  was  common  in  the  north  of  the  island:  eg 
McNeile  (1948-1955)  found  it  common  and  widespread  in  the  Kyrenia  hills  and  mountains, 
and  Ashton-Johnson  (1961)  found  nesting  birds  'extremely  common'  on  the  Karpas 
peninsula.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Kyrenia  range  Sardinian  Warbler  population  in  2001, 
PE,  aware  of  the  apparent  decline  of  Cyprus  Warblers  in  the  area  colonised  by  Sardinians 
on  the  Akamas,  used  response  to  song  playback  to  look  for  evidence  of  a  similar  decline 
in  the  north.  Cyprus  Warbler  song  (from  Roche  1992)  was  played  through  a  Sony  minidisc 
and  separate  small  Sony  battery-powered  speaker;  the  apparatus  was  placed,  speaker 
facing  up,  under  small  bushes  and  played  at  full  volume  for  five  minutes.  Two  observers 
watched  from  a  car  10-15  m  distant  and  recorded  responses,  usually  birds  appearing  from 
cover  and  approaching  the  speaker.  Sites  were  >100  m  apart  and  near  tracks  and  minor 
roads.  During  the  2001-2002  breeding  seasons  Cyprus  Warblers  responded  at  12  of  22 
(55%)  sites  within  the  Sardinian  breeding  area,  compared  with  at  38  of  40  (95%)  sites  in 
similar  habitat  outside  that  area.  This  suggests  that  the  density  of  Cyprus  Warblers  within 
the  area  colonised  by  breeding  Sardinians  may  have  been  lower  than  outside  it,  though 
not  of  course  proving  a  decline. 

Due  to  a  much  lower  level  of  observer  coverage  than  in  the  south  the  current  situation 
in  the  north  of  the  island  is  not  well  known;  annual  long-term  census  counts  (similar  to 
those  made  by  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  in  the  southwest)  are  needed  to  accurately  determine 
population  levels  and  trends.  Based  on  the  current  limited  and  mainly  anecdotal  evidence, 
Cyprus  Warblers  appear  to  be  declining  in  some  areas,  while  Sardinians  continue  to 
increase.  The  former  are  now  of  patchy  distribution;  absent  from  some  areas  of  apparently 
suitable  habitat  where  only  Sardinians  are  present,  and  are  most  encountered  where  the 
scrub  is  lower  and  denser,  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain  range.  In  areas  of 
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taller  scrub  (juniper  and  pines)  sometimes  now  only  Sardinians  are  found  (Robin  Snape 
pers  comm).  Records  from  the  Karpas  peninsula  are  contradictory;  they  may  indicate  a 
very  recent  decline  in  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers.  Census  counts  in  several  areas  in  spring 
2010  and  2011  found  that  Cyprus  Warblers  outnumbered  Sardinians  by  a  mean  of  eight 
to  one,  though  in  spring  2011  other  observers  reported  approximately  equal  numbers  in 
north  Karpas  (BirdLife  Cyprus  newsletters,  Cypriaca  recording  site  at  www.worldbirds. 
org).  In  spring  2012  Steve  Cale  (pers  comm)  also  found  approximately  equal  numbers 
on  the  Karpas  (18  Sardinians  and  14  Cyprus  Warblers),  and  in  spring  2013  he  found  that 
Sardinians  appeared  to  outnumber  Cyprus  Warblers  at  stops  along  the  Karpas  road.  At 
cape  Andreas,  many  singing  male  Cyprus  Warblers  and  no  Sardinians  were  present  in 
April  2004  (PF),  Sardinians  had  reached  there  by  April  2007  (BirdLife  Cyprus  newsletters 
and  database),  and  in  April  2011  a  3  km  transect  along  the  north  coast  westwards  from 
the  cape  found  only  Sardinians  (Ku§kor  sightings  group  at  http://groups.yahoo.com). 
Since  2010,  Colin  Richardson  (pers  comm)  has  recorded  only  Sardinians  at  the  cape  in 
spring.  In  April  2013  Cyprus  Warblers  were  difficult  to  find  there  (whereas  Sardinians 
were  numerous)  and  not  recorded  by  all  visitors  (Steve  Cale  pers  comm,  BirdLife  Cyprus 
newsletters,  Ku§kor  sightings  group  at  http://groups.yahoo.com).  Along  the  north  coast 
west  from  Kantara,  only  Sardinians  are  now  present  in  habitat  that  seems  very  suited  to 
Cyprus  Warbler  (Robin  Snape  pers  comm)  and  where  the  latter  species  was  present  in 
2001  (PF).  This  accords  with  the  experience  of  Nick  Pegler  (pers  comm)  who  has  noticed  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  at  Agios  Amvrosios  (on  the  north  coast  between  Kantara  and 
Kyrenia)  that  Cyprus  Warblers  have  become  more  difficult  to  locate  (with  none  found  in 
autumn  2013),  whereas  the  opposite  is  the  case  for  Sardinian  Warbler.  However,  he  (pers 
comm)  is  still  finding  singing  male  Cyprus  Warblers  around  Pentadactylos  mountain. 
In  the  western  Kyrenia  range  and  adjacent  areas  Clive  Walton  (pers  comm)  is  still 
encountering  Cyprus  Warblers  in  usual  numbers.  At  cape  Kormakiti  in  spring  2012,  Steve 
Cale  (pers  comm)  recorded  5  Cyprus  and  11  Sardinian  Warblers  and  in  spring  2013  he  did 
not  see  any  Cyprus  Warblers  there  whereas  Sardinians  were  numerous.  In  early  October 

2012  Colin  Richardson  (pers  comm)  counted  14  Sardinians  and  no  Cyprus  Warblers  there. 

Changes  in  breeding  population  size 

We  are  aware  of  six  whole  island  Cyprus  Warbler  population  estimates: 

1994  4000-8000  pairs  (Tucker  &  Heath  1994). 

1998  clOO  000  pairs  (Snow  &  Perrins  1998). 

2000  180  000  pairs  (Flint  2000). 

2003  120  000-280  000  pairs  (Whaley  &  Dawes  2003). 

2004  70  000-140  000  pairs  (BirdLife  International  2004). 

2013  60  000-120  000  pairs  (BirdLife  Cyprus,  not  yet  published). 

Apart  from  recent  large  declines  in  areas  colonised  by  Sardinian  Warbler,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Cyprus  Warbler  has  ever  been  anything  other  than  common 
and  widespread,  thus  as  presented  the  above  widely  varying  figures  clearly  do  not  reliably 
show  changes  over  time.  An  examination  of  the  reliability  of  these  estimates,  and  of  the 
methods  and  assumptions  used  to  arrive  at  them  (Appendix  1),  suggests  that  the  1994, 1998 
and  2004  estimates  are  too  low,  that  the  2000,  2003  and  2013  estimates  are  more  accurate, 
and  thus  that  there  may  have  been  a  decline  of  more  than  30%  between  2000/2003  and  2013. 
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Tlie  evidence  against  a  decline  of  Cyprus  Warbler  in  areas  colonised  by  Sardinian 
Warbler 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  published  or  unpublished  evidence,  from  either  systematic  or 
non-systematic  records,  that  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  do  not  decrease  in  areas  long 
colonised  by  Sardinian  Warbler.  Neither  are  we  aware  from  such  records  of  any  declines  in 
Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  in  areas  not  colonised  by  Sardinian  Warbler.  Parts  of  the  middle 
and  lower  northern  slopes  of  the  Troodos  range  were  poorly  covered  in  past  systematic 
surveys  and  have  few  non-systematic  records  either  {eg  Whaley  &  Dawes  2003,  Pomeroy 
&  Walsh  2000,  2002,  2006,  leronymidou  et  al  2012,  Derek  Pomeroy  pers  comm.  Figure  4), 
probably  because  of  limited  access  and  proximity  to  the  cease  fire  line.  Cyprus  Warbler's 
status  in  these  areas  is  thus  not  well  known  and  should  be  further  investigated. 

The  BirdLife  Cyprus  database  shows  an  increase  in  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  recorded 
in  recent  years,  eg  from  c2322  during  1993-1999,  to  12  593  during  2005-2011;  this  appears 
to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  increased  observer  coverage.  For  example,  the  2005-2011  total 
includes  8193  birds  recorded  by  one  observer  contributing  almost  daily  records,  mainly 
from  the  same  area;  there  has  also  been  a  50%  increase  in  the  number  of  contributors,  from 
c40  to  c60,  and  some  previously  under-watched  sites,  outside  or  marginally  within  the 
Sardinian  area  are  now  more  often  covered  systematically.  In  addition,  during  1993-1999, 
c6%  of  records  were  summarised  eg  'widespread'  or  'many  places  all  month'  and  these 
each  counted  as  only  one  record,  whereas  during  2005-2011  there  were  no  such  records; 
this  will  have  resulted  in  a  small  further  increase  in  the  number  of  records  and  of  the 
number  of  birds  recorded. 

The  evidence  for  a  decline  — conclusions 

The  evidence  presented  above  is  from  different  observers,  often  using  different  methods 
and  covering  different  areas,  and  includes  both  systematic  and  non-systematic  records, 
and  cjualitative  and  quantitative  data.  Flowever  viewed  overall  it  consistently  shows  that, 
at  least  in  the  west  of  the  island,  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  are  lower  in  areas  colonised 
by  Sardinian  Warbler,  that  they  decrease  in  such  areas  and  the  longer  Sardinian  has  been 
present  in  an  area  the  greater  and  more  serious  the  decline  in  Cyprus  Warbler  is.  This  does 
not  prove  a  causal  link,  but  when  combined  with  the  fact  that  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers 
remain  high  outside  areas  long  colonised  by  Sardinians  there  is  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  that  one  does  exist. 

The  understanding  that  the  Cyprus  Warbler  is  in  serious  decline  in  areas  colonised 
by  Sardinian  Warblers  is  also  shared  by  Colin  Richardson  (BirdLife  Cyprus  recorder 
2004-2013),  based  on  his  own  observations  and  records  and  comments  submitted  to 
him  by  resident  and  visiting  observers  (Colin  Richardson  pers  comm).  The  two  previous 
recorders  also  commented  on  the  decline  in  Cyprus  Warbler  numbers  in  areas  colonised 
by  Sardinian  Warbler  {eg  Sanders  2000,  Gordon  et  a!  2004). 

POSSIBLE  REASONS  FOR  THE  DECLINE  IN  CYPRUS  WARBLERS: 
COMPETITIVE  DISPLACEMENT 

If  Sardinian  Warbler  is  displacing  Cyprus  Warbler,  as  the  circumstantial  evidence  suggests, 
then  this  is  liable  to  be  as  a  result  of  competition  for  territories  and/or  food  (competitive 
displacement),  and  we  here  present  and  discuss  the  evidence  for  this.  Afterwards,  we 
examine  other  possible  reasons  for  the  Cyprus  Warbler's  decline:  climate  and  habitat 
change,  and  'apparent  competition'  due  to  predators  and  parasites. 
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luterspecific  territoriality  ivithin  the  breeding  season 

Jones  (2006)  mapped  the  home-ranges  (the  area  used  by  a  pair  for  foraging)  of  65  Cyprus 
and  70  Sardinian  Warbler  pairs  at  seven  sites  in  2004-2005.  Both  species  were  present 
together  at  five  sites  in  2004  and  at  all  seven  in  2005.  She  also  mapped  the  mean  centre 
of  activity  of  each  pair  within  its  home-range  (for  Cyprus  Warbler  these  centres  are  on 
average  25.4  m  distant  from  their  nest  sites  and  for  Sardinian  15.5  m  distant).  She  found 
that  the  home-ranges  of  congenerics  overlapped  more  than  those  of  conspecifics  and 
from  the  raw  data  found  that  conspecific  nearest-neighbour  distances  were  significantly 
larger  than  congeneric  nearest-neighbour  distances  (the  actual  distances  are  not  given  by 
her).  She  concluded  that  the  two  species  are  not  interspecifically  territorial  and  that  both 
establish  home-ranges  without  reference  to  the  other  species,  resulting  in  considerable 
interspecific  home-range  overlap. 

This  conclusion  may  be  correct,  but  to  us  the  maps  appear  to  show  patterns  in  the 
interspecific  distribution  of  the  home  ranges  and  their  centres,  which  suggests  that  some 
degree  of  interspecific  territoriality  may  exist,  because  if  there  was  no  territoriality  a 
random  distribution  would  be  expected  (Newton  1998).  Specifically,  where  congeneric 
home-ranges  overlap,  most  Cyprus  Warbler  home-range  centres  lie  outside  Sardinian 
home-ranges,  and  the  minority  within  are  usually  close  to  the  edge  of  the  other  species' 
home-ranges;  but  the  reverse  is  not  so  with  Sardinian.  Thus  of  42  Cyprus  Warbler  home- 
ranges  which  overlap  with  Sardinian  home-ranges,  only  17  have  their  centres  within  the 
home-ranges  of  the  other  species,  by  a  mean  distance  of  8  m.  But  of  48  Sardinian  home- 
ranges  which  overlap  with  Cyprus  Warbler  home-ranges,  31  have  their  centres  within  the 
home-i'anges  of  the  other  species,  by  a  mean  distance  of  15  m.  The  maps  also  show  that 
five  Sardinian  home-ranges  lie  wholly  within  Cyprus  Warbler  home-ranges,  but  that  the 
reverse  is  true  for  no  Cyprus  Warbler  home-ranges. 

The  often  larger  home-range  sizes  of  Cyprus  Warbler  probably  partly  accounts  for 
these  differences,  but  there  are  also  differences  in  conspecific  home-range  overlaps: 
those  of  Cyprus  Warbler  overlapping  more  than  those  of  Sardinian.  Thus  of  43  Cyprus 
Warbler  home-ranges  which  overlap  those  of  other  Cyprus  Warblers,  the  centres  of  ten 
lie  within  other  home-ranges,  but  of  39  Sardinian  home-ranges  which  overlap  those  of 
other  Sardinians,  the  centres  of  only  two  lie  within  other  home-ranges.  The  ratios  of 
home-range  centres  lying  within  overlapping  congeneric/conspecific  home-ranges  are;  for 
Cyprus  Warbler  17:10  (1.7:1)  and  for  Sardinian  31:2  (15.5:1).  Also,  where  there  is  substantial 
or  complete  overlap  of  two  or  more  congeneric  home-ranges,  their  centres  never  coincide 
and  are  usually  spaced  well  apart,  this  is  also  so  with  similar  conspecific  overlap  of 
Cyprus  Warbler  home-ranges,  eg  Figs  3.1a,  c-e,  h,  j-m  in  Jones  (2006).  Note,  however,  that 
different  sites  had  slightly  different  vegetation  and  resulting  different  mean  home  range 
sizes  as  well  as  different  proportions  of  Sardinian  to  Cyprus  Warblers;  there  were  also 
different  numbers  of  observations  of  each  pair.  This  means  thaf  such  a  re-analysis  needs 
to  be  treated  with  caution.  Measurements  from  maps  are  also  subject  to  inaccuracy,  though 
both  authors  have  independently  measured  them  and  obtained  the  same  results. 

If  our  re-analysis  is  correct,  these  apparent  differences  in  home-range  patterns 
suggest  that  Cyprus  Warbler  may  treat  Sardinian  territorially,  at  least  to  some  extent,  as 
a  conspecific,  and  may  have  some  tendency  to  avoid  its  home-ranges,  especially  their 
centres,  but  that  the  reverse  is  apparently  much  less  so  with  Sardinian,  which  appears  to 
establish  and  utilise  its  home-ranges  largely  irrespective  of  those  of  Cyprus  Warbler.  Such 
behaviour  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  differences  in  nearest  neighbour  distances 
mentioned  above.  Further  evidence  of  this  apparently  different  territorial  behaviour  is 
shown  by  their  responses  to  recorded  song  played  at  the  centres  of  their  home-ranges: 
where  the  two  are  sympatric  Cyprus  Warbler  responds  equally  strongly  to  conspecific 
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and  congeneric  song,  but  Sardinian  responds  more  strongly  to  conspecific  (Jones  2006). 
Similar  differences  are  also  shown  in  their  ratios  of  incidents  of  conspecific/interspecific 
aggression:  24:14  (1.7:1)  for  Cyprus  Warbler  and  29:8  (3.6:1)  for  Sardinian.  Looking  only 
at  medium  level  aggression,  ie  chases,  the  ratios  are  15:6  (2.5:1)  and  24:4  (6:1)  respectively 
(Jones  2006).  The  apparent  differences  in  home-range  patterns,  responses  to  song  playback 
and  interspecific  aggression  may  suggest  that  Cyprus  Warbler  has  weaker  conspecific 
territoriality  than  Sardinian,  but  stronger  interspecific  territoriality.  These  apparent 
differences  in  territorial  behaviour  between  the  two  species  may  have  arisen  because 
Cyprus  Warbler  has  apparently  evolved  in  isolation  from  other  breeding  Sylvia  species 
(apart  from  limited  and  perhaps  recent  sympatry  with  Spectacled  Warbler);  whereas 
the  Sardinians  have  arisen  from  mainland  populations  sympatric  with  five  other  Sylvia 
species. 

Interspecific  aggression  ivithin  the  breeding  season 

Jones  (2006)  recorded  22  incidents  of  interspecific  aggression  during  the  breeding  season, 
and  we  know  of  a  further  nine  (Frost  1996,  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2002,  Richardson  2011, 
BirdLife  Cyprus  database,  PF,  AM).  These  involve  chivvying  (a  close  approach  or  slow 
pursuit  through  vegetation,  Jones  2006)  or  chasing,  not  fights,  and  all  but  one  are  of  single 
incidents.  In  20  the  aggression  came  from  Cyprus  Warbler:  these  include  a  record  of  a  male 
over  three  days  acting  aggressively  towards  a  pair  of  Sardinians  with  young.  It  waited  in 
a  bush  near  their  nest  and  chased  the  adults  when  they  returned  with  food.  Occasionally 
it  entered  the  bush  containing  the  nest  and  appeared  to  attack  the  nestlings.  On  the  third 
day  the  young  had  fledged  (and  moved  into  the  Cyprus  Warbler's  territory)  and  the 
aggressiveness  continued,  particularly  towards  the  male,  who  was  chased  relentlessly 
(AM).  In  11  interactions  the  aggression  came  from  Sardinian  Warbler:  these  include 
records  of  one  chasing  a  Cyprus  Warbler  from  its  territory  (Richardson  2011)  and  of  a  male 
displacing  a  singing  male  Cyprus  Warbler  and  singing  from  the  same  perch  (BirdLife 
Cyprus  database).  The  last  two  records  were  both  in  late  March  (in  different  years),  at  a 
time  when  returning  Cyprus  Warblers  may  have  been  attempting  to  establish  territories 
among  already  breeding  Sardinians.  The  number  of  recorded  incidents  is  low  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  evidence  of  a  low  level  of  interspecific  territoriality,  because  Jones  (2006) 
recorded  few  incidents  of  conspecific  aggression  either:  only  24  for  Cyprus  Warbler  and 
29  for  Sardinian,  though  they  tended  to  be  of  a  higher  intensity  and  included  five  fights. 
In  passerines  song  is  the  primary  means  of  territorial  defence  in  deterring  other  males; 
removal  and  playback  experiments  showing  that  song  alone  can  cause  surrounding  males 
to  avoid  a  conspecific's  territory  (Catchpole  &  Slater  2008).  For  Cyprus  and  Sardinian 
Warblers  its  effect  is  intensified  by  singing  and  displaying  from  a  prominent  perch  and, 
in  high  intensity  situations,  by  song  flights  (Cramp  1992),  so  they  may  have  relatively  little 
need  for  overt  aggression. 

Jones  (2006)  found  no  evidence  of  a  competitive  mechanism  during  the  breeding 
season,  but  her  results  did  indicate  that  within  the  zone  longest  colonised  by  Sardinians 
that  Cyprus  Warblers  had  larger  brood  sizes  of  poorer  cjuality,  compared  with  smaller 
brood  sizes  of  higher  quality  within  the  zone  where  there  were  few  Sardinians.  The 
former  pattern  is  what  might  be  expected  if  there  was  a  relatively  high  adult  mortality  in 
that  zone  (Jones  2006). 

Competition  front  Sardinian  Warbler  outside  the  breeding  season 

Jones'  (2006)  study  did  not  cover  the  winter;  she  suggested  that  during  that  season  of 
relative  food  scarcity  Cyprus  Warblers  might  be  negatively  impacted  by  food  competition 
for  fruit  (berries)  with  overwintering  Sardinian  Warblers  of  the  breeding  population.  The 
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period  after  breeding  and  before  departure  or  overwintering,  perhaps  June-October,  may 
also  be  of  importance  in  this  respect;  especially  as  before  their  colonisation,  no  Sardinian 
Warblers  would  have  been  present  during  these  summer  and  autumn  months.  During 
this  period  Cyprus  Warblers  moult  and  presumably  either  gain  weight  for  migration  or 
achieve/maintain  good  condition  to  face  overwintering  on  the  island.  Insufficient  food  due 
to  competition  from  Sardinian  Warblers  could  leave  them  in  poorer  condition,  resulting  in 
higher  mortality  on  migration  or  in  winter. 

During  the  breeding  season  both  species  on  Cyprus  eat  largely  the  same  food  items 
(Jones  2006);  and  this  is  probably  so  during  the  post-breeding  months  when  Cyprus 
Warblers  in  Sardinian  areas  will  have  to  compete  for  food  with  a  denser  population  of 
Sardinians  which  with  their  fledged  young  will  have  roughly  doubled  in  size.  This  would 
lead  to  a  faster  depletion  of  food  resources  than  in  areas  without  Sardinians.  Arthropods 
are  important  in  the  diet  of  both  species  (Shirihai  et  al  2001,  Jones  2006),  but  arthropod 
biomass  on  Cyprus  falls  to  a  low  level  by  late  June  (Jones  2006),  and  probably  remains  so 
throughout  what  are  some  of  the  hottest  and  driest  months  of  the  year.  A  large  range  of 
fruit  (berries  etc)  is  taken  by  Sardinian  Warbler,  especially  in  late  summer,  autumn  and 
winter  (Cramp  1992,  Shirihai  et  al  2001),  and  also  by  Cyprus  Warbler,  whose  diet  was 
found  to  contain  fruit  more  frequently  than  Sardinian  (Jones  2006),  and  which  often  eats 
berries  during  the  winter  months  (AM).  The  size  of  fruits/berries  which  can  be  swallowed 
whole  (the  most  efficient  method  of  consuming  them)  by  Sylvia  species  depends  upon  their 
gape/bill  width  (Shirihai  2001):  this  dimension  is  similar  in  Cyprus  breeding  Sardinian 
Warblers  and  in  Cyprus  Warbler,  suggesting  the  two  probably  compete  closely  for  the 
same  fruits.  Unlike  arthropods,  which  are  thinly  spread  and  gathered  by  gleaning  (Jones 
2006),  fruiting  bushes  are  a  localised  food  source  which  can  be  defended.  Such  behaviour 
has  been  observed  in  the  Cyprus  Warbler,  males  defending  blackberry,  lentisc  and  other 
fruiting  bushes  in  winter  and  driving  away  a  female  Cyprus  Warbler  and  a  male  Sardinian 
(AM  and  see  below).  The  Sardinian  Warbler  outside  Cyprus  is  also  known  to  defend  winter 
territories  containing  nectar-rich  flowers  and/or  berries  against  conspecifics  (Cramp  1992). 

Cyprus  Warbler  has  always  experienced  the  presence  in  autumn  of  millions  of  small 
migrant  passerines  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992),  and  in  winter  of  common  winter  visitors  like 
Robin  ErithacHS  rubeciila,  Black  Redstart  Phoeniciinis  ochniros,  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquatus, 
Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla  and  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopiis  collybita  which  often  share  its  habitat 
(Flint  1999,  AM)  and  are  probably  food  competitors.  The  previously  large  population  of 
Sardinian  winter  visitors  would  also  have  been  food  competitors.  It  isn't  known  whether 
that  population  was  smaller  than  the  present  resident  population,  but  the  former  was 
of  variable  occurrence  with  peak  numbers  December-February,  whereas  the  latter  is 
apparently  present  throughout  the  whole  of  every  winter  in  large  numbers;  and  some 
winter  visitors  still  occur  as  well.  Thus  the  presence  now  of  the  residents  during  the  winter 
probably  represents  additional  competition  for  food. 

So  far  almost  all  studies  of  Sardinian  Warbler  in  Cyprus  have  been  in  the  breeding 
season,  but  a  seven  week  study  late  October-mid  December  2012  showed  that  competition 
for  territories  in  winter  from  the  heavier  and  increasingly  more  numerous  Sardinians  may 
be  a  factor  in  the  decline  of  Cyprus  Warblers  (AM).  Observations  of  both  species  at  two 
mainly  scrub  sites  near  Mavrokolymbos  and  Petra  tou  Romiou  in  Paphos  District  showed 
little  interspecific  territorial  aggression  until  early  November,  but  it  became  frequent 
thereafter.  It  was  initiated  by  males  and  females  of  both  species  and  sometimes  involved 
prolonged,  vigorous  and  repeated  chases;  both  species  apparently  trying  to  establish  and 
hold  winter  territories  and  evict  the  other  from  them.  This  activity  increased  markedly 
from  late  November. 
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At  Mavrokolymbos  on  21  November  a  male  Cyprus  Warbler,  over  a  period  of  one 
and  half  hours,  on  at  least  four  occasions  chased  a  male  Sardinian  away  from  a  group 
of  fruiting  bushes  and  up  a  gulley;  although  the  chases  were  aggressive  and  vigorous 
the  latter  bird  discretely  returned  each  time  after  10-15  minutes.  An  influx  of  Sardinians 
occurred  on  24  November,  and  on  1  December  there  were  simultaneous  chases  there 
involving  up  to  eight  individuals,  apparently  including  two  male  Cyprus  and  three  male 
Sardinian  Warblers.  On  the  same  date  there  a  female  Sardinian  chased  a  female  Cyprus 
Warbler  on  at  least  three  occasions,  apparently  trying  to  push  her  out  of  the  area;  similar 
behaviour  occurred  on  7  December.  This  female  Cyprus  Warbler  changed,  in  a  short  time, 
from  being  easily  visible  and  chasing  the  female  Sardinian,  to  becoming  difficult  to  see 
and  being  chased  by  the  Sardinian.  Also,  on  7  December  no  male  Cyprus  Warblers  were 
seen  at  this  site,  and  the  area  defended  by  one  of  them  on  21  November  was  now  occupied 
by  a  male  and  a  female  Sardinian,  both  feeding.  At  Petra  tou  Romiou  on  8  December  a 
female  Sardinian  chased  a  male  Cyprus  Warbler  vigorously;  very  soon  after  this  he  made 
a  short  display  flight  from  his  song  post,  but  was  then  almost  immediately  displaced  from 
the  song  post  by  the  female  Sardinian,  who  then  perched  on  it  herself.  An  hour  earlier  she 
had  spent  an  unusually  long  period  of  time  sitting  on  this  same  bush  (AM). 

Similar  observations  were  made  by  AM  late  October-mid  December  2013:  the  combined 
results  for  the  two  years  show  >43  instances  of  territorial  aggression  (chivvying/chasing); 
these  included  nine  of  Sardinian  Warbler  aggression  against  Cyprus  Warbler  and  18  of 
Cyprus  Warbler  against  Sardinian  Warbler.  There  were  also  >13  instances  of  Sardinian 
Warbler  conspecific  aggression  (male/male  chases  were  frequent  and  not  all  recorded) 
but  only  three  such  for  Cyprus  Warbler.  These  results  appear  to  support  the  observations 
made  in  the  breeding  season  in  showing  different  territoriality  between  the  two  species, 
ie  that  Cyprus  Warbler  has  weaker  conspecific  territoriality  than  Sardinian,  but  stronger 
interspecific  territoriality.  The  observations  were  from  a  car  on  higher  ground  overlooking 
the  sites  and  over  the  two  seasons  were  made  on  18  days  with  an  average  of  c3  hours/ 
day,  so  c54  hours  or  seven  observer  days.  This  early  winter  territorial  aggression  seems 
considerably  more  frequent  than  that  witnessed  in  spring  by  Jones  (2006),  who  recorded 
only  75  instances  in  clOOO  observer  days  of  observations. 

After  breeding,  territory  boundaries  appear  to  relax  (Jones  2006)  and  it  may  be  that 
autumn  is  the  main  period  in  the  year  when  territories  are  established.  This  apparently 
begins  earlier  than  suggested  above,  as  Sardinians  have  often  been  seen  displaying 
and  chasing  in  September-October  (Colin  Richardson  pers  comm).  In  these  months 
such  behaviour  would  involve  only  residents,  with  that  described  above  in  November- 
December  perhaps  also  involving  winter  visitors.  Such  competition  for  autumn/winter 
territories  from  Sardinian  has  probably  increased  as  its  colonisation  has  progressed  and  its 
population  has  become  denser.  This  could  prompt  more  Cyprus  Warblers  to  migrate  than 
otherwise  would  have  done  so  and  if  migrant  warblers  are  subject  to  higher  mortality  than 
those  which  remain,  as  has  been  found  in  other  passerines,  this  could  cause  a  population 
decline  (Jones  2006). 

It  seems  likely  that  migrant  Cyprus  Warblers  would  suffer  high  mortality:  they  are 
quite  often  found  on  limesticks  in  the  traditional  migrant  bird  trapping  areas  of  southeast 
Cyprus  (Edith  Loosli  pers  comm)  and,  more  significantly,  many  must  also  winter  in 
or  pass  through  Egypt  where  trapping  of  migrant  warblers  in  autumn  and  winter  is 
extremely  common  (Olivier  2000,  BirdLife  International  2006).  If  females  migrate  in  higher 
numbers  and  return  later  than  males  they  would  be  more  exposed  to  trapping  and  to 
the  spring  peak  trapping  season.  This  may  be  the  main  reason  for  their  lower  return 
rate  found  by  Jones  (2006).  Wintering  further  south  than  males  they  may  also  experience 
different  trapping/hunting  regimes  and  climates.  The  climate  of  Egypt,  the  Red  sea 
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and  Israel  is  also  becoming  drier  and  warming  rapidly  (Met  Office  2011);  this  may  be 
altering  the  wintering  environment  of  Cyprus  Warbler.  Conversely,  the  apparently  less 
migratory  Sardinian  Warblers  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  migration  and 
would  experience  milder  winters  on  the  island,  tending  to  reduce  their  mortality.  A  high 
density  of  the  earlier  breeding  and  apparently  less  migratory  Sardinian  Warblers  might 
also  deter  some  returning  Cyprus  Warblers  from  establishing  territories  among  them  in 
spring  (Richardson  2011). 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  in  the  winter  territorial  behaviour  of  the  two 
species.  Cyprus  Warbler  sings  quite  regularly,  even  song  flighting  (eg  Ku§kor  2001),  but 
AM  and  Colin  Richardson  (pers  comm)  have  never  heard  Sardinian  Warbler  singing  in 
winter,  though  males  fairly  commonly  chase  ofher  males  and  display.  Observations  by 
AM  also  suggest  the  Sardinians  are  often  in  pairs  and  that  the  females  participate  in 
defence  of  territory,  but  this  has  not  been  noticed  with  the  Cyprus  Warbler.  A  systematic 
study  of  the  autumn  and  winter  relationship  and  territorial  behaviour  of  the  two  species 
would  be  valuable. 

Is  Sardinian  Warbler  exploiting  its  habitat  more  efficiently  than  Cyprus  Warbler? 

Both  within  and  outside  Sardinian  areas,  Cyprus  Warbler  chick  mass  declines  with 
brood  size,  suggesting  that  the  parents  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  feed  each  chick 
sufficiently  and  that  there  may  be  a  limit  to  their  food  availability  (Jones  2006).  But  for  the 
Sardinian,  brood  size  has  no  significant  effect  on  chick  mass  (Jones  2006),  suggesting  that 
they  are  able  to  feed  each  chick  sufficiently  and  thus  may  be  more  efficient  in  exploiting 
their  habitat.  Their  higher  density  than  Cyprus  Warbler  in  all  Cyprus  Warbler  habitats 
(Pomeroy  et  al  in  prep)  also  suggests  this.  This  might  explain  how  Sardinian  is  able  to 
breed  earlier  and  later  in  the  breeding  season  than  Cyprus  Warbler,  when  arthropod 
bicrmass  is  lower,  and  allow  them  to  breed  more  successfully  in  other  conditions  of  relative 
food  scarcity,  ie  in  drought  years  and  in  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  island;  and  partly 
explain  how  they  are  apparently  more  able  to  remain  on  the  island  in  winter,  a  season  of 
relative  food  scarcity.  From  an  ability  to  exploit  their  habitat  more  efficiently  would  follow 
their  greater  productivity,  probable  lower  mortality  and  rapid  population  growth. 

Breeding  adult  Sardinians  have  higher  mean  fat  scores  than  similar  Cyprus  Warblers: 
19%  higher  for  males,  15%  for  females  (Jones  2006).  This  may  be  an  indication  that  they 
are  more  able  than  Cyprus  Warblers  to  find  sufficient  food  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
their  chicks,  during  the  breeding  season.  However,  it  might  also  be  partly  a  result  of  the 
higher  percentage  of  Cyprus  Warblers  infected  with  blood  parasites  (Jones  2006):  such 
infection  can  result  in  lower  fat  scores  (Garvin  et  al  2006).  On  Sardinia,  Sardinian  Warbler 
is  sympatric  with  four  other  Sylvia  species,  which  coexist  with  it  partly  by  being  more 
specialised.  There  it  is  the  most  generalist  species,  with  the  widest  habitat  range  and,  with 
the  largest  territories,  it  is  also  the  least  efficient  in  exploiting  its  habitat  (Cody  &  Walter 
1976).  On  Cyprus  at  locations  where  it  is  sympatric  with  Cyprus  Warbler  it  also  has  the 
wider  habitat  range,  but  it  is  Cyprus  Warbler  which  often  has  larger  territories  and  is 
apparently  less  efficient  in  exploiting  its  habitat. 

Is  Cyprus  Warbler  especially  vulnerable  to  competition  front  an  invading  congener 
because  of  its  position  in  its  taxon  cycle  as  an  island  endemic? 

Taxon  cycles,  an  evolutionary  progression  through  distinct  and  recognisable  stages 
(Newton  2003),  were  originally  described  for  species  on  archipelagos  but  can  also 
apply  to  those  on  single  islands  and  the  mainland.  On  islands  they  typically  progress 
from  successful  newly  arrived  colonists,  indistinguishable  from  their  mainland  forms, 
to  endemic  speciation,  range  contraction,  habitat  specialisation,  and  final  extinction. 
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Colonisation  events  between  continents  and  islands  are  essentially  one  way,  ie  from  the 
mainland  to  the  island,  implying  a  lower  fitness  of  island  endemic  forms.  The  taxon  cycle 
is  apparently  driven  by  competition  from  later  colonising  species  with  similar  ecological 
requirements,  but  which  do  not  have  the  reduced  competitive  ability  of  the  island  endemic 
(Newton  2003,  Whittaker  &  Fernandez-Palacios  2007).  Cyprus  Warbler  may  have  reached 
such  a  stage  in  its  taxon  cycle,  and  for  Sardinian  Warbler  its  greater  fitness  than  Cyprus 
Warbler  may  be  primarily  an  ability  to  exploit  the  latter's  habitats  more  efficiently.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  on  some  other  Mediterranean  islands,  several  Si/lvia  species  co-exist 
with  Sardinian  Warbler  (Shirihai  et  al  2001),  whereas  Cyprus  Warbler  apparently  cannot 
so  co-exist  for  long.  Its  position  in  its  taxon  cycle  may  explain  this  difference:  as  the  only 
Mediterranean  single-island  endemic  Sylvia  it  may  be  uniquely  vulnerable  to  an  invading 
competitor. 

The  mainland  species  from  which  Cyprus  Warbler  evolved  is  believed  to  be  Riippell's 
Warbler  S.  rueppelli  (Flint  2001),  but  the  former's  distinct  morphological  differences  and 
its  endemic  speciation  suggest  it  has  been  isolated  on  Cyprus  for  a  long  time.  Thus  it 
may  have  progressed  through  its  taxon  cycle  to  a  stage  where  it  would  be  vulnerable 
to  competition  from  an  invading  congener.  This  would  lead  to  population  decline  and 
range  contraction  to  relatively  competitor  free  areas;  in  the  case  of  Cyprus  Warbler  this 
might  be  mountain  scrub  and  forest,  which  would  be  typical  for  a  species  at  a  late  stage 
in  the  taxon  cycle  (Newton  2003,  Whittaker  &  Fernandez-Palacios  2007).  The  recent  loss 
of  'Balearic'  Warbler  S.  [sflrdrt]  halearica  from  Menorca  following  the  island's  colonisation 
by  Dartford  Warbler  S.  undatn  (Shirihai  et  al  2001),  may  be  an  example  of  the  vulnerability 
of  a  Mediterranean  island  endemic  Sylvia  to  a  coloniser  from  the  mainland.  These  two 
species  are  about  as  closely  related  to  each  other  as  are  Cyprus  and  Sardinian  Warblers 
(Shirihai  et  al  2001).  Sardinian  Warbler  started  breeding  on  Malta  in  the  1880s  and  is  now 
very  common  and  widespread  there.  It  is  not  known  to  be  responsible  for  the  general  and 
sharp  decline  in  recent  decades  of  the  formerly  very  common  and  widespread  resident 
Spectacled  Warbler  (Sultana  et  al  2011,  Joe  Sultana  pers  comm).  However  Malta  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  Spectacled  Warbler  is  known  to  be  in  decline  (BirdLife 
International  2004,  Hagemijer  &  Blair  1997).  These  two  species  are  less  closely  related  than 
the  previously  mentioned  two  species  pairs  (Shirihai  et  al  2001). 

It  is  also  worthwhile  to  look  at  the  example  of  Riippell's  Warbler  and  its  relationship 
with  Sardinian  Warbler.  Because  of  the  former's  taxonomic  closeness  to  Cyprus  Warbler, 
and  its  complementary  breeding  range,  similar  climatic  and  altitudinal  distribution,  and 
habitats  utilised,  particularly  scrub  and  open  forest,  Riippell's  can  be  considered  the 
mainland  counterpart  of  Cyprus  Warbler.  Within  its  breeding  range  Riippell's  occurs  to 
sea  level  where  Sardinian  is  scarce  or  absent,  but  where  Sardinian  is  common  Riippell's 
tends  to  occur  on  steeper  slopes  and  at  higher  altitudes  (Handrinos  &  Akriotis  1997, 
Shirihai  et  al  2001).  Given  the  latter's  restricted  east  Mediterranean  range  and  the  former's 
much  wider  and  mainly  more  western  range,  and  its  recent  population  increase  and 
range  expansion  (Cramp  1992,  Hagemijer  &  Blair  1997),  it  seems  likely  that  Riippell's 
was  the  original  species  where  both  now  occur,  and  that  its  restriction  to  steeper  slopes 
and  higher  altitudes  may  be  a  result  of  competition  from  Sardinian  Warbler.  A  similar 
range  restriction  to  higher  ground  by  Cyprus  Warbler  is  apparently  starting  to  occur  in 
parts  of  western  Cyprus.  Within  the  Troodos  massif  air  temperature  decreases  by  5°C 
per  1000  m  altitude  and  breeding  seasons  for  small  passerines  on  the  higher  Troodos  are 
2-4  weeks  later  than  on  low  ground  (Flint  &  Stewart  1992).  Sardinians  breeding  at  higher 
altitude  would  presumably  be  similarly  affected,  reducing  their  percentage  of  second 
broods  and  hence  their  productivity.  Also,  the  colder  winters  at  altitude  would  reduce 
their  ability  to  remain  resident  throughout  the  winter;  tending  to  increase  their  mortality. 
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Both  factors  would  reduce  any  competitive  advantage  Sardinian  may  have  over  Cyprus 
Warbler  at  higher  altitudes.  This  might  enable  a  population  of  the  latter  to  survive  in 
the  higher  mountains,  though  the  area  of  land  above  say  1000  m  is  only  c300  km^;  it  is 
also  fragmented,  very  irregular  in  shape  and  not  all  of  suitable  habitat  and  thus  perhaps 
inadequate  as  a  refuge  from  the  rapidly  growing  Sardinian  population. 

OTHER  POSSIBLE  REASONS  FOR  CYPRUS  WARBLER’S  DECLINE 

Climate  change 

During  the  last  century  the  average  annual  temperature  on  Cyprus  increased  by  cl°C, 
with  a  more  rapid  increase  of  0.015°C  per  annum  since  the  1970s  (Meteorological  Service 
2013b);  average  minimum  temperatures  also  increased,  in  winter  by  up  to  1.6°C  (Price  et 
al  1999)  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  frequency  and  duration  of  summer  heat  waves 
(Hadjinicolaou  2005).  If  Sardinian  Warbler  is  more  tolerant  of  higher  temperatures  than 
Cyprus  Warbler  (above),  this  warming  may  be  less  disadvantageous  to  it,  especially  later 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  temperatures  are  higher. 

Precipitation  in  all  regions  of  Cyprus  is  mainly  in  winter;  typically  increasing  rapidly 
during  the  autumn  to  a  maximum  in  either  December  or  January  and  decreasing  more 
slowly  through  the  spring  into  a  long  rainless  summer.  To  cover  one  'wet'  season, 
hydrological  (rainfall  recording)  years  run  from  1st  October  to  the  following  30th 
September.  Long-term  average  annual  rainfall  has  declined;  the  rate  of  decrease  during  the 
20th  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st  averaged  1  mm/year,  with  most  of  the  decline 
in  the  later  years  of  the  20th  century  (Meteorological  Service.  2013b).  A  statistical  analysis 
of  mean  annual  rainfall  data  for  the  hydrological  years  1916/1917  to  1999/2000  (Rossel  2001) 
shows  it  can  be  divided  into  two  periods:  up  to  1969/1970,  and  1970/1971  onwards,  with  no 
significant  trend  in  either  period  but  with  a  step  decrease  of  c80  mm  (14.8%)  between  the 
two.  The  decrease  in  all  regions  was  mainly  in  January  and  February;  greatest  (15-23%) 
in  the  Troodos  massif  and  least  on  lower  ground,  with  the  lowest  decrease  (5.8%)  being 
in  northwestern  Paphos  District,  which  includes  the  Akamas.  There  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  seasonal  distribution  of  mean  monthly  precipitation  between  the 
two  periods,  and  little  difference  either  between  the  changes  in  seasonal  distribution 
in  northwest  Paphos  District  and  the  meteorological  regions  covering  approximately 
southeastern  Paphos  District  and  southern  Limassol  District.  During  the  30  year  recording 
period  1970/1971-1999/2000  northwestern  Paphos  District  also  had  the  fewest  dry  years 
and  its  proportions  of  dry,  normal  and  wet  years  were  closer  to  the  norm  than  in  any  other 
region  of  the  island  (Rossel  2001).  There  is  nothing  in  the  above  analysis  to  suggest  that 
long-term  changes  in  mean  precipitation,  either  in  its  amount,  or  in  its  seasonal  or  regional 
distribution,  were  implicated  in  Cyprus  Warbler's  initial  decline  in  the  northwest. 

However,  Cyprus  has  a  long  history  of  periodic  severe  droughts  (Thirgood  1987) 
which  are  becoming  more  frequent  (Meteorological  Service  2013b).  Cyprus  Warbler's 
absence  from  the  most  arid  regions  suggests  it  might  be  sensitive  to  such  droughts, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  breeding  of  its  congener  Spectacled  Warbler  was  seriously 
disrupted  in  the  severe  drought  of  1972/1973  (JME  Took  in  Bennett  1974).  The  decade  which 
coincided  with  Sardinian  Warbler's  colonisation  and  Cyprus  Warbler's  initial  decline, 
1990/1991-1999/2000,  was  exceptionally  dry,  the  driest  on  record,  with  an  annual  mean  of 
only  434  mm  (13.7%  lower  than  the  1961-1990  mean)  and  included  five  years  of  drought, 
one  of  which  was  severe  (Meteorological  Service  2013a).  Also,  at  Polls  which  is  close  to  the 
Akamas  and  of  apparently  similar  rainfall  (Figure  2),  during  the  15  calendar  years  1991- 
2005  the  %  decline  in  mean  annual  rainfall  was  greater  than  in  regions  further  southeast: 
ie  the  decline  at  Polls  was  16.9%  (in  comparison  with  its  1961-1990  mean)  to  394  mm, 
whereas  at  Paphos  the  decline  was  9.7%,  to  387  mm;  and  at  Limassol  was  6.3%,  to  407  mm 
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(Meteorological  Service  2013a).  After  the  1990/1991-1999/2000  exceptionally  dry  decade, 
national  mean  annual  rainfall  in  the  following  decade  2000/2001-2009/2010  recovered 
to  477  mm;  close  to  the  1970/1971-1999/2000  30  year  mean  of  463  mm  and  conforming  to 
Rossel's  (2001)  step  change.  Recent  (2009/2010-2011/2012)  mean  rainfall  af  Polls  has  also 
recovered  to  a  high  of  551  mm  (Mefeorological  Service  2013a). 

Cyprus  Warbler  has  clearly  recovered  from  severe  droughfs  in  the  past  and,  where 
Sardinians  are  absent  or  in  low  numbers,  it  apparently  continues  to  do  so,  eg  it  is  still 
numerous  in  the  south  {eg  BirdLife  Cyprus  newsletters  and  database,  Cypriaca  recording 
site  at  www.worldbirds.org,  AM)  despite  a  severe  drought  there  in  2007/2008  when  rainfall 
there  was  only  200-300  mm  and  March-April  temperatures  were  3-5  °C  above  normal 
(Michaelides  &  Pashiardis  2008).  Elsewhere  on  the  island  it  has  also  been  numerous 
where  average  annual  rainfall  has  been  <400  mm  (Meteorological  Service  2013a)  eg  Ayia 
Irini  forest  and  cape  Elea  (Ku§kor  1999,  2003,  PF)  and  Mazotos  (eg  Charalambides  & 
Charalambides  1983).  However,  in  the  northwest,  competition  from  the  high  density  of 
Sardinian  Warblers,  which,  from  their  presence  in  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  island 
may  be  better  adapted  to  drier  conditions,  may  have  slowed  or  prevented  the  recovery  of 
Cyprus  Warbler  populations  after  drought  years. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  though  that  Cyprus  Warbler's  productivity  is  adversely  affected 
by  drought  years.  Jones  (2006)  recorded  Cyprus  (and  Sardinian)  Warbler  productivity  in 
Paphos  District  in  2004  and  2005:  Cyprus  Warbler's  mean  nestling  output/pair  in  2004  was 
2.66  and  in  2005  was  3.83  (for  Sardinian  Warbler  the  means  were  3.18  and  4.49),  and  was 
higher  at  all  three  study  zones  (including  the  Akamas)  in  2005.  Yet  rainfall  had  been  much 
higher,  bofh  nationally  and  at  Polls,  in  2003/2004,  ie  545  and  425  mm  respectively,  than  in 
2004/2005,  which  was  a  drought  year  with  only  412  mm  nationally,  and  at  Polls  only  258 
mm,  exceptionally  low  (Meteorological  Service  per  Derek  Pomeroy).  Also,  in  2005,  despite 
the  lower  rainfall  total,  arthropod  biomass  was  higher  at  all  seven  of  Jones'  sfudy  sifes, 
including  bofh  on  the  Akamas,  than  in  2004. 

These  differences  may  have  been  due  fo  the  different  monthly  rainfall  patferns  within 
those  two  years.  At  Polls  in  2003/2004,  239  mm  (56%  of  the  annual  total)  fell  in  jusf  one 
month,  January,  which  was  then  followed  by  an  exceptionally  dry  spring:  only  6  mm  during 
March-May  compared  with  a  1991-2005  mean  of  69  mm.  In  fact  2003/2004  combined  both 
the  highest  month's  rainfall  and  the  driest  spring  of  any  year  at  Polls  during  1991-2005. 
Whereas  in  2004/2005  there  was  no  heavy  winter  rain  and  the  March-May  total  was  47  mm 
(Meteorological  Service  per  Derek  Pomeroy).  Unusually  heavy  winter  rain,  as  occurred  in 
January  2004,  may  reduce  arthropod  availability  in  the  following  breeding  season  (Jones 
2006)  and  perhaps  dry  springs  have  a  similar  effect.  Such  short-term  variations  in  rainfall 
paftern  are  difficulf  to  relate  to  the  long-term  decline  in  Cyprus  Warbler,  but  if  Sardinian 
Warbler  is  more  efficient  in  exploiting  its  habitat  it  might  be  less  disadvantaged  by  them. 
Even  if  arthropod  biomass  remains  high  following  low  rainfall  winters  it  is  possible  that 
fruit/berry  production  would  be  reduced  and  this  might  impact  warbler  survival  rates 
during  the  months  after  breeding. 

In  addition  to  a  possible  increase  in  the  source  population  of  Sardinian  Warblers  (above), 
recent  climate  change  on  the  island  may  be  a  factor  in  its  colonisation.  Species  colonise 
islands  when  their  recolonisation  rate  is  higher  than  their  extinction  rate  (MacArthur 
&  Wilson  1967);  less  cold  and  less  wet  winters  since  the  1970s  may  have  improved  the 
overwinter  survival  rate  of  occasionally  breeding  Sardinians;  allowing  fhem  to  build  up 
viable  populations  and  spread.  A  year  of  drought  1989/90  and  five  more  droughf  years  in 
fhe  following  decade  (above),  may  also  have  reduced  possible  competition  from  Cyprus 
Warbler  in  the  critical  early  years  of  the  Sardinian's  colonisation;  increasing  temperatures 
during  the  spring  and  summer  may  also  have  been  to  the  latter's  advantage.  Despite  the 
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now  generally  less  cold  and  less  wet  winters,  frosts,  storms  and  heavy  rain  still  occur 
(Meteorological  Service  2013a  &  b).  In  such  conditions  the  larger  body  mass  of  Sardinians 
may  allow  them  to  survive  better,  compared  with  those  Cyprus  Warblers  remaining 
overwinter. 

By  2071-2100  rainfall  on  Cyprus  is  predicted  to  decrease  by  a  further  20-35%, 
temperature  in  summer  to  increase  by  c5°C  and  the  number  of  heat  wave  days  (>35°C) 
per  year  to  increase  by  c2  months,  compared  with  1961-90  averages  (Giannakopoulos  et  al 
2010).  This  would  probably  nrake  all  of  low  ground  too  hot  and  dry  for  Cyprus  Warbler, 
while  making  the  higher  Troodos  climatically  more  suitable  for  Sardinian.  On  projected 
climate  change  alone,  Doswald  et  al  (2009)  predict  there  may  be  few  or  no  Cyprus  Warblers 
breeding  on  Cyprus  by  2071-2100  (though  they  do  not  mention  the  possibility  of  altitudinal 
range  shift  within  the  island),  and  that  by  then  the  species  will  have  a  simulated  potential 
northward  shift  in  its  breeding  range  of  150-300  km,  ie  into  southern  Turkey;  though  they 
state  that  for  an  island  endemic  there  may  be  constraints  on  such  a  change  in  distribution. 
Clearly,  even  though  Cyprus  Warbler  occurs  as  a  spring  overshoot  on  the  south  coast  of 
Turkey  (Kirwan  et  al  2008),  the  chances  of  it  soon  colonising  the  mainland  must  be  remote, 
especially  as  five  other  congeners  already  breed  there,  including  Sardinian  and  the  closely 
related  Ruppell's  Warbler.  This  difference  between  the  numbers  of  breeding  Sylvia  species 
on  Cyprus  and  in  Turkey  (and  on  some  other  Mediterranean  islands)  is  probably  due  to 
biogeographical  factors  (Flint  2011). 

Habitat  change 

In  the  late  19th  century,  800  000  acres  (35%  of  the  island)  were  more  or  less  wooded,  of 
which  half  was  brushwood  and  the  remainder  degraded  forest  or  forest  (Madon  and 
Kitchener  in  Thirgood  1987).  These  areas  were  further  degraded  until  about  the  1950s  by 
cutting,  grubbing  out,  burning  and  by  free-range  goats,  then  began  to  recover  as  these 
factors  were  controlled  and  greatly  reduced  (Thirgood  1987).  Forest  and  other  wooded 
land  now  covers  42%  of  the  island,  of  this  18.6%  is  forest  (tree  height  >5  m,  crown  cover 
>10%),  13.6%  is  mac]uis  (shrubs  up  to  5  m)  and  9.5%  is  garrigue  (subshrubs:  0.5-0.8  m).  The 
extent  of  forest  and  other  wooded  land  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  50  years  or  so 
due  to  depopulation  of  mountain  and  semi-mountainous  areas  resulting  in  regrowth  of 
forest  and  scrub  on  the  abandoned  agricultural  land  (Thirgood  1987,  Hadjikyriakou  2005, 
Department  of  Forests  2006).  This  abandonment  continues  (Ministry  of  Agriculture  2010) 
eg  during  1980-2009  vineyards  declined  in  area  by  76%  (Bruggeman  et  al  2011).  Scrub  on 
such  abandoned  land  is  preferred  by  Cyprus  Warblers  to  cultivation  (Symes  2006). 

The  exclusion  of  goats  from  the  mountain  state  forests  after  1945-1950  resulted  in  a 
rapid  regeneration  of  the  shruh  understory  within  three  or  four  years  (Thirgood  1987).  The 
Akamas  however  retained  c3000  goats  (Christodoulou  1959).  Goat  numbers  have  increased 
again  in  recent  decades  (Statistical  Service  2012)  and,  although  most  are  now  tethered  or 
penned,  serious  overgrazing/browsing  has  been  a  problem  in  some  state  forests,  eg  the 
Akamas  and  adjacent  Peyia  forests,  where  until  recently  11  000  goats  roamed  (Department 
of  Forests  2006,  loannou  2006).  According  to  the  Department  of  Forests  (2006)  overgrazing 
continues  to  be  a  severe  problem  outside  the  state  forests.  The  seven  sites  monitored  by 
Jones  (2006)  in  Paphos  District,  including  two  on  the  Akamas,  were  all  regularly  browsed 
by  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  However,  there  are  apparently  fewer  on  the  Akamas 
and  adjacent  areas  now,  resulting  in  regrowth  of  vegetation  (Derek  Pomeroy  &  Colin 
Richardson  pers  comm,  AM).  Changes  in  free-range  goat  numbers  outside  forest  areas 
and  their  impact  on  such  habitats  are  not  well  documented,  but  the  apparent  reduction  in 
numbers  has  probably  resulted  in  more  of  the  taller,  denser  scrub  favoured  by  Sardinian 
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Warbler  (Jones  2006,  leronymidou  et  al  2012);  this  may  have  aided  its  spread  across  the 
island. 

Habitat  changes  resulting  from  the  long  term  exclusion  of  goats  may  not  have 
disadvantaged  Cyprus  Warblers  either.  The  village  areas  from  which  free-range  goats 
were  excluded  after  the  Goat  Law  of  1913  are  mapped  by  Thirgood  (1987);  by  1920  they 
included  140  villages  and  this  total  later  grew  to  283  villages,  which,  including  the  state 
forests,  meant  that  free-range  goats  were  excluded  from  44%  of  the  island's  area.  Across 
the  south  of  the  island  the  map  in  Thirgood  (1987)  shows  such  village  areas  to  be  extensive, 
with  no  apparent  difference  in  their  extent  within  or  outside  the  area  where  Cyprus 
Warbler  is  declining.  Also,  in  the  Kyrenia  range  in  1999,  outside  the  Sardinian  breeding 
area,  Cyprus  Warblers  were  present  in  forest  with  a  good  understory  of  Arbutus  and  Cistus 
at  a  density  of  1.3  birds/hectare  (mostly  singing  males)  and  in  mixed  forest/open  habitat 
(trees,  many  large  shrubs  and  a  good  understory)  at  3  birds/ha  (Flint  2000).  These  areas 
were  free  of  goats  (PF)  and  had  apparently  been  so  for  nearly  50  years  (Thirgood  1987), 
but  their  absence  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  habitats  unfavourable  to  the  Cyprus 
Warbler.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Cistus,  a  key  shrub  for  Cyprus  Warbler,  thrives  in  the 
absence  of  goat  browsing  (Thirgood  1987).  Thus  the  exclusion  of  goats  may  have  resulted 
in  some  habitat  changes  favourable  to  Cyprus  Warbler. 

In  the  past  Cistus  and  thorny  gorse  were  regularly  burnt  off  by  shepherds  to  improve 
the  grazing  (Chapman  1949,  Thirgood  1987).  Deliberate  burning  of  scrub  is  apparently 
less  frequent  now,  though  still  occurs,  as  do  occasional  devastating  large  forest  and  scrub 
fires,  eg  85  km^  in  one  fire  in  June  1995  (Department  of  Forests  1996),  40  km-  in  one  fire  in 
June  2000  {Cyprus  Mail  17  June  2000)  and  122  km-  in  three  fires  in  June/July  2007  (European 
Commission  2011).  Large  fires  tend  to  occur  in  the  increasing  areas  of  forest  and  scrub  on 
abandoned  land,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  integrated  fire  management  plan  of  the  state 
forests  (Hadjikyriakou  2000). 

Cistus  usually  regenerates  quickly  after  fires  and,  in  the  absence  of  goats,  larger  shrubs 
and  olive  and  carob  will  regenerate  as  coppice,  but  pine  and  cypress  are  killed  by  fires 
and  re-establishment  of  forest  may  take  many  decades,  resulting  in  long-term  changes  in 
habitat  over  wide  areas  (Thirgood  1987,  Hadjikyriakou  2000).  As  Cyprus  Warbler  has  a 
higher  density  in  scrub  than  in  forest  it  seems  likely  that  it  would  benefit  from  such  habitat 
changes,  and  its  recolonisation  of  burnt  areas  can  be  rapid,  eg  1.6  birds/ha  (mostly  singing 
males)  in  regenerating  scrub,  mostly  Cistus,  four  years  after  a  severe  forest  fire  (Flint  2000). 

Overall,  the  changes  in  cutting,  burning,  grazing  and  agriculture  mentioned  above 
seem  likely  to  have  reduced  the  favoured  scrub  habitat  of  Cyprus  Warbler  up  to  about  the 
1950s,  and  then  increased  it,  so  they  seem  unlikely  to  be  responsible  for  Cyprus  Warbler's 
decline.  There  have,  however,  been  recent  changes  unfavourable  to  it.  Since  the  later 
decades  of  the  last  century,  some  natural  habitat  in  coastal  areas  and  the  lower  hills  has 
been  cleared  for  tourism,  retirement  and  second  homes  and  urban  expansion  (Ministry  of 
Agriculture  2010).  This  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  prime  Cyprus  Warbler  breeding 
habitat,  eg  patches  of  coastal  scrub  north  from  Paphos  to  cape  Drepanum  (which  formerly 
held  a  high  density,  PF)  are  now  largely  built  up  (AM),  and  ten  of  thirteen  monitored 
Cyprus  Warbler  territories  in  scrub/forest  near  Kyrenia  were  lost  to  housing  2002-2004,  as 
were  many  other  areas  of  similar  habitat  along  the  lower  northern  slopes  of  the  Kyrenia 
range  (PF). 

On  some  more  productive  land,  agricultural  intensification  and  consolidation  of 
holdings  is  occurring,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  fallows,  enlarged  field  sizes  and  the 
clearance  of  stone  walls,  trees  and  scrub  from  field  margins  (Hellicar  2006,  Panayides 
2006,  AM).  Sardinian  Warbler  is  perhaps  less  disadvantaged  by  these  changes,  in  contrast 
to  Cyprus  Warbler  with  its  stronger  association  with  scrub  (leronymidou  et  al  2012). 
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Observations  at  two  sites  with  scrub  in  Paphos  District  where  both  species  formerly  bred 
may  support  this:  Cyprus  Warbler  ceased  to  breed  at  one  and  declined  at  the  other  after 
the  scrub  was  partly  cleared  or  degraded,  whereas  Sardinian  continued  to  breed  at  both 
(AM). 

However,  local  scrub  clearance  and  agricultural  intensification  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
main  reasons  for  decline  of  the  Cyprus  Warbler  in  Sardinian  areas:  the  Akamas  is  largely 
unaffected  by  them,  and  so  is  much  of  northwest  Paphos  District,  and  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  there  appear  no  more  extensive  than  in  similar  areas  further  southeast 
where  Cyprus  Warbler  is  still  numerous  (Ministry  of  Agriculture  2005,  AM,  Derek 
Pomeroy  pers  comm).  In  this  respect  it  is  worthwhile  to  compare  the  Akamas,  in  particular 
the  area  below  Pano  Vakhines  (Plate  22),  with  that  west  of  Akrotiri  village  (Plate  34)  in  the 
south  of  Cyprus.  Both  have  remarkably  similar  habitats:  juniper,  thyme  Thymus  capitatus, 
Cistus,  occasional  lentisc,  pine  and  carob.  Both  also  are  on  coastal  promontories  with 
generally  similar  climates  (Akrotiri  has  slightly  less  rainfall  and  is  south  facing,  whereas 
Pano  Vakhines  is  north  facing)  and  not  greatly  affected  by  changes  in  land  use.  Yet  on 
the  Akamas  Cyprus  Warblers  are  now  scarce  or  absent,  both  in  the  breeding  season  and 
in  winter,  but  are  still  numerous  at  Akrotiri  in  both  seasons  (BirdLife  Cyprus  newsletters 
and  database,  AM).  The  obvious  difference  between  the  two  sites  is  the  presence  of  a 
high  density  of  Sardinians  at  Pano  Vakhines,  in  both  seasons,  but  not  at  Akrotiri,  though 
Sardinians  are  now  starting  to  colonise  the  latter  area. 

Recent  habitat  changes  also  seem  unlikely  to  be  responsible  for  the  original  colonisations 
by  Sardinian  Warbler.  The  initial  small  population  on  the  Akamas  occupied  a  wide 
range  of  habitats:  mainly  high  maquis  but  also  carob  parkland  with  isolated  bushes, 
regularly  grazed/browsed  by  sheep,  goats  and  donkeys;  similar  habitat  but  ungrazed  and 
underplanted  with  cereals;  and  vegetation  around  human  habitations,  including  gardens 
(Hawkins  1994,  Frost  1995).  Despite  recent  changes,  such  habitats  had  been  common  on  the 
island  for  a  long  time  {eg  Baker  1879,  Holmboe  1914,  Christodoulou  1959).  On  the  Akamas 
itself,  there  also  remain  extensive  stretches  of  relatively  undisturbed  natural  vegetation, 
mainly  scrub/forest  (Rawson  et  al  1956,  Thirgood  1987).  It  is  clear  from  these  authors,  and 
from  McNeile  (1948-1955)  that  much  suitable  breeding  habitat  for  Sardinian  Warbler  has 
also  long  existed  at  the  site  of  the  other  colonisation,  in  the  Kantara  region  of  the  eastern 
Kyrenia  range.  Also,  the  Akamas  was  heavily  browsed  by  goats  until  very  recently,  but  the 
state  forests  of  the  Kyrenia  range,  including  Kantara,  were  free  of  goats  by  1950  (Thirgood 
1987),  so  the  absence  of  goats  was  apparently  not  a  common  factor  in  the  Sardinian's 
colonisation  of  the  two  sites. 

Apparent  competition:  predators  and  parasites 

A  species  may  be  differentially  affected  by  a  predator  or  parasite  in  the  presence  of 
another  prey  species;  this  can  produce  results  which  appear  similar  to  those  from 
competition  (Newton  1998).  There  is  no  evidence  of  differential  predation  of  nests  where 
Cyprus  and  Sardinian  Warblers  are  sympatric  (Jones  2006).  However,  the  blood  parasite 
infection  rate  in  Cyprus  Warbler  is  higher  than  that  in  Sardinian  (Jones  2006)  and  is  also 
high  for  a  European  passerine  (Scheuerlein  &  Ricklefs  2004),  though  similar  to  some 
Blackcap  populations  (Merino  et  al  1997,  Hauptmanova  et  al  2006).  Overall,  50%  (11  of  22) 
of  Cyprus  Warblers  were  infected  compared  with  only  25%  (9  of  36)  of  Sardinians.  The 
greatest  difference  was  on  the  Akamas,  where  the  rates  were  67%  (2  of  3)  and  11%  (1  of 
9)  respectively;  this  may  be  evidence  of  apparent  competition  (Jones  2006).  The  Cyprus 
Warbler  sample  is  very  small  though,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Akamas  may  differ  from 
the  two  other  zones  monitored  in  that  survey;  perhaps  in  its  peninsular  climate,  or  by 
having  fewer  insect  vectors  or  more  alternative  host  species.  Also,  blood  parasites  may 
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be  acquired  by  migratory  species  on  migration  and  in  winter  (Marzal  2012),  and  higher 
temperatures  can  lead  to  a  higher  prevalence  of  them  (Zamora-Vilchis  et  al  2012).  This 
might  explain  the  higher  levels  of  infection  in  the  Cyprus  Warbler:  temperatures  in  its 
African  wintering  areas  are  6-10°C  higher  than  in  western  Cyprus  (Meteorological  Service 
2013a,  www.climatemps.com).  Blood  parasite  infections  can  increase  mortality  in  wild 
birds  (Marzal  2012).  If  Cyprus  Warblers  in  Sardinian  areas  are  in  poorer  condition  for  any 
reason,  such  as  increased  competition  for  food  and  territories,  this  might  make  them  more 
vulnerable  to  blood  parasites. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Cyprus  Warbler  is  faced  with  a  rapidly  warming  climate,  reduced  rainfall,  increasingly 
frequent  droughts,  a  higher  rate  of  blood  parasite  infection  than  Sardinian  Warbler 
and  changing  land  use.  An  apparently  larger  proportion  of  ifs  population  than  that  of 
Sardinian  Warbler  is  also  faced  with  the  hazards  of  migration.  Nevertheless,  it  remains 
numerous  except  where  Sardinian  Warbler  breeding  populations  are  dense;  from  this  it 
seems  very  likely  that  it  is  being  displaced  by  the  Sardinian  Warbler. 

We  are  not  able  to  prove  a  causal  link,  but  the  differences  in  response  to  song  playback, 
in  territorial  aggression  and  (in  our  opinion)  patterns  in  the  distribution  of  home  ranges 
and  their  centres,  suggest  that  the  Cyprus  Warbler  may  have  stronger  interspecific 
territoriality  than  Sardinian  Warbler  and  may  treat  the  latter  territorially,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  as  a  conspecific,  and  may  have  some  tendency  to  avoid  Sardinian  Warbler  home 
ranges  and  especially  their  centres.  If  fhe  last  is  so  it  may  be  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
Cyprus  Warbler's  decline.  Interspecific  aggression  from  Sardinian  Warbler,  especially 
where  ifs  population  density  is  high,  might  also  reduce  Cyprus  Warbler's  ability  to 
establish  breeding  territories. 

Contributory  and  interlinked  factors  may  be  competition  from  Sardinian  Warbler  for 
food  and  for  autumn/winter  territories,  as  well  as  the  latter's  apparently  more  efficient 
exploitation  of  its  habitat,  higher  productivity,  larger  size,  apparently  less  migratory 
nature  and  lower  blood  parasite  infection  rate.  Sardinian  Warbler's  apparently  better 
tolerance  of  high  temperafures  and  aridity  may  mean  that  it  is  less  disadvantaged  by  the 
changing  climate  on  the  island  than  Cyprus  Warbler;  this  may  have  aided  its  spread  across 
the  island.  Its  colonisation  seems  at  least  partly  due  to  climate  change;  if  this  is  so  then 
Cyprus  Warbler  may  be  considered  an  indirect  casualty  of  such  climate  change.  Changes 
in  land  use  are  a  factor  in  some  local  Cyprus  Warbler  declines.  Cyprus  Warbler  may  also 
have  reached  a  stage  in  its  taxon  cycle  where  it  is  vulnerable  to  a  fitter  invading  congener 
from  the  mainland. 

Most  examples  of  apparent  competitive  displacement  in  birds  have  proved  difficult  to 
confirm  beyond  doubt.  This  is  hardly  surprising  because  testing  alternative  explanations 
for  the  patterns  is  not  easy,  and  anyway  one  can  never  be  sure  that  all  possible  explanations 
have  been  identified.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  unwise  to  reject  compelling  circumstantial 
evidence  just  because  it  cannot  be  checked  by  empirical  tests  (Newton  1998).  In  this  case,  if 
the  increase  and  spread  of  Sardinian  Warbler  and  the  decline  of  Cyprus  Warbler  continue 
at  their  present  rates,  there  may  be  no  Cyprus  Warblers  well  before  the  end  of  this  century. 
Currently  the  conservation  status  of  Cyprus  Warbler  is  lUCN  red  list  least-concern 
(BirdTife  International  2012)  and  non-SPEC  (species  of  European  conservation  concern) 
provisionally  secure  (BirdLife  International  2004).  However,  because  of  its  continuing 
and  serious  decline  we  believe  that  its  conservation  status  should  be  re-evaluated.  Given 
the  estimated  population  decline  of  >30%  in  the  last  ten  years,  a  likely  further  population 
decline  of  30%  or  more  within  the  next  ten  years,  the  decline  in  its  area  of  occupancy 
within  its  small  geographic  range,  and  its  solely  European  breeding  range;  reassessments 
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as  vulnerable  (lUCN  red  list)  and  SPEC  1  European  species  of  global  conservation  concern, 
might  be  more  appropriate. 

Both  of  which  should  lead  to  a  species  action  plan  (www.iucn.org)  for  the  Cyprus 
Warbler.  We  suggest  this  should  most  importantly  include  island-wide  annual  census 
and  habitat  surveys,  similar  to  those  carried  out  in  the  southwest  (Pomeroy  &  Walsh 
2000,  2002,  2006,  Pomeroy  et  al  in  prep),  in  order  to  detect  and  monitor  future  population 
changes.  Such  surveys  might  also  reveal  if  there  are  any  areas  where  Cyprus  Warbler  is 
not  declining  in  the  presence  of  Sardinians  (we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  areas),  and  help 
to  determine  what  the  characteristics  of  those  areas  might  be.  In  addition  to  transects, 
such  surveys  could  also  include  point  counts  to  more  accurately  determine  the  numbers 
and  density  of  warblers  present,  and  hence  enable  a  more  accurate  estimation  of  the  total 
population.  Finally,  a  study  of  the  foraging  behaviour  of  the  two  species  and  of  the  fruiting 
bushes  used  by  them  at  different  seasons;  any  differences  found  might  enable  habitat 
manipulation  in  selected  areas  to  make  them  more  suitable  for  Cyprus  Warbler  and  less 
so  for  Sardinian,  if  the  former's  decline  becomes  critical. 
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Appendix  I.  CYPRUS  WARBLER  POPULATION  ESTIMATES 


1994  estimate:  4000-8000  pairs  (Tucker  &  Heath  1994).  This  was  apparently  subjective  and  was  later  believed  to 
have  been  too  low  (eg  Flint  2000,  BirdLife  International  2004).  Because  of  this  estimate  the  species  was  given  a 
Conservation  Status  of  SPEC  2. 

1998  estimate:  cl 00  000  pairs  (Snow  &  Perrins  1998).  Provided  by  Peter  Stewart  and  PF,  this  was  an  approximation 
based  on  a  possible  mean  density  of  0.5  pairs/ha  in  suitable  habitats,  estimated  to  be  c20%  of  the  island’s  area  (PF). 
Both  density  and  habitat  area  are  now  known  to  be  higher  (see  below). 

2000  estimate:  180  000  pairs  (Flint  2000).  This  was  based  on  a  mean  density  of  0.97  pairs/ha,  obtained  from  point 
counts  in  natural  habitats  (scrub,  scrub/forest  and  forest)  in  the  north  of  the  island,  assumed  to  occur  across  20%  of 
the  island’s  area;  it  did  not  include  an  addition  for  birds  breeding  in  agricultural  habitats  nor  a  reduction  for  the  lower 
densities  where  Sardinian  Warblers  were  present.  Because  of  the  high  population  figure,  reassessment  of  the  species’ 
Conservation  Status  as  SPEC  4  was  suggested  (Flint  2000).  For  reasons  explained  there  the  densities  obtained  were 
believed  to  be  too  low;  a  later  census  based  on  refined  methods  gave  a  mean  density  of  1.7  males/ha  (Flint  2003). 

2003  estimate:  120  000-280  000  pairs  (Whaley  &  Dawes  2003).  Based  on  their  extensive  atlas  surveys,  the  authors 
estimated  2000  to  3000  km^of  suitable  habitat  in  the  south  of  the  island  (from  data  in  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  2006  and 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  2005  this  estimate  seems  reasonable),  with  densities  of  up  to  100  singing  males/km^,  and  gave 
an  estimated  population  range  there  of  80  000  to  200  000  pairs.  They  also  included  a  figure  (from  PF)  of  40  000  to 
80  000  pairs  for  the  north  of  the  island. 

2004  estimate:  70  000-140  000  pairs  (BirdLife  International  2004).  The  nine  contributors  included  David  Whaley, 
Judy  Dawes  and  PF  but  although  recent  high  surveys  were  mentioned  in  the  text,  these  were  apparently  subjectively 
reduced  to  produce  the  relatively  low  published  population  range. 

There  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  2000/2003  estimates  and  that  of  2004;  to  determine  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  reliable  the  population  then  can  be  estimated  by  two  other  methods.  Pomeroy  &  Walsh  (2006),  from  annual 
census  counts,  estimated  the  population  in  Paphos  District  in  2001-2004  as  28  000  pairs.  They  also  provided  mean 
densities  in  each  habitat  type,  depending  on  whether  Sardinians  were  present  or  absent,  together  with  the  areas  of 
each  habitat  type  in  the  district.  From  these  it  can  be  calculated  that,  if  no  Sardinians  had  been  present,  the  potential 
population  for  the  district  would  have  been  56  000  pairs.  A  relatively  modest  total  when  compared  with  the  present 
estimated  109  000-152  000  pairs  of  Sardinian  Warblers  there  (Pomeroy  et  al  in  prep).  Paphos  District  represents 
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only  I  5%  of  the  island’s  area,  though  it  contains  about  a  quarter  of  the  climatically  suitable  and  prime  Cyprus  Warbler 
habitat  in  the  island  (estimated  from  Ministry  of  Agriculture  2005).  From  this  it  can  be  calculated  that  the  area  of 
suitable  habitat  outside  Paphos  District  may  have  held  168  000  pairs.  Sardinians  were  believed  to  then  be  absent  from 
the  large  areas  of  Cyprus  Warbler  habitat  in  the  south  of  the  island  outside  Paphos  District,  but  a  reduction  of  say  1 0 
000  or  20  000  pairs  should  be  made  to  allow  for  possibly  lower  densities  in  the  then  large  Sardinian  populated  area 
in  the  north.  Combined  with  the  total  of  28  000  for  Paphos  District  this  would  give  a  whole  island  figure  for  2001—4 
of  176  000-186  000  pairs  calculated  by  this  method. 

Alternatively,  it  is  possible  to  extend  Pomeroy  and  Walsh's  (2006)  method  to  the  whole  island,  ie  to  multiply  their 
mean  densities  (pairs/km^)  in  each  habitat  type  by  the  area  (km^)  of  each  habitat  type  in  the  island  (from  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  2005).  This  would  give:  for  scrub,  133.9  x  |877  =  250  000  pairs;  for  forest,  22  x  1546  =  34  000  pairs; 
and  for  permanent  crops  3  I  x  357  =  |  |  000  pairs.  The  total  of  295  000  would  have  to  be  reduced  as  above  to  allow 
for  lower  densities  in  Sardinian  areas,  giving  247  000-257  000  pairs.  With  further  reductions  for  absence  from  the 
higher  Troodos  and  from  the  relatively  small  areas  of  scrub  on  the  central  plain  the  final  total  would  probably  be  at 
least  200  000  pairs.  These  two  recalculated  estimates,  arrived  at  by  different  means,  are  reasonably  close  to  that  of 
2000  and  to  the  mid-range  of  that  of  2003,  and  suggest  that  the  2004  estimate  is  too  low. 

2013  estimate:  60  000-120  000  pairs  (BirdLife  Cyprus,  not  yet  published).  This  population  range  is  based  on  data  sets 
derived  from  census  counts  and  upon  a  lot  of  expert  opinion  (Martin  Hellicar  pers  comm).  Compared  with  the  2004 
estimate  it  is  70%  higher  to  57%  lower,  with  a  reduction  in  the  means  of  14%.  Compared  with  the  2000  estimate  it  is 
at  least  33%  lower;  with  the  2003  estimate  0-79%  lower;  and  with  the  two  recalculated  2001—4  estimates  at  least  32% 
lower.  The  different  methods  and  assumptions  used  to  obtain  these  estimates  mean  that  such  comparisons  cannot 
be  accurate,  though  the  large  population  decline  suggested  by  the  last  three  would  fit  with  the  known  large  decline  in 
the  southwest  of  the  island  within  the  same  period  and  a  perceived  decline  in  parts  of  the  north. 
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From  the  Rarities  Committees 

Ian  Harrison  (compiler) 


Observers  who  have  had  a  country  first 
record  accepted  by  a  Rarities  Committee 
are  encouraged  to  write  it  up  as  a  paper  for 
publication. 

CYPRUS 

BirdLife  Cyprus  Rarities  Committee  mem¬ 
bers:  Colin  Richardson  (chair),  Melis 
Charalambides,  Stavros  Christodoulides, 
Jeff  Gorcion,  Hugh  Buck,  Nigel  Cottle.  A 
full  list  of  Cyprus  birds  recjuiring  rarity 
descriptions  and  rare  bird  report  forms  are 
available  from  Colin  Richardson  at  richar@ 
cytanet.com. cy  to  whom  claims  should  be 
sent.  The  following  information  includes 
that  published  in  the  2Q10-2012  Cyprus  Bird 
Reports  and  lists  records  assessed  by  the 
BirdLife  Cyprus  Rarities  Committee  from 
2011-2013. 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis.  One  Meneou 
pools  20-30  December  2011  (J  Stylianou 


et  al)  and  one  Neapolis  pond  3  May  2012 
(Colin  Richardson).  First  and  second 
records  (Category  C). 

Goosander  McrgHS  merganser.  One  male  Kanli 
dam  29-31  December  2011  (M  Giinel). 
Fifth  record. 

Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena. 
Two  Akrotiri  salt  lake  4  July  2012  (C 
Richardson).  Seventh  record. 

Dalmatian  Pelican  Pelecanus  crispus.  Eight 
over  Armou  15  December  2012  (C 
Richardson,  M  Easterbrook).  Ninth  record. 

Crested  Honey  Buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhynciis. 
One  male  over  Akrotiri  21  October  2012 
(D  Radford).  First  record. 

Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax.  One  juvenile 
found  at  Geri,  Nicosia  3-15  December 
2013  (G  Konstantinou,  Plate  1).  This  well 
watched  bird  was  guarded  by  its  finder 
almost  daily  until  finally  shot  by  hunters 
on  15  December  2013.  Third  record. 

Sociable  Lapwing  Vauellus  gregarius.  One 
Akrotiri  gravel  pits  23-24  March  2012  (R 
Atkins). 


Plate  I.  Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax  3  December  2013,  near  Geri,  Cyprus.  ©  Filippos  Georgiades 
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Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pliivialis  fiilva.  One 
Larnaca  sewage  works  21  September-3 
October  2013  (P  Wragg).  Eighth  record. 

Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropiis  fulicaria.  One 
Larnaca  sewage  works  4  June  2011  (M 
Shakespeare),  one  immature  Phasouri 
reed-beds  7  October  2011  (J  East)  and 
one  Spiros  pool  12  May  2012  (M  Gore,  M 
Charalambides).  Second,  third  and  fourth 
records. 

Black-legged  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla. 
One  cape  Greco  19  November  2012  (J 
Stylianou).  Sixth  record. 

Laughing  Dove  Stigmatopelia  senegalensis. 
One  Lefke  17  April  2012  (M  Gunel).  Third 
record  of  apparently  wild  origin. 

Namaqua  Dove  Oena  capensis.  One  lower 
Xeros  Potamos  29  April-3  May  2011  (L 
Chrystophorou).  Third  record. 

Steppe  Grey  Shrike  Lanins  (meridionalis) 
palUdirostris.  One  Paphos  lighthouse  17 
November  2011  (P  Bray)  and  one  Mandria 
26  November  2011  (L  Chrystophorou). 
Eighth  and  ninth  records. 

'Arabian'  Grey  Shrike  Lanins  {meridionalis) 
aucheri.  One  cape  Greco  8-10  April  2013  (J 
Honold).  Second  record. 

House  Crow  Corvns  splendens.  One  Apostolos 
Andreas  19  September-8  October  2011  (G 
Bourne,  D  Carter).  First  record  (Category 
E). 

Caucasian  Mountain  ChiHchaff  Phylloscopiis 
(sindianiis)  lorenzii.  One  trapped  Kouklia  2 
April  2013  (C  &  D  Lamsdell).  Second 
record. 

Eastern  (Central  Asian)  Black  Redstart 

Phoenicuriis  {ochruros)  phoenicnroides. 
One  male  Mandria  24  November  2011-1 
January  2012  (A  &  L  Crane).  First  record. 

Kurdistan  Wheatear  Oenanthe  xanthoprymna. 
One  male  cape  Greco  15  January-23 
March  2011  (K  &  R  Howard)  and  one  male 
Agia  Napa  sewage  works  5-15  April  2011 
(P  Wragg).  Fifth  &  sixth  records,  although 
possibly  the  same  bird  involved. 

Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka.  One 
male  Armou  hills  22-23  October  2011  (C 
Richardson)  and  one  female  cape  Andreas 
30  April  2013  (C  Richardson).  Third  & 
fourth  records. 

Eastern  Mourning  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
higens.  One  Souskiou  14  February  2011  (S 
lezekiel).  Third  record. 

Rock  Sparrow  Petronia  petronia.  Up  to  30 
Marathounta  hills  2  February-14  March 


2011  (C  Richardson);  up  to  15  Marathounta 
hills  15  December  2011-19  January  2012  (C 
Richardson);  20  Syngrasis  16  December 

2012  (M  Gunel)  and  one  Marathounta  hills 
15  January  2013  (C  Richardson).  Eighth  to 
11th  records.  This  species  has  occurred 
every  winter  since  2008  and  may  have 
been  previously  overlooked.  Its  status  is 
being  reviewed. 

Ashy-headed  Wagtail  Motacilla  (Jlava) 
cinereocapilla.  Two  Spiros  pool  19 
February-30  June  2012  (S  Christodoulides). 
Eighth  record. 

Masked  Wagtail  Motacilla  (alba)  personata. 
One  Paphos  sewage  plant  28  April  2011  (T 
Sexey).  Third  record. 

Blyth's  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii.  One  Mandria 
10  December  2011  (S  Christodoulides). 
Second  record. 

Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anf/iz/s  {rubescens)  japonictis. 
Two  found,  photographed  and  sound- 
recorded  at  Larnaca  sewage  works  18-20 
March  2013  (J  Honold,  T  Valkenburg). 
First  record. 

Red-fronted  Serin  Seriniis  piisilhis.  One  male 
Pileri  dam  29  March  2011  (H-M  Busch,  A 
Koch)  and  one  at  Mavrokolymbos  dam  20 
January  2012  (M  Van  de  Walle).  Seventh  & 
eighth  records. 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodaciis  erythrinus. 
One  Agia  Napa  sewage  works  29  August 
2012  (M  Easterbrook).  Ninth  record. 

Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos.  One 
Troodos  22  February  2013  (M  Bull,  J 
Honold).  Sixth  record. 

Little  Bunting  Emberiza  piisilla.  One  Xeros 
Potamos  11  April  2011  (F  Hollander). 
Third  record. 

EGYPT 

The  Egyptian  Ornithological  Rarities 
Committee  (EORC)  comprises:  Sherif  Baha 
El  Din  (chair),  Frederic  Jiguet  (secretary), 
Web  Abdou,  Richard  Bonser,  Andrea  Corso, 
Pierre  Andre  Crochet,  Andrew  Grieve, 
Richard  Hoath,  Manuel  Schweizer.  Official 
exfernal  advisers  are  Istvan  Moldovan, 
Ahmed  Riad  and  Mary  Megalli.  Claims 
should  be  sent  to  eorc.secretary@gmail. 
com.  See  also  www.chn-france.org/eorc/ 
eorc.php?id_content=l  where  claim  forms 
can  be  downloaded. 
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ISRAEL 

The  Israel  Rarities  and  Distribution 
Committee  (IRDC)  comprises:  Avner 
Cohen  (secretary),  James  P  Smith,  Barak 
Granit,  Rami  Lindroos,  Killian  Mullarney, 
Eyal  Shochat,  Eran  Banker  and  Tomer 
Landsberger.  Claims  should  be  sent  to 
Avner  Cohen  at  israbirding@gmail.com. 
See  also  www.israbirding.com/irdc  where 
claim  forms  can  be  downloaded. 

JORDAN 

The  Jordan  Bird  Records  Committee 
(JBRC)  comprises:  Fares  Khoury  (secre¬ 
tary),  Richard  Porter,  Ian  Andrews,  Feras 
Rahahleh,  Khaldun  Al-Omari.  Claims 
should  be  sent  to  Fares  Khoury  at  avi- 
jordan2000@'yahoo.com. 

KUWAIT 

The  Kuwait  Ornithological  Rarities 
Committee  (KORC)  comprises:  Mike 
Pope  (chair),  AbdulRahman  Al-Sirhan 
(secretary),  Pekka  Fagel,  Oscar  Campbell 
(external  adjudicator),  Peter  Kennerley 
(external  adjudicator),  Brian  Foster  (hon¬ 
orary  member).  Claims  should  be  sent  to 
AbdulRahman  Al-Sirhan  at  alsirhan@alsir- 
han.com.  KORC  has  accepted  the  following 
claims  since  the  last  report  in  Sandgroiise 
35(2).  JPR  Jahra  Pools  reserve,  JEO  Jahra 
East  outfall. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  rnlloides.  Juvenile 
being  fed  by  an  adult  JPR  26  August  2013 
(K  A1  Nasrallah,  R  Al-Hajji,  M  Pope).  First 
breeding  record. 

Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii.  One  JPR  15 
July  2013  (O  A1  Shaheen).  Second  record. 

Pygmy  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax 

pygnieits.  One  JPR  9  August  (H  Boresli,  O 
Al  Shaheen).  Third  record. 

Sooty  Falcon  Falco  concolor.  One  Khuwaisat 
13  October  2013  (K  Al  Nasrallah). 
11th  record. 

Spur-winged  Lapwing  Vanelliis  spbiostis.  Two 
JPR  16  May  2013,  five  JPR  17  October  2013 
(O  Al  Shaheen).  12th  and  13th  records. 

Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  fiilicariiis.  One  JEO 
28  May  2013,  one  JEO  22  June  2013  (R  Al 
Hajji).  Fifth  and  sixth  records. 


Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger.  One  JEO  29  May 
2013  (A  Al  Sirhan).  12th  record. 

Pallid  Scops  Owl  Ohis  brucei.  One  JPR  30 
November  2013  (S  Al-Sulaihim),  one  Jal 
Al  Zour  7  December  2013  (B  Atema).  Sixth 
and  seventh  records. 

'Arabian'  Grey  Shrike  Lanins  (meridionalis) 
ancheri.  Juvenile  photographed  JEO  15 
June  2013  (O  Al  Shaheen).  Third  record. 

Mesopotamian  Crow  Corinis  {cornix) 
capellainis.  One  JPR  28  September  2013  (Y 
Al-Failakawi).  Second  record. 

Streak-throated  Swallow  Petrochelidon 
fhivicola.  One  JPR  6  December  2013  (D 
O'Sullivan  et  al).  First  record. 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola. 
One  JEO  30  October  2013  (A  Al  Sirhan). 
Second  record. 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata.  One  Tulha, 

15  August  2013  (R  Al  Hajji,  M  Pope). 
Fourth  record. 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  jnncidis.  One 
Al-Abraq  28  November  2013  (M  Pope, 
Plate  2).  Sixth  record,  first  for  23  years. 

Goldcrest  Regnlns  regiilus.  One  Al  Abraq 

16  November  2013  (H  Al  Shayji,  A  Al 
Youssef).  First  record. 

Eastern  Nightingale  Liiscinia  [megarhynchos) 
golzii.  One  South  Sabriya  5  April  2013  (K 
Al  Ghanem).  Third  record. 

Taiga  Flycatcher  Ficedida  albicilla.  One  Al 
Abraq  19  April  2013  and  one  Al-Shallal's 
farm  3  December  2013  (A  Dean,  P  Fagel  et 
al).  First  and  second  records. 


Plate  2.  Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis  28  November 
201  3.  Al  Abraq,  Kuwait.  ©  Mike  Pope 
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Plate  3.  Eversmann’s  Redstart  Phoenicurus  erythronotus 
1 6  November  20 1  3,  A1  Abraq,  Kuwait.  ©  Mike  Pope 


Eversmann's  Redstart  Phoenicurus 
erythronotus.  One  A1  Abraq  16  November 
2013  (P  Fagel,  Plate  3).  Tenth  record. 

Masked  Wagtail  {alba)  personate.  One 

JPR  3  July  2013  (K  A1  Ghanem).  Fourth 
record. 

Striolated  Bunting  Emberiza  striolata.  One 
Tulha,  Sabah  A1  Ahmad  natural  reserve, 
14  August  2013,  one  Wafra  oilfield  18 
November  2013  (H  A1  Shayji).  First  and 
second  records. 

OMAN 

The  Oman  Bird  Records  Committee  (OBRC) 
comprises;  Jens  Eriksen  (recorder),  Ian 
Harrison,  Dave  Sargeant,  Graham  Searle, 
John  Atkins,  Peter  Cowan,  Simon  Tull, 
Waheed  A1  Farsi,  Zahran  A1  Abdulasalam, 
Manal  A1  Kindi.  Claims  should  be  sent  to 
Jens  Eriksen  at  hioman@gmail.com  from 
whom  claim  forms  can  be  obtained.  OBRC 
has  accepted  the  following  claims  since  the 
report  in  Sandgrouse  35(2). 

Harlequin  Quail  Coturnix  delagorgiiei.  One 
Muntasar  11  October  2007,  one  Sohar 
16-17  December  2010  (J  Atkins).  Second 
and  third  records. 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  riificoUis.  Adult 
Sur  sewage  plant  17  November  2013-at 
least  15  January  2014  (M  Lecacheur  et  al). 
First  record. 

Lesser  Whistling  Duck  Dendrocygna  javanica. 
One  Sohar  11-18  August  20i3  (J  Atkins). 
Fourth  record. 

Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  angnstirostris. 
Two  Khawr  Al  Mughsayl  26  March  2009 
(S  Tibbett).  Second  record. 


Red-breasted  Merganser  Merges  serrator. 
Adult  male  Al  Ansab  wetland  5  December 
2011  (D  Harmer).  Fourth  record. 

African  Spoonbill  Platalea  alba.  One  East 
Khawr  29  March-11  August  2007  (S 
Tibbett),  one  Wadi  Baqlah  2  October-13 
November  2008  (A  Lassey,  R  Tipper).  Fifth 
and  sixth  records. 

Eastern  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  coromandus. 
Adult  East  Khawr  17  May  2001  (H  &  J 
Eriksen);  one  East  Khawr  24  April  2004 
and  1  June  2006  (S  Tibbett);  one  Sohar  9 
April  2013  (J  Atkins).  Third-sixth  records. 

Frigatebird  sp  Fregata  sp.  One  Yiti  26  April 
2009  (J  Atkins).  Sixth  record. 

Great  White  Pelican  Pelecamis  onocrotalus. 
Juvenile  Thumrayt  16-17  November 
2011  (S  Tibbett),  adult  Khawr  Rawri  4-11 
November  2013  (C  Lazaro).  Eighth  and 
ninth  records. 

Black-winged  Kite  Elaniis  caenileiis.  One 
Sohar  22  February  2009  (J  Atkins).  Tenth 
record. 

Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax.  One  Sohar  25-26 
December  2011  (H  &  J  Eriksen).  Second 
record. 

Allen's  Gallinule  Porphyrio  alleni.  One  Raysut 
9  August  2013  increasing  to  two  23-24 
August  (D  Mackenzie  and  S  Tibbett). 
Ninth  record. 

Lesser  Moorhen  Gallimda  angidata.  One 
Salalah  nature  reserve  1  October  2008  (A 
Lassey).  Second  record. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromns 
scolopaceiis.  One  Raysut  5  March  2005  (1 
Harrison).  Tenth  record. 

Sabine's  Gull  Xenia  sabini.  Adult  off  Mirbat  19 
November  2013  (H  &  J  Eriksen  et  al,  Plate 
4).  First  record. 


Plate  4.  Sabine’s  Gull  Xema  sabini  19  November  2013, 
off  Mirbat,  Oman.  ©  H  &J  Eriksen 
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Plate  5.  Thrush  Nightingale  Lusdnia  lusdnia  7  May  201  3,  Dawkah  farm,  Oman.  ©  H  &  J  Ehksen 


Plate  6.  Red-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  bruniceps  11 
November  201  3,  Sur,  Oman.  ©  H  &  j  Eriksen 


Black-legged  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridnctifln. 
Juvenile  Taqah  18  January  2013  (P  Komi). 
Third  record. 

South  Polar  Skua  Stercorarius  luaccorviicki. 
One  off  Ras  Janjari  27  October  2006  (H  &  J 
Eriksen).  Fourth  record. 

Malachite  Kingfisher  Corythoruis  cristatiis. 
One  Khawr  A1  Mughsayl  26  December 
2008  (T  Collins),  one  Khawr  Sawli  12 


November  2010  (A  Lassey).  Seventh  and 
eighth  records. 

Grey-throated  Martin  Riparia  (pahidicola) 
chiiieusis.  One  Sohar  20  October  2011  (J 
Atkins).  Seventh  record. 

Streak-throated  Swallow  Petrocbelidon 
fliiidcola.  One  Sohar  17  March  2006  (J 
Atkins).  Fifth  record. 

Dusky  Warbler  Pbylloscopnis  fuscatiis.  One 
Qatbit  17  November  2010  (A  Lassey). 
Second  record. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Pbylloscopus 
inornatus.  One  Qatbit  5-6  October  2008 
and  11  November  2010,  one  A1  Balid  farm 
16  November  2010  (A  Lassey).  Ninth- 
eleventh  records. 

Hume's  Whitethroat  Sylvia  althaea.  Two 
singing  males  Jabal  Shams  10  June  2013 
(H  &  J  Eriksen).  Third  record. 

Thrush  Nightingale  Lusdnia  lusdnia.  One 
Dawkah  farm  7  May  2013  (H  &  J  Eriksen, 
Plate  5).  Tenth  record. 

Black  Scrub  Robin  Cercotrkhas  podobe.  One 
Sail  Ala  18-20  April  2010  (A  Lassey).  Third 
record. 

Taiga  Flycatcher  Ficedula  albidlla.  One  A1 
Balid  farm  16-19  November  2010,  one  A1 
Ghaftayn  18  November  2010  (A  Lassey). 
Second  and  third  records. 

Forest  Wagtail  Dendronantbus  indicus.  One 
Hilf  7-9  October  2008  (A  Lassey).  Eighth 
record. 
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Eastern  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla 
tschiitschensis  taivann.  One  Sohar  20 
February  2003  (I  Harrison),  one  Barka  25 
February  2010  (1  Harrison  and  S  Tull)  and 
one  Sohar  17-18  March  2011  (J  Atkins). 
Second-fourth  records. 

Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthiis  riibescens  japoniciis. 
One  Sohar  13-15  January  2013  (S  Menzie). 
Eighth  record. 

Grey-necked  Bunting  Emberiza  buchanani. 
One  As  Sayh  1  May  2010  (1  Harrison  and 
S  Tull).  Fourth  record. 

Cretzschmar's  Bunting  Emberiza  caesia.  One 
Muntasar  7  February  2007  (1  Harrison  and 
I  Brown).  Fourth  record. 

Red-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  bruuiceps.  Male 
Sur  27  November  2013  (H  &  J  Eriksen, 
Plate  6).  Fifth  record. 

QATAR 

Qatar  Rare  Birds  Committee  (QRBC)  mem¬ 
bers:  Jamie  A  Buchan  (chair/recorder), 
Michael  J  Grunwell,  Neil  G  Morris,  Simon  J 
Tull.  Claims  should  be  sent  to  Jamie  Buchan 
at  jamie_buchan@yahoo.com. 


UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

The  Emirates  Bird  Records  Committee 
(EBRC)  comprises  the  following  voting 
members:  Oscar  Campbell  (chair),  Nick 
Moran  (secretary),  Huw  Roberts,  Mark 
Smiles,  Neil  Tovey,  Tommy  Pedersen  (UAE 
bird  recorder).  Ahmed  A1  Ali  and  Peter 
Hellyer  are  non-voting  members.  Records 
are  circulated  and  assessments  published 
three  times  per  year  according  to  the  time¬ 
table  outlined  at  www.uaebirding.com/ 
ebrc.html.  Decisions  on  assessments,  plus 
EBRC's  constitution  and  information  about 
the  assessment  process  and  downloada¬ 
ble  report  forms  are  all  available  at  the 
same  location.  Claims  should  be  sent  to 
ebrcuae@gmail.com  or  to  Tommy 
Pedersen  at  tommypepe@fastmail.fm. 
The  UAE  Bird  Checklist,  in  both 
short  and  annotated  forms,  is  available 
at  www.uaebirding.com/uaechecklist.html 
together  with  recently  published 
reports  for  2010  and  2011.  The  following 
summary  lists  particularly  significant 
decisions  in  2013,  up  to  and  including 


Plate  7.  Cretzschmar’s  Bunting  Emberiza  caesia  26  March  2013,  Jebel  Dhanna,  UAE.  ©  Tommy  Pedersen 
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the  latest  record  circulation  (completed 

October  2013). 

Bewick's  Swan  Cygniis  {columbiauus)  beivickii. 
Adult  Fujairah  tennis  club  dam  17-21 
June  2013  (J  Judas  et  al);  origin  uncertain 
and  placed  in  Category  C.  One  previous 
record  in  Category  A,  1994. 

Wedge-tailed  Shearwater  Puffiuus  pacificus. 
Up  to  eight  seen  during  pelagic  trips  from 
Kalba  on  four  dates  31  May-14  June  2013 
(M  Smiles  et  al).  Four  previous  records, 
last  2011. 

Flesh-footed  Shearwater  Puffinus  carneipes. 
Up  to  five  seen  during  pelagic  trips  from 
Kalba  31  May-21  June  2013  (M  Smiles,  K 
Al  Dhaheri  et  al).  Nine  previous  records, 
almost  all  since  2010.  This  species  is  clearly 
a  frequent  if  somewhat  irregular  visitor  to 
offshore  waters  in  summer  and  records 
from  pelagic  trips  no  longer  rec]uire  a 
claim. 

Jouanin's  Petrel  Buhveria  fallax.  Twenty  seen 
on  a  pelagic  trip  from  Kalba  14  June 
2013  (M  Smiles  et  al).  Eight  previous 
records,  all  except  one  since  2011.  This 
species  is  clearly  an  erratic  and  sometimes 
numerous  visitor  to  offshore  waters  with 
records  June-December.  Records  from 
pelagic  trips  no  longer  ret^uire  a  claim. 

Common  Crane  Grits  grits.  One  Hamraniyah 
fields  15  March  2013  (NP  Williams).  Seven 
previous  records;  last  1998. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  Liimiodroimis 
scolopaceiis.  One  Khor  al-Beida  25  January 
2013  (A  Al  Ali).  First  record. 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  lougicaudus. 
One  adult  seen  on  pelagic  trip  from  Kalba 
7  June  2013  (OJ  Campbell  et  al).  14  previous 
records. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  iiiclanocephaliis. 
One  adult  Mafraq  rubbish  tip  10-19 
January  and  22  February  2013,  possibly 
a  returning  bird  from  February/March 
2012  (K  Al  Dhaheri,  NP  Williams).  One 
third  calendar  year  bird  Al  Warsan  lakes 
21  February  2013  (R  Lowe).  Nine  previous 
records. 


Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clainator  glandarius. 
One  Al  Qua'a  fodder  field  23  February 
2013  (SP  Lloyd  et  al).  Three  previous 
records. 

River  Warbler  Lociistella  fluviatilis.  One 
Mushrif  palace  gardens  7-11  May  2013 
(OJ  Campbell  et  al),  one  Abu  Dhabi  golf 
and  equestrian  club  16/17  May  2013  (OJ 
Campbell).  11th  and  12th  records;  first 
since  2005. 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopiis  fuscatiis.  One  Al 
Wathba  wetland  reserve  18  January-13 
February  2013  (OJ  Campbell,  M  Smiles  et 
al).  Five  previous  records;  last  2010. 

Streak-throated  Swallow  Petrochelidon 
fliivicola.  Two  Al  Warsan  lakes  19  January 
2013  (M  Smiles,  OJ  Campbell,  A  Arias). 
Eight  previous  records;  last  2011. 

Wire-tailed  Swallow  Hirundo  srnithii.  One 
Zakher  lake  30  Dec  2012-4  January  2013 
(S  Young  et  al),  one  Ajban  21-22  April  2013 
(M  Almazrouei).  Twelve  previous  records; 
last  2012. 

Cretzschmar's  Bunting  Einberiza  caesia. 
One  female  Al  Ankah  7  January  2011  (M 
Smiles,  OJ  Campbell),  one  adult  male, 
Jebel  Dhanna,  24-27  March  2013  (K  Al 
Dhaheri,  M  Al  Musharafy  et  al,  Plate  7). 
First  and  second  records. 

Red-headed  Bunting  Einberiza  briiniceps.  One 
male  Emirates  palace  25  March  2013  (SP 
Lloyd,  OJ  Campbell  et  al),  one  Wamm 
farms  31  August-1  September  2013  (SL 
James,  J  Judas  et  al).  Five  previous  records, 
but  only  two  since  1996. 
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Eden  Again:  Hope  in  the  Marshes 
of  Iraq 

Suzanne  Alwash 

Tablet  House  Publishing.  2013.  264  pages. 

16  pages  of  colour  photographs. 

Hardback.  US$29.95 

ISBN  978-0-9886514-2-5 

The  destruction  of  the  vast  Mesopotamian 
marshes  in  southern  Iraq  must  surely  rate  as 
the  single  most  barbaric  act  against  birdlife 
(and  the  natural  world  in  general)  within 
the  OSME  region  in  living  memory.  Saddam 
Hussein  ordered  the  land  be  drained  to  punish 
the  people  who  lived  there.  At  the  time  it  was 
said  that  these  marshes  would  be  lost  forever, 
but  nahire  is  an  unstoppable  force,  and  given 
the  right  conditions  wildlife  will  often  return 
faster  than  we  might  imagine.  This  book  tells 
the  story  of  that  rehirn. 

Suzanne  Alwash  has  a  fascinating  insight 
to  the  process  of  recreating  this  huge  wetland 
as  she  is  a  geologist,  and  with  her  husband  — 
Azzam  Alwash— she  saw  the  challenge  and 
worked  with  him  to  find  the  solution.  It  was 
not  just  a  case  of  bringing  back  the  water  as 
huge  embankments  had  been  created  and  had 
to  be  demolished.  It  was  habitat  recreation  on 
a  truly  massive  scale. 

The  story  of  how  the  marshes  were 
reflooded  is  a  moving  one  because  while 
Azzam  and  Suzanne  came  up  with  the  ideas 
together  with  money  and  ecjuipment,  the  local 
Marsh  Arabs  did  the  majority  of  the  work 
themselves.  The  process  was  not  easy  as  years 
of  internal  strife  had  bred  mistrusf  among 
communities,  and  a  huge  part  of  the  process 
was  simply  bringing  people  together  to  create 
a  shared  ambition.  But  co-operation  was 
eventually  established  and  despite  the  work 
coinciding  with  several  years  of  drought,  more 
than  50%  of  the  former  marshland  has  now 
been  reflooded.  In  July  2013  the  Iraqi  Council 
of  Ministers  approved  the  designation  of  the 
Central  Marshes  of  Iraq  as  the  country's  first 
national  park. 

The  book  contains  many  maps  showing 
the  areas  that  have  been  reflooded,  along  with 
photographs  of  the  habitats  and  some  of  the 


key  bird  species,  such  as  Iraq  Babbler  Tiirdoides 
altirostris.  There  is  also  information  on  the 
species  present  and  a  chapter  summarises  the 
findings  of  breeding  and  wintering  surveys 
undertaken  by  Nature  Iraq. 

However,  a  greater  challenge  for  the  fuhire 
health  of  the  marshes  comes  not  from  within 
Iraq,  but  further  upstream  where  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  rivers  run  through  Turkey  and 
Syria.  The  creation  of  dams  along  these  rivers 
is  not  a  new  idea,  but  over  time  the  reduction 
of  water  flow  has  been  so  dramatic  that 
further  damming  would  seriously  endanger 
the  Mesopotamian  marshes.  It  would  be 
truly  catastrophic  if  having  achieved  so  much 
in  the  last  ten  years  these  marshes  were 
again  turned  to  dust  through  the  actions  of 
mankind. 

Keith  Bettoii 


Oman  Bird  List,  Edition  7 

Jens  Eriksen  &  Reginald  Victor 
Center  for  Environmental  Shidies  and 
Research,  Sultan  Qaboos  University, 

Oman.  2013. 

Softback.  288  pages,  colour  photos 
throughout. 

ISBN  978-99969-0-218-5 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  official  list  of  the  birds 
of  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  by  Jens  Eriksen,  Dave 
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Sargeant  and  Reginald  Victor,  was  published 
in  November  2003.  This  latest  version,  the 
seventh  edition,  is  organised  similarly  with  an 
introduction  and  brief  sections  on  the  Oman 
Bird  Records  Committee,  species  names  and 
taxonomy  (generally  follows  IOC,  OSME  ORE 
and  the  Porter  &  Aspinall  field  guide),  status 
and  population  trends  in  Oman,  lUCN  status, 
regions  of  Oman,  the  histograms,  breeding 
maps  and  abbreviations,  and  how  to  submit 
bird  records  to  the  recorder  (Jens  Eriksen 
hjoman@gmail.com).  The  Oman  Bird  List 
starts  on  page  11  and  lists  all  513  bird  species 
accepted  by  the  OBRC  up  to  15  September 
2013.  Most  species  accounts  are  accompanied 
by  at  least  one  photo,  universally  excellent, 
of  the  species  taken  in  Oman  by  the  Hanne 
&  Jens  Eriksen  photographic  'duo'.  A  half¬ 
degree  square  map  for  Oman  is  presented  for 
each  breeding  species.  Histograms  showing 
temporal  distribution  by  month  are  included 
for  migratory  species.  Date/number/place 
details  are  presented  for  vagrants  (species 
with  fewer  than  ten  accepted  records).  As  an 
example,  the  status  statement  for  Crowned 
Sandgrouse  Pterodes  coronatus  in  Oman  reads 
"Fairly  common  breeding  resident  of  the 
stony  deserts  of  central  and  southern  Oman. 
Comes  to  water  early  to  mid  morning,  often  in 
large  gatherings  with  max  2,000  at  Muntasar 
(C)  13  Nov  2009.  P.  c.  atrntus  and  P.  c.  satiiratus 
are  the  expected  ssp.  Population  trend  [over 
the  last  couple  of  decades]:  Stable"  where  C 


refers  to  the  Central  Oman  region,  19-22°N. 
On  page  252,  records  of  the  extinct  Syrian 
Ostrich  Strutbio  cmneliis  syriaciis  are  given 
followed  by  the  start  of  a  section  (pages  252- 
256)  on  an  additional  30  species,  all  escapes. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  gazetteer,  three 
pages  of  acknowledgements,  references  and 
selected  bibliography,  and  an  index  of  bird 
names,  both  scientific  and  English.  This  is  an 
essential  book  for  those  with  an  interest  in 
the  birds  of  Oman,  whether  birding  tourist, 
resident  birder  or  academic. 

Peter  Cowan 
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OSME  News 

Rob  Sheldon 


In  July  2013  I  was  honoured  to  be  elected 
as  Chairman  of  OSME.  Our  members  are 
the  lifeblood  of  this  organisation  and  the 
support  that  membership  gives,  both 
financially  and  morally,  is  key  to  being  able 
to  achieve  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
Society.  So,  on  behalf  of  Council  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  of  our  members  for  fheir 
continued  support  and  encouragement.  If 
you  are  not  a  member,  or  your  membership 
has  lapsed,  then  please  consider  joining.  The 
bulk  of  your  membership  fee  goes  directly  to 
conservation  action  within  our  region  through 
the  Conservation  and  Research  Fund  (CRF). 
One  of  Council's  key  aims  for  future  years 
is  to  grow  the  amount  of  money  we  allocafe 
to  conservation  and  research  activities, 
and  we  are  currently  hoping  to  elect  a  new 
Council  member  who  will  drive  forward  our 
fundraising  activities.  To  help  us  achieve  our 
key  challenges  of  membership  growth  and 
increased  fundraising.  Council  are  currently 
developing  a  strategy,  OSME  2020,  which  will 
define  how  we  wish  to  grow  and  how  we  will 
achieve  this.  More  information  on  this  will  be 
available  on  the  OSME  web-site  shortly.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  work  of  OSME, 
and  how  you  may  be  able  to  help,  then  please 
don't  hesitate  to  contact  me  (chairman@osme. 
org). 

OSME  Summer  Meeting  and  AGM 
2014 

The  2014  OSME  Summer  Meeting  and  AGM 
will  be  held  on  Saturday  5th  July  at  the 
BTO  Headquarters,  The  Nunnery,  Thetford, 
Norfolk  IP24  2PU,  UK  — see  enclosed  leaflet. 
There  is  ample  free  parking,  and  both  rail 
and  bus  stations  are  within  a  10-20  minute 
walk.  Road  access  is  via  the  All  London- 
Norwich  road,  connecting  with  the  A14  from 
the  north  and  Midlands.  Trains  operate  a 
regular  service  on  the  Birmingham-Norwich 
line,  and  also  to  Cambridge  and  London. 
Admission  is  free  and  all  are  welcome.  As 
with  previous  years  we  are  arranging  the 
talks  around  a  common  theme,  and  this  year 


we  are  highlighting  key  discoveries  within 
our  region.  Johannes  Kamp  will  update  us  on 
some  recently  discovered  breeding  behaviour 
of  the  Black  Lark  Melanocorypha  yeltoniensis. 
As  more  birders  and  ornithologists  undertake 
more  surveys  we  are  discovering  more  about 
the  avifauna  that  occurs  within  our  region. 
Raffael  Aye  and  Szabolcs  Nagy  will  inform  us 
about  the  wonderful  birds  of  Tadzhikistan  and 
the  wetlands  of  Saudi  Arabia  respectively.  The 
Summer  Meeting  promises  to  be  a  fantastic 
day  with  an  excellent  group  of  speakers. 
OSME  Council  looks  forward  to  seeing  as 
many  members  and  non-members  as  possible. 

OSME  Summer  Meeting  6  July  2013 

(contributed  by  Geoff  Welch  & 

Ian  Harrison) 

Last  year's  Summer  Meeting,  themed 
around  monitoring  bird  populations  in  the 
OSME  region,  was  again  held  at  the  BTO 
headquarters  in  Thetford  and  was  attended 
by  55  members  and  guests. 

Paul  Stancliffe  from  the  BTO  opened  the  day 
by  providing  a  brief  update  on  the  ongoing 
satellite  tracking  study  of  Common  Cuckoos 
Cnculiis  canonis.  Paul  talked  at  the  previous 
year's  meeting  and  within  a  matter  of  days  the 
first  ever  UK  Cuckoo  turned  up  in  the  OSME 
region!  This  ongoing  study  shows  that  a  small 
number  of  UK  Common  Cuckoos  regularly 
pass  through  Egypt  en  route  to  wintering 
areas  in  the  Congo.  Importantly,  the  study 
also  shows  that  many  birds  follow  the  same 
route  each  year  and  use  the  same  staging  and 
wintering  areas.  Using  the  same  developing 
technologies  for  the  study  of  globally 
threatened  species  provides  an  invaluable 
tool  for  conservationists  struggling  to  protect 
some  of  the  world's  most  endangered  species. 

The  second  speaker  was  Marcus  Kohler 
from  BirdLife  International  who  gave  an 
overview  of  the  UNDP/BirdLife  Migratory 
Soaring  Birds  project  which  focuses  on  the  Rift 
Valley/Red  Sea  flyway  which  runs  through 
the  western  half  of  the  OSME  region.  The 
project,  covering  11  countries,  focuses  on  37 
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species  of  soaring  bird  and  is  looking  to  find 
ways  of  mainsfreaming  (integrafing)  their 
conservation  into  five  main  development 
sectors— agriculture,  energy,  hunting,  waste 
management  and  tourism.  The  pressures  from 
uncontrolled  and  unsustainable  hunting  of 
birds,  not  just  soaring  birds,  throughout  the 
flyway  is  well  known  and  organisations  such 
as  SPNL  in  Lebanon  and  RSCN  in  Jordan  are 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  improving 
and  enforcing  legislafion,  training  hunters 
and  raising  awareness  but  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  be  done.  An  increasing  problem  and 
one  which  Marcus  talked  about  in  particular 
is  energy  production,  especially  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  wind  farms  being 
consfrucfed  along  the  flyway.  Unfortunalely, 
the  ideal  locations  for  wind  farms  are  often 
also  those  most  favoured  by  migrating 
soaring  birds  so  the  risk  of  conf'licf  is  very 
high.  Collision  with  turbines  is  just  one  of  the 
risks;  others  include  electrocution,  collision 
with  transmission  lines  and  other  associated 
infrastructure,  habitat  loss,  disturbance  and 
barrier  effects.  The  project's  approach  is  to 
engage  actively  with  the  energy  companies 
and,  importantly,  the  major  investment  and 
development  banks,  in  order  to  find  pracfical 
solutions  such  as  preparing  guidance  materials 
for  fhe  siting  and  operation  of  wind  farms.  An 
addifional  invaluable  tool  that  is  still  under 
development  is  a  sensitivity  mapping  tool 
which  aims  to  bring  together  bird,  weather  ancf 
topographical  data  to  identify  those  areas  of 
greatest  potential  conflict  so  that  the  planning 
of  future  developments  can  be  undertaken 
to  minimise  conflicts  which  will  benefit  both 
the  energy  companies  and  conservationists. 
More  information  on  the  project  is  available 
at  www.migratorysoaringbirds.undp.birdlife. 
org. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  morning  was 
Wouter  Vansteelant  who  talked  about  the 
ground-breaking  monitoring  and  conservation 
study  of  migrating  raptors  at  Batumi  in 
Georgia.  Although  northeast  Turkey  was 
known  to  be  important  for  migrafing  raptors 
following  sfudies  in  the  1970s,  it  wasn't 
until  work  started  at  Batumi  in  2008  that  the 
scale  of  fhe  movement  and  the  importance 
of  fhe  eastern  Black  Sea  bottleneck  became 
apparent— 800  000  birds  were  recorded  in 
the  first  season  and  over  1  million  birds 


in  2012!  Ten  species  have  been  recorded  in 
numbers  exceeding  1%  of  the  estimated  global 
population.  What  sets  the  Batumi  project 
apart  from  many  other  migration  studies 
is  that  from  the  start  equal  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  involving  local  community 
members  — households,  school  children, 
hunters  — to  build  interest  and  awareness  of 
fhe  importance  of  fhe  migration  and  to  find 
ways  of  delivering  tangible  benefits  from 
conserving  rafher  than  killing  birds.  Activities 
have  included  educational  activities  for 
school  children,  bird  guide  fraining  courses, 
promotion  of  home  sfays  by  visifing  birders 
and  the  launch  of  fhe  1st  Batumi  Bird  Festival 
in  2012  which  attracted  international  media 
attention  and  looks  set  to  become  an  annual 
event.  OSME  is  proud  to  have  provided 
support  for  this  excellent  project  through  the 
Conservation  and  Research  Fund,  and  will 
look  for  further  opportunities  to  collaborate  in 
the  future.  For  further  information  about  the 
work  of  the  Batumi  Raptor  Count  see  www. 
batumiraptorcount.org. 

The  afternoon's  talks  kicked  off  with  Chris 
Bowden  from  the  RSPB,  and  Chair  of  the 
International  Advisory  Group  for  Northern 
Bald  Ibis,  who  gave  a  sobering  overview  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  eastern  Northern  Bald 
Ibis  Geronticus  ereinita  population.  This 
population  was  thought  to  have  become 
extinct  in  the  wild  in  1989/90  when  the 
remaining  birds  at  Birecik  in  Turkey  were 
taken  into  captivity  but  a  tiny  population  of 
just  seven  birds  was  then  discovered  breeding 
in  Syria  in  2002.  Despite  the  declaration  of 
the  breeding  and  feeding  areas  of  these  birds 
as  a  protected  area  in  2004  and  intensive 
monitoring  and  protection  work  by  both 
Syrian  and  international  conservationists 
since  their  rediscovery,  the  population  has 
gradually  declined  and  this  spring  only  one 
bird  returned  from  the  wintering  grounds 
in  Ethiopia.  Satellite  tracking  has  identified 
the  migration  route  and  stopover  sites  for  the 
species  and  also  revealed  the  many  hazards 
they  face,  mosf  notably  illegal  shooting. 
However,  there  are  two  glimmers  of  hope  for 
conserving  this  population  — four  birds  were 
seen  on  the  Ethiopian  wintering  grounds 
in  2012/13  so  there  may  still  be  immature 
(?)  wild  birds  which  may  return  in  2014; 
and  the  Birecik  population  is  doing  well 
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and  provides  a  potential  source  of  birds  for 
reintroduction  to  Syria.  Indeed  two  Turkish 
juveniles  were  released  in  Syria  in  late 
summer  2010  and  to  many  people's  surprise 
successfully  migrated  as  far  as  southern  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  are  also  several  projects  in 
Europe  aimed  at  re-establishing  the  central 
European  population  which  became  extinct 
several  hundred  years  ago.  The  Konrad 
Lorenz  Institute  has  developed  a  technique  for 
teaching  captive  bred  ibises  to  migrate  between 
Austria  and  Tuscany  in  Italy  and  a  sedentary 
breeding  population  has  been  established  in 
Andalucia,  Spain.  An  International  Working 
Group  on  the  species  was  established  in  2012 
and  an  updated  Species  Action  Plan  has  been 
produced.  The  situation  remains  dire  for  the 
eastern  population  but  the  story  is  far  from 
over. 

Rob  Sheldon,  new  OSME  Chairman,  then 
gave  a  talk  about  the  importance  of  Cenfral 
Asia  for  the  endangered  White-headed  Duck 
Oxyura  leucocephala  — the  species  for  which 
OSME  raised  over  £1400  from  last  year's  raffle 
and  painting  auction.  White-headed  Ducks 
have  four  main  populations  —  in  Spain,  Algeria 
and  Tunisia  and  Pakistan  and  Central  Asia 
with  the  Central  Asian  population  being  by  far 
the  largest.  Significant  breeding  populations 
occur  in  four  countries  in  the  OSME  region 
and  six  OSME  region  countries  are  important 
for  passage  and  wintering  birds.  The  species 
faces  a  range  of  fhreats  including  hybridisation 
with  the  introduced  North  American  Ruddy 
Duck  O.  jnmaiceiisis  (primarily  in  western 
Europe);  climate  change/drought;  and  loss 
of  habitat  through  groundwater  abstraction, 
infrastructure  development  and  increased 
arable  farming.  Illegal  hunting  is  also  a 
major  problem  at  some  sites.  The  OSME 
funds  are  being  used  to  support  research 
work  in  central  Kazakhstan  by  the  national 
BirdLife  Affiliate,  the  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Biodiversity  of  Kazakhstan 
(ACBK).  In  a  pilot  area,  research  is  being 
carried  out  to  determine  breeding  numbers 
and  distribution,  identify  important  habitat 
characteristics,  study  food  availability,  and 
sample  lead  in  lake  sediments  and  initial 
results  are  expected  in  November  2013.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  expanded 
next  year  to  include  satellite  tagging  and. 


hopefully,  also  to  include  important  sites  in 
neighbouring  Uzbekistan. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  day  was  Maxim 
Koshkin  from  Kazakhstan  who  presented 
preliminary  results  of  his  PhD  research 
projecf  on  numbers  and  distribution  of 
Macqueen's  Bustard  Chlmnydotis  niacqiiecnii 
in  the  Kyzylkum  Desert  of  Uzbekistan. 
Maxim  is  based  at  the  University  of  East 
Anglia  and  his  work  is  supported  by  the 
Emirates  Breeding  Birds  Ctrnservation  Centre. 
Macqueen's  Bustard  is  highly  revered  among 
Arab  falconers  but  numbers  have  declined 
dramatically  across  the  species'  range  due 
especially  to  unsustainable  hunting.  Through 
a  combination  of  transect  surveys,  point 
counts,  habitat  sampling  and  monitoring  of 
land  use,  Maxim  is  studying  the  ecology 
of  the  species  in  the  Kyzylkum  Desert  and 
investigating  links  with  land  use  such  as  sheep 
grazing.  Ultimately  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  develop  habitat  management 
recommendations  and  guidelines  for 
sustainable  hunting. 

The  formal  part  of  the  day's  proceedings, 
the  35th  Annual  General  Meeting,  saw 
major  changes  to  OSME  Council  with  the 
retirement  of  Mike  Blair,  Ian  Harrison  and 
Geoff  Welch.  Christine  Booth  and  Chris 
Lamsdell  also  stood  down  as  co-opted 
members  of  Council.  All  were  thanked  for 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  they  have 
contributed  to  the  running  of  OSME.  Tristan 
Reid  and  Matthew  White  were  elected  as 
new  Council  members  and  Rob  Sheldon  took 
over  from  Geoff  as  the  new  Chairman  of 
Council.  Nabegh  Ghazal  Asswad,  Chairman 
of  the  Syrian  Society  for  the  Conservation  of 
Wildlife  (SSCW)  was  elected  as  a  new  Vice- 
President.  Three  important  announcements 
were  made  at  the  end  of  the  ACM  — Khaled 
Irani,  President  of  RSCN  in  Jordan  and  new 
Chairman  of  BirdLife  Infernational,  sent  a 
personal  message  expressing  a  wish  to  work 
closely  with  OSME  in  the  future;  at  the  recent 
BirdLife  World  Congress  in  Ottawa,  Richard 
Porter  was  appointed  a  Member  of  Honour 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  promoting 
conservation  throughout  the  Middle  East, 
especially  on  Socotra  and,  more  recently,  in 
Iraq;  and  Ahmad  Aidek  from  Syria  became 
the  first  recipient  of  the  new  OSME  Certificate 
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of  Recognition  as  the  author  of  A  Guide  to  the 
Biodiversity  ofDeir  ez-Zoor  Area. 

OSME  at  the  Birdfair  2013 

The  Bircifair  at  Rutland  Water  is  an  important 
event  for  the  whole  of  the  birding  world, 
and  OSME  continues  to  attend  (Plate  1).  It 
is  a  great  opportunity  to  meet  members, 
supporters  and  friends  of  the  Society,  as  well 
as  meet  new  people  and  encourage  birders 
about  the  avifauna  of  our  region.  We  were 
very  fortunate  that  Martin  Woodcock,  famed 
bird  artist,  donated  a  painting  of  a  White- 
headed  Duck  that  we  were  able  to  auction  by 
sealed  bid  to  raise  funds  for  the  CRF.  We  are 
very  grateful  fo  Martin  for  his  kind  support 
and  generosity  and  to  all  the  bidders,  the 
funds  raised  were  transferred  to  ACBK,  the 
BirdLife  partner  in  Kazakhstan,  to  support 
their  new  survey  and  monitoring  programme 
for  the  breeding  populations  in  two  lake 
systems,  Korgalzhyn-Tengiz  and  Naurzum. 
Planning  for  our  attendance  at  the  Birdfair 
2014  is  well  underway  and  we  look  forward 
to  seeing  as  many  of  you  as  possible  on  the 
15-1 7th  August. 


Thanks  to  Mike  Jennings,  author 
of  the  Atlas  of  the  breeding  birds  of 
Arabia. 

Mike  Jennings,  a  founding  member  and 
long-term  supporter  of  OSME,  and  Arabian 
bird  expert  extraordinaire,  recently  made  a 
very  generous  donation  of  two  copies  of  his 
ground-breaking  Atlas.  OSME  are  extremely 
grateful  for  Mike's  support  and  are  planning 
to  use  both  copies  to  raise  money  for  our 
Conservation  Research  Fund,  as  well  as  raise 
the  profile  of  our  work.  One  copy  of  the  Atlas 
has  been  donated  as  an  OSME  contribution 
to  the  2014  Birdfair  auction.  Apparently  we 
are  the  first  to  commit  a  prize  this  year!  On 
hearing  OSME's  plans,  Mike  added  "The 
Atlas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Arabia  has  been 
a  voluntary  project  involving  some  500 
observers,  national  records  and  others  over 
almost  three  decades.  It  has  resulted  in  an 
atlas  that  brings  together  everything  known 
on  the  distribution,  ecology  and  breeding  of 
more  than  270  breeding  birds  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Although  for  most  of  that  period 
the  project  was  supported  by  the  Saudi 
Wildlife  Aufhority,  I  am  very  grateful  to 


BIRDWMC 


A  very  warm  welcome 


Plate  I.  OSME  stand  at  Birdfair  2013.  ©  Sal  Cooke 
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OSME  for  its  initial  financial  support  back  in 
the  1980s,  for  various  grants  over  the  years 
on  surveys  to  little  recorded  areas,  and  for 
its  general  help,  support  and  encouragement 
since  the  project  started.  1  am  proud  to  have 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  back 
in  the  1970s." 

OSME  Raffle  2013 

The  annual  OSME  raffle  has  been  a  good 
source  of  income  for  the  Society  over  the  last 
few  years.  However,  with  increased  costs  and 
a  challenging  financial  environment.  Council 
took  the  decision  that  the  2013  Raffle  would 
be  the  last.  The  raffle  raised  £800  to  support 
the  work  of  Nature  Iraq  on  the  globally 
endangered  Basra  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
griseldis.  We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  our  corporate  supporters  who  have 
provided  prizes  over  the  years. 

The  winners  of  the  2013  raffle  were 

•  1st  prize  Graham  Appleton— Opticron 
SE8x42  Binoculars 

•  2nd  prize  Anne  Cotton  — Naturetrek 
voucher  for  £250 

•  3rd  prize  Paul  Stancliffe  — Birdguides 
Breeding  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic 

•  4th  prize  Rosa  Santilli  — Country 
Innovation  Waistcoat 

•  5th  prize  J  Hopkins  — Helm  Books  to  the 
value  of  £50 

•  6th  prize  Nick  Moran— Birdguides  Guide 
to  British  Birds 

Congratulations  to  the  wirmers  and  thanks 
to  everyone  who  purchased  tickets. 

Donations  to  OSME 

OSME  receives  over  £5000  in  donations  most 
years  through  the  generosity  of  many  of 
its  members,  some  for  specific  projects  but 
mostly  for  us  to  use  through  our  CRF  tunds. 
Td  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
each  and  every  one  of  them  and  hope  they 
continue  with  their  generosity.  For  more 
details  about  making  donations  please  contact 
treasurer@osme.org. 


The  Conservation  and  Research 
Fund  — projects  supported  in  2013 

Last  year  was  an  excellent  year  for  the 
Conservation  and  Research  Fund  with  £8175 
allocated  to  support  6  outstanding  projects. 
This  is  the  3rd  highest  annual  allocation  from 
the  CRF  and  we  are  looking  to  continue  this 
growth  in  the  coming  years.  Tine  following 
projects  were  awarded  grants: 

•  Breeding  ecology  of  Black  Lark— J  Kamp 

(£1000) 

•  Bonelli's  Eagle  monitoring  — C WE  Ltd 

(£1000) 

•  White-headed  Duck  project—  ACBK 
(£1550) 

•  Batumi  Raptor  Count— BRC  (£2000) 

•  Basra  Reed  Warbler  research  — Nature 
Iraq  (£1600) 

•  Bonelli's  Eagle  monitoring  follow-up  — 
CWE  Ltd  (£1000) 

Congratulations  to  all  the  recipients  of 
CRF  awards,  the  grant  is  highly  competitive 
and  we  can  only  fund  a  small  proportion  of 
those  that  apply.  For  further  details  please 
check  the  OSME  website. 

Applications  are  reviewed  by  a  small 
committee  which  at  the  moment  consists  of 
Richard  Porter,  Maxim  Koshkin  and  Rob 
Sheldon.  The  CRF  committee  then  makes 
recommendations  to  Council.  We  are  currently 
looking  for  at  least  two  new  people  to  help 
review  CRF  applications,  and  would  welcome 
enquiries,  especially  those  with  knowledge  of 
the  Caucasus  region.  For  further  details  please 
contact  Rob  Sheldon  at  chairman@osme.org. 

OSME  and  Social  Media 

As  OSME  seeks  to  grow  its  membership  and 
supporter  base  we  are  looking  at  improving 
our  presence  on  social  media  to  complement 
our  existing  communications.  In  2013  OSME 
has  been  tweeting  away  — as  of  February 
2014  OSME  has  963  followers  which  is  an 
encouraging  start.  Since  October  2013  we 
have  enhanced  our  presence  on  Facebook 
and  currently  have  250  Likes  (www. facebook. 
com/OrnithologicalSocietyoftheMiddleEast). 
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News  &  Information 

Daum  Bahner  (compiler) 


CYPRUS 

Hunting  levels  high 

BirdLife  Cyprus  calls  upon  the  authorities  to 
implement  'zero  tolerance'  towards  wildlife 
crime,  as  over  the  winter  months  incidents  of 
poaching  and  illegal  bird  frapping  reached 
shocking  levels.  "The  current  winter  is  one  of 
the  worst  we  have  seen  for  illegal  shoofing  and 
trapping",  says  Clairie  Papazoglou,  executive 
director  of  BirdLife  Cyprus.  "We  have  been 
overwhelmed  wifh  reporfs  of  poaching  in 
recent  months  and  it  is  increasingly  clear  that 
a  strategic  approach  is  necessary  to  reverse 
this  situation,  with  the  involvement  of  all 
stakeholders",  concluded  Papazoglou.  It  is 
clear  that  the  implementation  of  the  law  by 
the  competent  authorities  is  insufficient, 
which  has  led  to  an  explosion  of  poaching 
incidents.  During  autumn  2013  a  Lesser 
Spotted  Eagle  Aqiiila  pomnrina  and  a  Red¬ 
footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertimis  were  found 
shot  dead  in  the  Akrotiri  area.  The  illegal 
hunting  of  hundreds  of  bee-eafers  confinued 
during  fhe  aufumn,  bofh  in  Akrofiri  and  in 
other  areas  and  in  December  a  Little  Bustard 
Tetrnx  tetrax  was  shot  dead  within  the  buffer 
zone  near  the  Geri  area.  More  recently,  a 
Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus,  was  found 
shot  dead  near  Koutrafas  village.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  illegal  use  of  calling 
devices  for  hunting  species  like  thrushes, 
and  BirdLife  has  received  numerous  reports 
of  poachers  using  calling  devices  to  catch 
thrushes  and  other  species  in  order  to  have 
a  greater  bird  catch.  Added  to  all  this,  illegal 
trapping  with  nets  is  also  shocking  this 
winter.  Based  on  BirdLife  Cyprus  survey  data 
and  public  reports,  tens  of  mist  nets  are  found 
everywhere  in  the  countryside,  highlighting 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  fact  that 
this  illegal  activity  has  become  a  lucrative 
business  with  organized  trappers  making 
thousands  of  euros  every  year.  "BirdLife 
Cyprus  will  continue  to  campaign  against 
all  illegal  bird  killing  in  Cyprus,  a  growing 
problem  with  considerable  ecological  impact 


but  also  a  negative  impact  on  our  country's 
image  abroad.  We  all  need  to  pull  together  to 
end  these  abuses,"  says  Papazoglou.  (Source 
BirdLife  Cyprus) 

EGYPT 

Breeding  Yellow  Bitterns 

In  late  April  2012  a  team  of  German 
ornithologists  trapped  two  small  herons 
in  the  mangroves  at  Wadi  Lahami,  which 
they  identified  as  Yellow  Bitterns  Ixobri/chus 
sinensis.  Over  the  next  few  days,  the  birds 
were  also  heard  singing— both  at  night  and 
during  the  day  — and  recordings  were  made. 
This  turned  out  to  be  a  regular  phenomenon  at 
Wadi  Lahami,  and  playback  during  a  netting 
session  on  25th  May  resulted  in  the  retrapping 
of  one  of  the  original  birds,  significantly  now 
showing  a  clear  brood  patch.  A  few  days  later, 
an  unringed  male  was  caught,  again  showing 
a  brood  patch.  Subsequent  searching  of  the 
mangroves  to  the  north  and  south  of  Wadi 
Lahami  revealed  singing  Yellow  Bitterns  in  no 
fewer  than  12  places  that  spring.  Returning  to 
Wadi  Lahami  in  July  2013,  they  again  trapped 
the  two  ringed  birds  caught  the  previous  year 
and  went  on  to  find  a  total  of  three  nests  in  the 
mangroves  there,  conclusively  proving  that 
the  species  is  at  least  a  breeding  visitor  (and 
presumably  resident)  in  the  region. 

Hering  et  al  (2013)  say  that  there  were 
only  two  sightings  of  birds  flying  over 
the  mangroves  during  several  weeks  of 
observation;  all  other  records  were  of  trapped 
birds.  They  speculate  whether  it  is  this 
secretive  lifestyle  that  seems  one  of  the  likely 
reasons  for  the  species  being  overlooked  for 
so  long,  or  perhaps  it  is  that  brief  flight 
views  have  previously  been  passed  off  as 
migrant  Little  Bitterns  Ixobri/chus  mimitus. 
The  presence  of  birds  at  a  dozen  different 
sites  suggests  that  Yellow  Bitterns  may  have 
been  in  the  area  for  some  time.  It  may  well 
prove  to  be  much  more  widespread  than  its 
current  known  range,  with  similar  habitat  to 
the  south  into  Sudan,  Djibouti,  Eritrea  and 
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Somalia,  as  well  as  further  north  around 
the  Sinai  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Red  sea  along  the  coasts  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Yemen.  Anyone  considering  visiting  the 
southern  Red  sea  region  of  Egypt  should 
learn  the  species'  vocalisations  and  be  alert  to 
them.  (Source  Hering,  J,  PH  Barthel,  H-J  Eilts, 
K-H  Frommolt,  E  Fuchs,  W  Heim,  K  Muller 
&  M  Packert.  2013.  Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychiis 
sinensis  at  the  Red  Sea  in  Egypt— first  records 
of  an  overlooked  breeding  species  in  the 
Western  Palearctic.  Limicola  26:  253-278) 

ISRAEL 

New  Negev  Birding  Map 

Newly  released,  this  comprehensive  and  most 
up-to-date  map  covers  all  of  the  best  birding 
sites  in  the  Negev  and  Arava  valley,  and 
information  on  all  the  key  species  of  the 
region.  Accompanied  with  stunning  images 
of  typical  birds  of  this  fascinating  region, 
this  map  provides  essential  information 
for  birdwatchers  visiting  southern  Israel. 
The  map  can  be  ordered  from  the  Israel 
Ornithological  Center:  yona@spni.org.il  or 
directly  from  Meidad  Goren:  meidadgoren® 
gmail.com.  (Source  Rama  HaNegev  Birding 
Center) 

JORDAN 

State  of  Jordan's  Birds  report 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature  (RSCN)  — BirdLife  in  Jordan  — has 
launched  a  major  report  on  the  status  of  the 
country's  avifauna.  The  publication  State  of 
Jordan's  Birds  provides  a  detailed  assessment 
of  current  bird  populations,  the  threats  they 
face,  and  the  conservation  actions  that  are 
being  put  in  place  to  safeguard  them.  Jordan 
has  a  rich  biodiversity  that  includes  over 
430  bird  species  and  is  home  to  a  number 
of  globally  threatened  bird  species,  perhaps 
most  notably  Syrian  Serin  Serinus  syriacus. 
Listed  as  vulnerable  on  the  lUCN  Red  List, 
most  (c80%)  of  the  global  population  breed 
in  Jordan.  A  recent  assessment  of  Jordan's 
important  bird  and  biodiversity  areas  (IBAs) 
has  found  that  all  are  experiencing  threats 
with  at  least  one  serious  long-term  danger 
being  reported  at  each  site.  The  country's 
wetlands  are  particularly  imperilled. 


For  instance  Azraq  IBA,  once  known  as  a 
major  oasis,  has  suffered  intensive  water 
extraction  and  consecjuently  shrank  to  less 
than  10%  of  its  former  size  a  century  ago.  It 
is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  timely  arrival 
of  this  report  will  sound  an  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  all  those  concerned  for  the  future 
of  birds  and  biodiversity  in  Jordan  and  help 
galvanise  action  to  safeguard  the  country's 
outstanding  natural  heritage.  The  report 
can  be  downloaded  from  www.birdlife.org/ 
datazone/userfiles/file/sowb/countries/SOJB_ 
final_pdf.pdf.  (Source  BirdLife  International) 

LEBANON 

Award  for  best  practice 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Nature  in 
Lebanon  (SPNL  — BirdLife  in  Lebanon) 
recently  received  an  international  'best 
practice'  award  tor  their  work  at  the 
Qolieleh  hima  site,  southern  Lebanon, 
where  they  are  preserving  the  coast  and 
improving  living  conditions  for  local  people. 
Dubai  municipality  presented  the  Dubai 
International  Award  for  Best  Practices  for 
community-based  conservation  at  this  coastal 
hima  site.  This  award  focuses  on  projects  that 
sustainably  improve  the  living  environment, 
under  the  United  Nations  Human  Settlements 
Programme  (UN-Habitat).  (Source  BirdLife 
International) 

Launching  of  the  SNOW  Program  in 
Anjar 

SPNL  has  launched  a  School  with  No  Walls 
(SNOW)  programme  in  Anjar-Kfar  Zabad 
hima  through  the  initiation  of  the  first  hima 
educational  summer  camp  in  the  area.  SNOW 
is  an  educational  program  initiated  by  SPNL 
in  collaboration  with  its  parhier  Great  Escape; 
one  of  the  leading  nature-based  tourism 
companies  in  Lebanon.  The  SNOW  program 
is  developed  for  students  aged  between  8 
and  12,  where  it  consists  of  several  activities 
including  'hands  on'  activities  and  'learning 
through  fun'.  SNOW  aims  to  raise  awareness 
about  IBAs  and  KBAs  habitat  and  species, 
to  respect  nature  and  appreciate  cultural 
practices  and  values.  The  hima  summer  camp 
focused  on  raising  awareness  about  Anjar- 
Kfar  Zabad  habitats  including  wetland,  and 
forest,  in  addition  to  globally  threatened 
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species  such  as  the  Syrian  Serin  and  River 
Otter  found  in  the  site.  It  involved  children 
of  the  Anjar  and  Kfar  Zabad  area  in  fun 
acfivities  fhaf  sfimulafed  their  appreciation 
of  fhe  nafure  and  culfure  thaf  fhey  possess. 
This  program  was  led  by  fhe  Anjar  and  Kfar 
Zabad  local  women  who  have  a  major  role  in 
awareness  and  capacify  building  af  this  site. 
(Source  BirdLife  International) 

Grant  to  bring  hunting  in  Lebanon 
under  control 

The  Lebanese  Environment  Forum  (LEE)  has 
received  a  large  grant  of  over  $180  000  from 
the  Critical  Ecosystem  Partnership  Fund  to 
promote  sustainable  hunting  practices  in 
Lebanon  using  a  community-based  approach. 
The  project  will  complement  other  work 
by  the  BirdLife  Internafional/UNDP-GEF 
Migratory  Soaring  Birds  project  and  by 
SPNL.  Bird  hunting  is  deeply  embedded  in 
the  Lebanese  culture,  but  because  of  low 
levels  of  public  awareness,  is  pracficed 
indiscriminafely  in  public  and  privafe  lands 
and  even  buffer  zones  of  protecfed  areas, 
and  many  globally  fhreatened  species  fall 
vicfim  each  year.  LEF  says  fhat  unconfrolled 
hunting  is  undermining  all  conservation 
efforts  in  Lebanon,  and  points  out  that  there 
are  also  over  400  hunting  accidents  each 
year  leading  to  injury  and  death.  After  two 
decades  of  wrangling  and  delay,  Lebanon's 
strict  new  hunting  laws  at  last  came  into 
force  in  December  2012.  All  species  ofher 
than  specified  game  birds  are  profecfed  year- 
round,  and  landowners  and  municipalities 
have  the  right  to  ban  hunting  on  their  lands. 
However,  awareness  of  fhe  law  is  sfill  limited 
to  professional  conservationists,  senior 
representatives  of  hunting  organisations  and 
national  government,  and  hunting  over  much 
of  Lebanon  continues  to  be  uncontrolled. 

To  accommodate  the  cultural  importance 
of  hunting,  while  protecting  IBAs,  Public 
Hunting  Areas  (PHA)  will  be  established.  At 
the  PHAs,  properly  regulated  hunting  will  be 
permitted,  while  elsewhere  a  strict  ban  will 
be  in  force.  SPNL  and  fhe  Migrafory  Soaring 
Birds  projecf  are  in  the  process  of  identifying 
ten  potential  PHAs  on  municipal  lanci. 
Working  with  the  relevant  municipality,  LEF 
will  establish  a  pilot  PHA,  with  appropriate 
management  and  monitoring  plans.  By  the 


end  of  the  pilot  project,  the  municipality 
will  be  fully  aware  of  their  responsibility 
to  enforce  the  hunting  law,  while  the  PHA 
model  will  be  ready  to  be  replicated  at  other 
sites.  With  tedmical  support  from  SPNL,  LEF 
will  be  fhe  main  implementing  partner  of 
the  project,  and  will  mobilise  support  from 
ifs  member  organisations.  LEF  will  organise 
a  national  workshop  to  build  the  capacity  of 
conservation  NGOs  on  sustainable  hunting 
and  Public  Hunting  Areas,  and  develop 
materials  and  an  action  plan  for  the  awareness 
campaign,  which  will  be  implemented  locally 
by  the  member  NGOs.  (Source  BirdLife 
Internafional) 

OMAN 

Sooty  Falcons  tagged 

In  October  2013  Mike  McGrady  and  Omani 
ornithologists  Waheed  A1  Fazari,  Mansoor 
A1  Jahdhami  together  with  Lily  Arison  of 
fhe  Madagascar  Peregrine  Fund,  fifted  five 
Sooty  Falcons  Falco  concolor  with  satellite 
transmitters.  The  movements  of  the  birds  can 
be  followed  on  their  blog  http://sootyfalcon. 
blogspot.co.uk.  (Source  Jens  Eriksen) 

Omani  Owl  discovered 

A  new  species  of  owl,  named  the  Omani 
Owl  Strix  oniauejisiSfhas  been  discovered 
in  a  remote  mountain  range  in  Oman.  The 
owl  was  first  noticed  in  March  2013  when 
it  called  while  researchers  were  making 
sound  recordings  of  anofher  species.  Sound- 
recordist  Magnus  Robb  heard  a  faint  owl-like 
hooting  in  the  background  with  an  unfamiliar 
rhythm.  Two  nights  later,  together  with  Rene 
Pop,  they  heard  it  again.  A  month  later, 
Magnus  Robb  and  Arnoud  B  van  den  Berg 
were  back  in  the  mountains  again  and  heard 
and  actually  glimpsed  the  crwl  perched  on 
a  rock,  confirming  thaf  fhis  was  indeed  an 
owl  and  looked  nofhing  like  fhey  had  seen 
before.  In  May  and  July  fhe  Sound  Approach 
team  made  two  more  research  trips  to  look 
for  new  individuals,  gather  photographs  and 
sound  recordings,  and  observe  behaviour. 
The  Omani  Owl  represents  the  first  bird 
species  to  be  discovered  in  Arabia  for  77 
years.  More  on  the  discovery,  including 
photos  and  sound  recordings  of  the  owls, 
can  be  found  on  the  Sound  Approach  website 
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http://soundapproach.co.uk/omani-owI- 
diary-of-discovery.  See  also  Robb,  MS,  AB 
van  den  Berg  &  M  Constantine.  2013.  A  new 
species  of  Strix  owl  from  Oman.  Dutch  Birding 
35:  275-310. 

QATAR 

BirdLife  Expansion  in  Qatar 

A  meeting  was  held  in  autumn  2013  between 
Birdlife  CEO  Marco  Lambertini,  BirdLife 
Middle  East  director  Ibrahim  Khader,  Assad 
Serhal  DC  of  SPNL  and  Birdlife  Global 
Councillor.  The  result  was  an  agreement 
on  a  plan  for  BirdLife  presence  in  Qatar  in 
cooperation  with  Eriends  of  the  Environment 
Center,  and  for  this  Assad  Serhal  will  be 
delegated  as  Birdlife  special  envoy  to  the 
country.  (Source  BirdLife  International) 

SYRIA 

Northern  Bald  Ibis  update 

Fieldworker  Yilma  Abebe  with  some  RSPB 
support  managed  to  spend  three  days  at  the 
site  in  the  Ethiopian  highlands  where  the 
relict  Syrian  Northern  Bald  Ibis  Geronticiis 
eremita  mainly  overwintered  and  reported 
in  late  February  that  three  adults  were  seen. 
The  group  included  the  female  'Zenobia'  who 
had  previously  been  paired  to  'Odeinat'  (who 
disappeared  over  a  year  ago  in  Saudi  Arabia). 
Interestingly,  she  was  accompanied  by  an 
un-ringed  adult.  There  was  also  one  other 
lone  bird  sighted  m  the  area.  Only  a  single 
adult  was  seen  back  at  the  Syrian  breeding 
site  in  2013.  (Source  Chris  Bowden) 

REQUEST  FOR 
INFORMATION 

Atlas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Arabia; 
2013  and  2014  records 

Observers  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  are  asked 
to  send  in  their  personal  observations  of 
breeding  species  for  2013  and  2014.  ABBA 
works  closely  with  natural  history  groups 
active  in  Arabia  and  with  their  ornithological 
recorders,  so  that  benefits  may  accrue  to 
all  parties.  Information  is  regularly  passed 
between  ABBA  and  such  groups  and  recorders 
but  individual  contributors  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  copy  their  ABBA  reports  to 


their  local  group  or  bird  recorder.  Please  send 
records  to  Mike  Jennings  ArabianBirds@dsl. 
pipex.com,  Warners  Farm  House,  Warners 
Drove,  Somersham,  Cambridgeshire,  PE28 
3WD,  UK. 

GENERAL 

BirdLife  International 

Hazell  Shokellu  Thompson  is  acting  CEO 
of  BirdLife  International  after  the  recent 
resignation  of  Dr  Marco  Lambertini,  who  is 
joining  WWF  International  as  their  director 
general.  "Marco  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  our  partnership  of  conservationists 
from  around  the  world  that  together  are 
BirdLife  International",  said  Khaled  Irani, 
BirdLife's  chairman.  Khaled  Irani  added,  "I 
am  very  pleased  that  Dr  Hazell  Shokellu 
Thompson  will  assume  immediate 
responsibility  as  BirdLife's  acting  CEO  to 
work  with  Marco  on  transition,  and  to  lead 
the  organisation  through  to  the  appointment 
of  a  new  CEO  later  this  year.  Hazell  has  a 
deep  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
BirdLife  Partnership  and  is  highly  respected 
throughout  our  organisation.  He  has  the  full 
support  of  our  Council,  and  it  is  exciting 
to  have  an  African  conservationist  leading 
BirdLife  as  we  implement  our  new  strategic 
conservation  objectives  across  the  world". 
Hazell  is  currently  BirdLife's  global  director 
for  partnership,  capacity  and  communities; 
prior  to  that  he  was  the  regional  director 
of  BirdLife  International's  conservation 
programme  in  Africa.  An  ornithologist  by 
training,  he  has  more  than  25  years'  experience 
in  management,  capacity  development  and 
strategic  planning.  He  conducted  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  the  rare  White¬ 
necked  Picathartes  Picathartes  gi/innocephahis 
in  West  Africa;  and  is  a  past  vice-president 
of  the  Conservation  Society  of  Sierra  Leone. 
(Source  BirdLife  International) 

Zoology  in  the  Middle  East 

The  latest  issue  of  Zoolog}/  in  the  Middle  East 
(volume  59,  issue  4,  2013)  has  been  published. 
There  is  one  article  on  birds:  "Population 
size  and  breeding  success  of  the  Cinereous 
Vulture,  Aegypius  monachus,  in  a  newly 
found  breeding  area  in  western  Anatolia"  by 
Cihangir  Kirazli  and  Elif  Yama^.  For  further 
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information  visit  the  journal's  new  web  site  at 
w  ww.tand  ton  line.  com/toc/tzme20/current#. 
UZ8Hg]3wCih.  (Source  Max  Kasparek) 

Prominent  hunters  from  Middle 
East  and  Africa  sign  declaration  on 
responsible  hunting 

Hunters  from  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Yemen  and  Ethiopia  have 
signed  a  Regional  Declaration  on  Responsible 
Hunting,  at  a  ceremony  organised  by  the 
BirdLife  International  and  UNDP/GEF 
Migratory  Soaring  Birds  (MSB)  project  in 
coordination  with  SPNL,  BirdLife  in  Lebanon. 
Under  the  Patronage  of  HE  Mr  Nazem  El 
Khoury,  Lebanese  Minister  of  Environment, 
the  ceremony  celebrated  the  adoption  of 
the  "Code  of  Best  Practices  for  Hunters  and 
Hunting  Groups  for  Responsible  Hunting 
and  the  Full  Protection  of  Migratory  Soaring 
Birds".  The  ceremony  was  held  on  the 
5th  of  December  2013  at  the  Coral  Beach 
hotel,  Beirut,  Lebanon.  Guests  included 
responsible  hunters  from  the  region,  and 
observers  from  the  Lebanese  Higher 
Hunting  Council,  BirdLife  International  and 
BirdLife  Partners  from  attending  countries, 
the  Lebanese  Ministry  of  Environment,  the 
European  Federation  of  Associations  for 
Ftunting  &  Conservation  (FACE),  and  the 
United  Nations  Development  Programme 
(UNDP).  The  ceremony  was  part  of  a  larger 
scheme  that  the  MSB  project  discussed  back 
in  October  2011,  during  the  MSB  first  regional 
hunting  workshop  in  Beirut,  when  BirdLife 
Partners  reviewed  hunting  practices  in  the 
region  against  the  background  of  European 
experience.  In  Europe,  BirdLife  has  signed  a 
similar  agreement  with  FACE. 

Signatories  of  the  responsible  hunting 
declaration  have  committed  to  adopt  the  Code 
of  Best  Practices  for  Hunters  and  Hunting 
Groups  for  Responsible  Hunting  and  the  Full 
Protection  of  Migratory  Soaring  Birds  as  the 
founding  principle  of  their  hunting  activities, 
and  to  implement  measures  to  conserve 
migratory  soaring  birds  and  their  habitats. 
Many  of  the  hunters  present  expressed  their 
aspiration  to  create  national  responsible 
hunting  groups  and  societies  with  the  Code 
of  Best  Practices  for  Responsible  Hunting  as 


their  core  value.  For  more  information  on  the 
Code  kindly  visit  the  MSB  project  website 
at  www.migratorysoaringbirds.undp. birdlife. 
org  or  contact  BirdLife's  Regional  Flyway 
Facility  at  rffebirdlite.org.  (Source  BirdLife 
International) 

New  web  tool  to  help  migratory 
soaring  birds 

The  BirdLife  UNDP/GEF  Migratory 
Soaring  Birds  project  has  launched  a  new 
web  tool  that  will  help  protect  migratory 
soaring  birds  along  the  Rift  Valley/Red  Sea 
Flyway.  This  innovative  web  tool  has  been 
designed  to  provide  developers,  planning 
authorities  and  other  interested  stakeholders 
access  to  information  on  the  distribution  of 
soaring  bird  species  along  the  flyway.  This 
information  can  help  to  inform  decisions 
on  the  safe  siting  of  new  developments, 
such  as  wind  farms,  ensuring  that  negative 
impacts  on  this  important  migration  route 
are  minimised.  Although  the  flyway  hosts 
the  migration  of  over  2  million  soaring  birds 
through  the  region,  the  area  is  subject  to  huge 
development  pressures  as  increased  demands 
for  energy,  food  supply,  and  tourism  lead  to 
significant  changes  in  land  use  and  generate 
the  need  for  increased  waste  management. 
Indiscriminate  hunting  and  illegal  killing  of 
birds  is  widespread.  Thus,  these  development 
pressures  can  create  an  increasingly 
inhospitable  environment  for  migrating 
soaring  birds  and  have  the  potential  to  affect 
populations  of  soaring  birds  across  three 
continents.  The  MSB  project  aims  to  integrate 
conservation  of  visiting  birds  into  the  key 
sectors  of  our  societies.  The  MSB  Sensitivity 
Mapping  Tool  is  not  intended  to  replace  EIAs 
but  rather  to  inform  and  complement  their 
findings.  The  performance  of  the  tool  will 
continue  to  be  improved  through  ongoing 
data  collection  — including  the  incorporation 
of  information  gathered  through  SEAs, 
where  provided.  The  tool  has  been  funded 
by  the  BirdLife  UNDP/GEF  MSB  project  and 
is  available  at  http://migratorysoaringbirds. 
undp.birdlife.org/en/sensitivity-map.  (Source 
BirdLife  International) 

Dauvi  Balmcr,  7  Fisher  Way,  Thetford,  Norfolk  IP24 
2LD,  UK.  dauDi.halmer@hto.org 
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Around  the  Region 

laii  Harrison  &  Chris  Laiitsdell  (compilers) 

Records  in  Around  the  Region  are  published  for  interest  only;  their  inclusion  does  not 
imply  acceptance  by  the  records  committee  of  the  relevant  country.  All  records  refer 
to  2013  unless  stated  otherwise. 

Records  and  photographs  for  Sandgroiise  36  (2)  should  be  sent  by  15  June  to  atr®' 
osme.org. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Single  Sulphur-bellied  Warblers  Phylloscopus 
griseolus  were  seen  in  Kabul  18  and  20  May. 

CYPRUS 

A  single  juvenile  Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron 
percnopterus  was  at  Paphos  and  Akrotiri  24-26 
Sep  and  one  at  Phasouri  reedbeds  9/10  Oct 
while  three  Levant  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter 
brevipes  were  at  Bishop's  pool  1  Oct.  A 
Baillon's  Crake  Porzana  pusilla  was  at  Aklina 
dam  26/27  Aug  while  the  third  live  record  of 
Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax  was  recorded  in 
the  buffer  zone  near  Geri,  Nicosia,  3-5  Dec  but 
was  shot  by  hunters.  Three  Eurasian  Dotterels 
Charadrius  rnorinellus  were  at  Akrotiri  gravel 


pits  22  Oct  while  the  eighth  record  of  Pacific 
Golden  Plover  Pliivialis  fulva  was  at  Larnaca 
sewage  works  21  Sep-10  Oct.  A  juvenile  Red 
Knot  Calidris  canutus  was  at  Akrotiri  salt 
lake  7-19  Oct,  the  ninth  record  since  2000. 
A  Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica  was 
there  May-17  Aug,  with  another  at  Akrotiri 
gravel  pits  30  Sep  and  another  long  stayer  at 
Larnaca  sewage  works  29  Sep-29  Nov.  Terek 
Sandpipers  Xenns  cinerens  were  at  Akhna 
dam  17  Aug  with  a  long  stayer  at  Oroklini 
10  Oct-17  Nov.  An  Arctic  Skua  Stercorariiis 
parasiticus  off  Agios  Amvrosios,  Kyrenia,  12 
Sep  and  two  past  cape  Kormakitis  on  13  Sep. 

A  single  Laughing  Dove  Stigmatopelia 
senegalensis  at  Mila  Milia,  Nicosia,  19  Oct  was 


Plate  I .  Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  (rubescens)  japonicus  1 7  November  20 1  3,  Akhna  dam.  Cyprus.  ©  Stavros  Chrlstodoulides 
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presumed  to  be  a  wild  bird.  Two  Little  Swifts 
Apus  affinis  (fourteenth  record)  at  Palodeia, 
near  Limassol,  from  at  least  27  Jun-4  Jul.  Birds 
were  seen  at  the  same  location  in  2010  and 
while  the  first  breeding  record  for  Cyprus 
was  suspected,  it  was  not  proven.  A  White- 
throated  Kingfisher  Halci/on  sinyrncnsis  was 
at  Zakaki  marsh  9  and  16  Oct  while  Pied 
Kingfishers  Ceryle  riidis  were  at  Evretou  dam 
10-26  Dec  and  at  Lady's  Mile  6  Dec.  A  Yellow- 
browed  Warbler  Phi/lloscoptis  inornntiis  was 
ringed  at  Polis  23  Oct  with  another  seen 
at  Mandria  25  Oct  (12th  &  13th  records). 
Wallcreepers  Tichodwiun  intimria  returned  to 
Avagas  gorge  with  two  from  3  Nov  and 
three  on  14  Nov.  A  Rose-coloured  Starling 
Stiinnis  wseiis  was  at  Petounta  14  Aug  (a  less 
than  annual  migrant).  A  Rufous-tailed  Scrub 
Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes,  also  a  less  than 
annual  migrant,  was  at  Agia  Napa  on  14  Aug 
while  a  Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti 
was  at  Larnaca  sewage  works  1  Oct  with 
two  there  23  Oct.  Red-breasted  Flycatchers 
Ficcdida  parva  were  at  Akhna  dam  20  Sep,  and 
one  at  Larnaca  sewage  works  29  Sep,  with 
another  seen  Oct  4.  A  Richard's  Pipit  Aiitliiis 
[novaescelandiae)  richnrdi  was  at  Phasouri 


reedbeds  4  Oct  while  the  second  record  of 
Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anf/n(s  {nd^escens)  japonicus 
was  at  Akhna  dam  17  Nov-8  Dec  (Plate  1)  at 
least. 

EGYPT 

Yellow  Bitterns  Ixobrychus  sinensis  bred  at 
Hamata,  with  two  males  trapped  and  three 
nests  discovered.  A  Striated  Fleron  Butorides 
striata  was  at  Ras  Gharib-Hurghada  17  Oct 
and  two,  together  with  a  Western  Reef 
Heron  Egretta  gularis  were  there  18  Oct.  Two 
Northern  Gannets  Morns  bassanits  were  seen 
at  Ras  Gharib-Hurghada  18  Oct,  13th  record. 

IRAN 

The  first  record  of  White-breasted  Waterhen 
Ainanrornis  phoenicnriis,  found  dead,  was  at 
the  Mugger  Crocodile  conservation  centre, 
Rikokesh,  27  Dec.  An  Asian  Koel  Eiidynamys 
scolopaceiis  was  at  the  Chabahar-Konakar 
Sweetwater  facilities  27  Dec  while  a  Black 
Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocerens  was  there  26  Dec 
(a  Black  Drongo  was  at  Qishm  island  2  Dec 
2012).  A  Pallas'  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
proregulus  was  in  the  Naybandan  wildlife 
refuge,  south  of  Tabas,  27  Oct  (Plate  2). 
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IRAQ 

The  following  observations  relate  generally  to 
the  period  July-December  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

40  Marbled  Ducks  Marmaronetta  angustirostris 
were  in  the  Central  marshes  in  December 
while  130  were  recorded  during  the  period 
in  the  Dalmaj  area,  southern  Iracp  400  pairs  of 
Greater  Flamingos  Phoenicopteriis  rosens  were 
found  in  the  east  Hammar  marsh  in  June. 
700  Western  White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia 
were  in  the  Central  marshes  in  December 
while  a  juvenile  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeehis 
albicilla  was  also  seen  there  then,  the  first  time 
for  fifty  years.  Three  Cinereous  Vultures 
Aegypius  monachus  were  also  there  then 
but  one  of  these  was  captured  by  locals.  A 
Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macroiirus  was  at  the 
east  Hammar  marsh  in  September  while  a 
Levant  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  brevipes  was  at 
Peramagroon  29  Sep.  A  Greater  Spotted  Eagle 
Aquila  clanga  was  seen  in  the  Central  marshes 
December.  42  Lesser  Kestrels  Falco  naiimanni 
were  recorded  during  the  period  in  Dalmaj 
while  Barbary  Falcons  Falco  pelegrinoides  were 
at  Peramagroon  and  Hazermerd  late  Sep/early 
Oct.  18  Macqueen's  Bustards  Chlamydotis 


rnacqueenii  were  recorded  in  Dalmaj  during 
the  period  as  were  3400  Black-tailed  Godwits 
Limosa  lunosn. 

17  Namaqua  Doves  Oetia  capensis  were  at 
the  east  Hammar  marsh  in  September.  Two 
Tawny  Owl  Strix  aliico  territories  (singing  and 
calling)  were  found  at  Peramagroon  late  Sep/ 
early  Oct  while  two  Little  Swifts  Apus  ajfinis 
were  there  30  Sep.  Three  European  Rollers 
Coracias  garndus  were  in  the  east  Hammar 
marsh  September.  Five  Pied  Wheatears 
Oenanthe  pleschanka  were  at  Peramagroon  4-7 
Oct  while  there  were  still  pairs  of  Kurdistan 
Wheatears  Oenanthe  xanthoprymna  (Plate  3) 
on  territory  at  Peramagroon  late  Sep/early 
Oct.  A  flock  of  2500  House  Sparrows  Passer 
domesticiis  was  located  at  Hazermerd  27 
Sep  while  440  Dead  Sea  Sparrows  Passer 
moabiticus  were  recorded  in  Dalmaj  during 
the  period.  Three  pairs  of  Eastern  Cinereous 
Buntings  Emberiza  semenowi  were  seen  in 
Kurdistan  in  August. 

ISRAEL 

A  Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalis  at  Agamon 
Hula,  Hula  valley,  6  Nov-end  of  Dec  was 
the  third  record.  There  were  40  plus  adult 


Plate  3.  Female  Kurdistan  Wheatear  Oenanthe  xanthoprymna  Peramagroon,  Iraq.  ©  Richard  Porter 
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Marbled  Ducks  Mannnwnetta  aiigustiwstris 
at  a  pond  in  the  western  Jezreel  valley 
14  Jun,  two  pairs  having  eight  and  ten 
ducklings.  Red-breasted  Mergansers 
Mergns  sermtor  at  Haifa  9-20  Nov  and  at 
Nakhsholim,  Carmel  coast,  23  Nov  with 
a  further  two  at  Acre  all  Dec  and  a  single 
at  Dalton  lake,  upper  Galilee,  16-19  Dec. 
A  Black-throated  Diver  Gavia  arctica  was 
at  Ma'agan  Michael  10  Oct-end  of  month. 
Two  Red-billed  Tropicbirds  Pliaetlioii 
aetheretis  at  North  Beach,  Eilat  on  13  Jul. 
Yellow-billed  Storks  Mycteria  ibis  were 
still  at  Tel  Yosef,  late  May-5  Aug  with  a 
second  individual  at  Bet  Netofa  valley, 
lower  Galilee,  12  Jul-7  Aug  and  another  at 
Ein  Hamifratz  fishponds.  Acre  valley,  3-5 
Sep.  A  Tawny  Eagle  Aqitila  rapax  was  at 
Adorayim,  north  Negev  10/11  Aug,  the  fifth 
record,  while  a  Verreaux's  Eagle  Aqiiila 
verreauxii  was  in  the  Eilat  mountains  22 
Dec.  Six  Oriental  Honey  Buzzards  Periiis 
ptilorhyuduis  were  recorded  on  migration 
during  the  month  with  another  two 


individuals  recorded  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

Three  Little  Bustards  were  in  Lakhish 
region,  20/21  Dec  and  one  at  Kfar  Ruppin 
22-25  Dec.  A  Purple  Swamphen  Porphyria 
porphyria  was  at  Ma'agan  Michael  from 
22  Jul.  A  Demoiselle  Crane  Anthropoides 
virgo  was  seen  in  the  Hula  valley  8  Nov.  A 
Pacific  Golden  Plover  Phwialis  fidva  was  at 
Yokne'am  7  Oct  and  another  at  Maoz  Hayim 
27  Nov  while  a  Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius 
inofigolus  ntrifixvis  was  seen  along  the  Carmel 
coast  25  Jul-Aug  (first  found  near  Bet  Yanai 
and  then  at  Ma'agan  Michael,  21  km  north, 
the  fifth  record).  A  Great  Snipe  Gallinago 
media  was  at  Hamadiya,  Jordan  valley,  24/25 
Sep  while  a  Pin-tailed  Snipe  Gallinago  stemira 
was  at  Ma'agan  Michael,  10-16  Oct.  As  with 
all  previous  records  in  Israel  of  the  latter 
species  that  did  not  involve  ringed  birds  (up 
to  five  field  records  and  another  three  ringed), 
Swinhoe's  Snipe  Gallinago  inegala  cannot  be 
excluded.  An  Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisaea 
was  at  Eilat  8  Aug  while  the  fifth  record 


Plate  4.  Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis  26  December  2013,  Acre  beach,  Israel.  ©  Yoav  Perlman 
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of  Sooty  Tern  Oln/chop^rion  fiiscatus  was  at 
North  Beach,  Eilat,  25  Jul,  the  first  since  1988. 
Also  at  North  Beach  July/August  were  up  to 
35  White-cheeked  Terns  Sterna  repressa,  30 
Bridled  Terns  Onychoprion  anaethetus  and  four 
Lesser  Crested  Terns  Thalasseus  bengalensis. 

A  Steppe  Grey  Shrike  Lanins  (nieridionalis) 
palUdirostris  was  at  Yotvata  7  Nov  and  another 
at  Hanegev  junction  14/15  Dec.  Oriental 
Skylarks  Alauda  gulgula  were  recorded  at  Bet 
Kama,  north  Negev,  18/19  Sep,  while  several 
individuals  were  seen  in  the  Bet  She'an 
valley  (six).  Bet  Kama  (one)  and  Yotvata 
(four)  later  in  the  early  winter  period.  A 
Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus  was  at  Ein  Gedi 
19-23  Nov.  A  Kurdistan  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
xanthoprymna  was  at  mount  Gilboa  30  Nov 
while  a  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka 
was  at  Hemar  reservoir  10  Oct  with  one 
ringed  at  Nafha,  central  Negev,  on  1  Nov. 
A  Cyprus  Wheatear  Oenanthe  cypriaca  was 
seen  at  Tel  Aviv,  13  Sep.  Yellow-browed 
Warblers  Phylloscopns  inornatus  were  seen  in 
good  numbers  (by  Israeli  standards)  — about 
ten,  mainly  in  the  central  Negev  and  at  Eilat, 
with  a  Hume's  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopns 
hnmei  at  Nir  Moshe,  north  Negev,  25-27 
Oct  and  another  at  Tel  Aviv  19  Dec-end  of 
the  month.  The  ninth  record  of  Paddyfield 
Warbler  Acroceplialns  agricola  was  ringed  at 
Hula  6  Oct  while  the  tenth  record  of  Common 
Grasshopper  Warbler  Locnstella  naevia  was  at 
Yotvata  13  Sep.  Several  Siberian  Buff-bellied 
Pipits  Anthns  (rnbescens)  japonicns  were  seen 
at  Ma'agan  Michael  and  Bet  Shean  valley 
during  November,  and  an  Olive-backed  Pipit 
Anthns  hodgsoni  returned  to  Elkana  26  Oct 
while  one  was  ringed  at  Yeruham,  central 
Negev,  15  Nov  and  another  at  Samar,  south 
Arav,  19  Nov.  A  Red-fronted  Serin  Serums 
pnsillns  was  ringed  on  mount  Hermon  12  Jul. 
A  Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pnsilla  was  found 
dead  at  IBRCE,  Eilat,  10  Nov,  and  another 
was  seen  at  Meitar,  north  Negev,  12-22  Nov 
while  a  third  was  ringed  at  Tsor'a  14  Nov.  A 
Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rnstica  was  at  Be'er 
Ora,  south  Arava,  26  Oct.  Israel's  first  Snow 
Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis  was  at  Acre 
beach  20  Dec-end  of  month  (Plate  4). 

KAZAKHSTAN 

Altai  Snowcocks  Tetraogallns  altaicns  were 
seen  in  the  Altai  mountains  20  May.  An 


Ibisbill  Ibidorhyncha  strnthersii  was  at 
Borohudzir,  Almaty  region,  30  Jun.  Two 
White-tailed  Lapwings  Vanellns  lencnra  were 
at  Sorbulak  lake  27  Jul  while  a  Sociable 
Lapwing  Chettnsia  gregaria  was  there  8  Sep.  A 
Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminate  was 
at  Sorbulak,  Almaty  region,  11  Aug.  Yellow- 
browed  Warblers  Phylloscopns  inornatns  at 
Ust-Kamenogorsk  2  Sep  and  Mangystau 
oblast,  Buzachi,  3  Oct  were  the  first  records  for 
western  Kazakhstan  while  a  Pallas's  Warbler 
Phylloscopns  proregulns  at  Dzhabagly,  south 
Kazakhstan,  22  Oct  was  the  12th  record.  A 
Blyth's  Reed  Warbler  Acroceplialns  dnmetoriim 
was  in  Almaty  2  Nov  while  a  Blackcap  Sylvia 
atricapilla  was  seen  on  Ustyurt  plateau  15  Oct 
(the  previous  closest  recording  sites  were 
on  the  Mangishlak  peninsula).  A  Dunnock 
Prunella  modidaris  was  at  Karamendy  village, 
Naurzum  region,  Kostanay  oblast,  19  Oct 
while  a  Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthns  (rnbescens) 
japonicns  was  at  Sorbulak  lake  20  Oct. 

OMAN 

The  fourth  record  of  Lesser  Whistling  Duck 
Dendrocygna  javanica,  a  single,  was  at  Sun 
farms  Sohar  (SFS)  11-18  Aug.  Two  Greylag 
Geese  Anser  anser  arrived  at  A1  Ansab  wetland 
24  Nov  and  were  still  there  31  Dec  while  the 
first  record  for  Oman  of  Red-breasted  Goose 
Branta  rnficollis,  a  single,  was  at  Sur  sewage 
treatment  plant  20  Nov-19  Dec.  A  boat  trip 
off  Muscat  19  Aug  produced  25  Jouanin's 
Petrels  Bnliveria  fallax,  60  Wilson's  Storm 
Petrels  Oceanites  oceanicns  and  six  Swinhoe's 
Storm  Petrels  Oceanodroma  monorbis  while  125 
Wilson's  Storm  Petrels  were  in  the  Salalah 
area  including  80  off  Taqah  on  16  Oct  with 
one  unusually  in  Khawr  Rouri  9  Nov.  A 
Swinhoe's  Storm  Petrel  was  off  Salalah  17 
Oct.  480  Abdim's  Storks  Ciconia  abdimii  (a 
new  maximum  and  the  second  year  there  has 
been  an  influx  of  this  species)  and  1500  White 
Storks  Ciconia  ciconia  were  at  Raysut  sewage 
treatment  plant  (RSTP)  11  Nov.  A  Great 
White  Pelican  Pelecanns  onocrotalns  (ninth 
record)  was  on  Khawr  Rouri  23  Oct  and  9 
Nov.  A  Brown  Booby  Snla  lencogaster  was  off 
Mughsayl  14  Oct.  A  single  African  Sacred 
Ibis  Threskiornis  aethiopicns  was  at  Khawr 
Rouri  18  Nov.  A  Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychns 
sinensis  was  at  A1  Mughsayl  8  Nov  while 
the  first  record  of  Dwarf  Bittern  Ixobrychns 
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sturmil  was  found  at  RSTP  on  1  Nov.  An 
Intermediate  Egret  Egretta  intermedia  was  at 
Khawr  Rouri  13  Oct.  A  European  Honey 
Buzzard  Pernis  apivorus  was  at  Khawr  Rouri 
13  Oct  while  three  Crested  Honey  Buzzards 
Pernis  ptilorlnjnchus  were  at  East  Khawr  21 
Nov  with  singles  in  the  area  12  and  13  Dec. 
Four  Eurasian  Griffon  Vultures  Gyps  fiihnis 
were  seen  in  the  Dhofar  mountains  21  Nov.  A 
Common  Buzzard  Biiteo  buteo  briefly  visited 
A1  Ansab  wetland  25  Dec.  A  juvenile  Amur 
Falcon  Palco  amiirensis  was  seen  at  Dalqut 
12/13  Nov  while  there  was  a  Sooty  Falcon 
Palco  concolor  6  Jul  on  Jebel  Shams. 

A  single  White-breasted  Waterhen 
Amaiirornis  phoeniciirus  was  at  RSTP  13  Dec 
while  the  fifth  record  of  Purple  Swamphen 
Porp)hyrio  porphrio  was  at  A1  Ansab  wetland 
29  Oct-8  Dec  (the  first  record  for  this  site). 
An  Allen's  Gallinule  Porphyria  alleni  was 
at  RSTP  9  Aug  with  two  there  on  24  Aug 
while  there  was  a  late  record  at  Thumrait  15 
Nov  (first  inland  record).  This  species  is  a 
visitor  to  southern  Oman  during  the  monsoon 
period  but  is  elusive  and  these  are  only  the 
ninth  and  tenth  records.  Ten  Red-knobbed 
Coots  Fiilica  cristata  (a  new  maximum)  were 
at  West  Khawr  15  Oct— this  species  appears 
to  have  established  a  breeding  population 
at  this  site— while  there  was  one  on  East 
Khawr  21  Nov.  Five  Common  Cranes  Grus 
grus  were  at  Sahanawt  farm,  Salalah,  22  Nov. 
Eight  Sociable  Lapwings  Vanellus  gregarhis 
were  at  SFS  15  Nov  and  61  on  17  Nov  at 
Sahnawt  farm,  Salalah.  A  Eurasian  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria  was  at  Khawr  Dirif 
16  Oct  while  two  Caspian  Plovers  Charadriiis 
asiaticus  were  at  East  Khawr  7  Aug  and  singles 
at  SFS  10  Sep  and  8  Nov.  A  Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  was  at 
Khawr  Sawli  8  Nov  and  probably  the  same 
bird  at  nearby  Kliawr  Rouri  28/29  Nov.  Two 
Long-toed  Stints  Calidris  siibminuta  were  at  A1 
Ansab  wetland  4  Sep  while  an  early  record  of 
Red-necked  Pbalarope  Phalnropiis  lobatus  was 
there  7-10  Jul.  A  Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris 
melanotos  was  at  Sur  sewage  treatment  plant 
19  Sep.  A  Small  Pratincole  Glareola  lactea  was 
at  East  Khawr  8  Nov.  Two  Lesser  Noddies 
Anous  tenuirostris  were  near  Salalah  and  one 
at  East  Khawr  on  9  Aug.  The  first  Oman 
record  of  Sabine's  Gull  Xema  sabini  was  off 
Mirbat  19  Nov  while  a  White-eyed  Gull 


Earns  lencophthalmus  was  at  Raysut  9  and  23 
Aug.  A  Bridled  Tern  Onychoprion  anaethetiis 
unusually  was  inside  Khawr  Rouri  9  Nov.  Six 
Pomarine  Skuas  Stercorarius  poniarinus  were 
recorded  at  Ras  A1  Hadd  16  Aug. 

Over  700  Chestnut-bellied  Sandgrouse 
Pterocles  exustus  were  concentrated  on  SFS  15 
Nov.  An  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia 
orientalis  was  at  Qatbit  18  Nov  while  an 
African  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  risoria 
was  at  East  Khawr  21  Nov  and  another  at 
Mudday  23  Nov  (ninth  and  tenth  records). 
13  Namaqua  Doves  Oena  capensis  (of  which 
eight  were  males)  were  at  SFS  16  Nov.  A 
Pied  Cuckoo  Oxylophus  jacobinus  was  at  East 
Khawr  21  Nov  while  on  the  same  date  there 
was  a  Short-eared  Owl  Asia  flammeiis  at  Jarziz 
farm,  Salalah.  A  Little  Swift  Apus  affinis 
was  at  Khawr  A1  Balid  12  Dec.  The  second 
record  of  Brown  Shrike  Eanius  cristatns  was 
at  Barr  A1  Kikman  13  Dec  while  a  late  Masked 
Shrike  Lanins  nubicns  (a  male)  was  at  Wadi 
Darbat  19  Nov.  Ten  Hypocoliuses  Hypocolins 
ampelinns  were  noted  at  Mudday  23  Nov.  Two 
Wire-tailed  Swallows  Hirundo  smithii  were 
at  Khawr  Taqah  26  and  29  Dec.  Nine  Asian 
Desert  Warblers  Sylvia  nana  were  at  SFS  24 
Nov.  At  least  200  Rose-coloured  Starlings 
Pastor  rosens  were  counted  on  Sahanawt  farm 
21  Nov  together  with  two  Wattled  Starlings 
Creatophora  cinerea  (four  there  14  Dec).  Three 
Common  Starlings  Stnrnns  vulgaris  were  at 
the  Wave,  Muscat,  31  Dec.  A  Black-throated 
Thrush  Tiirdns  atrognlaris  was  at  Zigi  bay, 
Mussandam,  27-30  Dec.  A  Caspian  Stonechat 
Saxicola  manrns  variegatns  was  at  SFS  16  Nov— 
was  this  the  same  individual  seen  in  Jan/Feb 
2013  returning  to  the  same  site?  An  Eastern 
Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  (liispanica) 
melanoleuca  was  seen  on  Jebel  Qara  4  Oct 
while  a  Variable  Wheatear  Oenanthe  picatn 
was  at  Zigi  bay,  Mussandam,  27-30  Dec.  A 
Black-throated  Thrush  Tnrdns  atrognlaris  was 
at  Qatbit  18/19  Nov  while  three  Blue  Rock 
Thrushes  Monticola  solitarins  were  at  Zigi 
bay  27-30  Dec.  Four  Nile  Valley  Sunbirds 
Anthodiaeta  metallica  were  at  Mudday  12  Aug 
-  this  was  an  interesting  record  but  eclipsed 
by  the  20+  that  were  found  at  the  same  general 
location  on  23  Nov.  Six  House  Sparrows 
Passer  domesticns  were  found  there  12  Aug— 
the  first  record  for  the  area  and  an  indication 
of  how  this  species  has  spread  through 
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Oman.  The  ninth  record  of  Forest  Wagtail 
Dendronanthus  indicus  was  seen  at  Ayn 
Hamran  11  Nov.  An  Ashy-headed  Wagtail 
Motacilla  (flava)  cinereocapilla  was  at  SFS  15 
Nov  while  the  third  record  of  Green-headed 
Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  (flava)  taivana  was 
first  found  at  the  same  location  20  Sep  and 
then  seen  on  various  dates  until  16  Nov 
when  two  birds  were  present.  Also  at  SFS, 
a  Yellow-headed  Wagtail  Motacilla  (flava) 
lutea  was  found  15  Nov  (two  16  Nov),  three 
Masked  Wagtails  Motacilla  (alba)  personata 
were  present  26  Oct  while  the  second  record 
of  Amur  Wagtail  Motacilla  (alba)  lencopsis  was 
found  there  23  Oct  and  8  Nov.  The  fourth 
record  of  Black-backed  Citrine  Wagtail 
Motacilla  (citreola)  citreola  (an  adult  male  in 
breeding  plumage)  was  at  Khawr  Rouri  on 
9  Nov  and  what  was  presumably  the  same 
bird  was  at  Wadi  Darbat  14  Dec.  A  male 
Brambling  Fringilla  niojitifringilla  was  at  Ayn 
Hamran  14  Nov  while  a  Trumpeter  Finch 
Bucanetes  githagineus  was  at  Muntasar  10  Nov. 

QATAR 

The  first  record  of  Black  Kite  Milinis  migrans 
was  at  A1  Shamal  park  on  3  Nov.  Single 
Short-toed  Snake  Eagles  Circaetiis  gallicus,  a 
rare  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  were 
at  Irkayya  farm  6  Jul  and  6  Nov.  A  juvenile 
Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensis  Irkayya  farm 
27  Oct  was  the  fourth  record  while  an  adult 
Sooty  Falcon  Falco  concolor  at  A1  Kharaana 
lagoons  6  Nov  was  the  second  record.  Merlin 
Falco  columbarius  is  a  rare  passage  migrant 
and  winter  visitor  but  a  female  was  at  Irkayya 
farm  9  Nov  and  a  male  there  12  Nov.  A 
juvenile  Corncrake  Crex  crex  Ras  A1  Shindwee 
13  Sep  was  the  sixth  record  while  a  juvenile 
Little  Crake  Porzana  parva  Irkayya  farm  29 
Nov-13  Dec  was  the  fifth  record.  A  juvenile 
Caspian  Plover  Charadrius  asiaticus,  a  rare 
passage  migrant,  was  at  Irkayya  farm  1  Sep 
and  a  winter  adult  was  there  5  Nov,  while  the 
third  record  of  Eurasian  Dotterel  Charadrius 
morinelliis,  a  winter  adult,  was  there  5  Nov. 
The  second  record  of  Arctic  Skua  Stercorarius 
parasiticus  was  at  Fuwairit  spit  18  Nov  (a 
dark  morph  adult)  while  a  pale  morph  adult 
was  seen  between  A1  Klior  and  Simaisma  18 
and  24  Nov  (third  record);  the  fourth  record 
was  at  Fuwairit  spit  24-29  Nov  (also  a  pale 
morph  adult).  At  least  15  Egyptian  Nightjars 


Caprimulgus  aegyptius,  a  scarce  passage 
migrant,  were  at  Irkayya  farm  on  26  Aug. 
Single  Pied  Kingfishers  Ceryle  rudis,  a  rare 
winter  visitor,  were  at  Ras  A1  Shindwee  3  Nov 
and  at  A1  Ruwais  30  Nov.  There  were  two 
records  of  Bimaculated  Lark  Melanocorypha 
bimaculata,  a  rare  winter  visitor,  at  Irkayya 
farm  (two  on  5  Nov  and  one  on  2  Dec). 
The  second  record  of  Paddyfield  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  agricola  was  at  the  same  location 
14  Nov.  A  female/first  winter  male  Eurasian 
Blackbird  Tiirdus  meriila  at  A1  Ruwais  30  Nov 
was  the  second  record,  the  first  record  being 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  A  European  Robin 
Erithacus  rubeciila  at  Irkayya  farm  7  Dec  was 
the  fifth  record  while  two  male  and  a  female 
Caspian  Stonechat  Saxicola  maiirus  variegatus, 
a  scarce  winter  visitor,  were  recorded  there 
26  Nov. 

SAUDI  ARABIA 

Ten  Ferruginous  Ducks  Aythya  nyroca  were 
at  Malaki  dam  lake  20  Nov.  An  adult  Western 
White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  at  Dhahran  hills 
17  Sep-20  Oct  (Plate  5)  was  unusual  for  the 
Eastern  province.  A  Eurasian  Bittern  Botaurus 
stellaris  was  at  Tabuk  wetlands  25  Oct.  A 
Black-headed  Heron  Ardea  tnelauocephala 
was  at  Sabya  waste  water  lagoons  10-22 
Nov,  only  the  fifth  record  for  the  country.  A 
second  calendar  year  Crested  Honey  Buzzard 
Pernis  ptilorhynclius  was  at  Tanumah  park, 
Asir  mountains,  5  Jul,  the  second  summer 
record  for  Saudi  Arabia;  an  adult  female 
and  two  first  calendar  year  birds  were  seen 
together  at  Dhahran  hills  30  Nov.  A  Baillon's 
Crake  Porzana  pusilla  was  at  Dhahran  settling 
pond  24-30  Nov.  A  Small  Buttonquail  Tiirnix 
sylvaticus  was  seen  near  Sabya  2  Jul  with  two 
others  at  Malaki  dam  lake  3  Jul,  both  Jizan 
Province,  the  first  documented  records  for 
almost  20  years.  Two  adults  and  a  juvenile 
Crab  Plover  Dromas  ardeola  were  at  Dhahran 
expro  wader  roost,  Tarut  bay,  26  Jul  with 
eight  at  nearby  Dammam/Al  Khobar  wader 
roost  south  on  6  Sep  and  14  on  5  Oct.  A 
satellite-tagged  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanelhis 
gregarius  ringed  in  central  Kazakhstan  4  Jun 
was  near  Tabuk  by  28  Oct  and  remained  into 
November  at  least,  this  area  being  a  regular 
wintering/staging  area  for  the  species.  Seven 
additional  birds  were  in  fields  near  Sabya, 
southwest  Saudi  Arabia,  19  Nov  with  six  there 
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Plate  5.  Western  White  Stork  Ciconia  dconia  17  September  2013,  Dhahran,  Eastern  province,  Saudi  Arabia.  ©  Jem 
Babbington 


Plate  6.  Pharaoh  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  ascalaphus  showing  characteristics  of  sub-species  ascalaphus  IS  November  2013, 
Sabkhat  Al  FasI,  Jubail,  Saudi  Arabia.  ©  Jem  Babbington 
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22  Nov.  A  Eurasian  Golden  Plover  Pliivialis 
apricaria  was  at  King  AbdulAziz  University  of 
Science  and  Technology,  near  Jeddah,  9  Nov 
and  two  Caspian  Plovers  Charadrius  nsiatiais 
were  at  Dhahran  expro  wader  roost  28  Jul 
with  14  birds  at  a  farm  to  the  south  of  Wadi 
Dawasar  in  the  west  of  the  country  28  Nov.  A 
Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordiuanni 
was  at  a  lake  near  Riyadh  cricket  club  5  Oct, 
one  at  Tabuk  19  Oct  and  two  at  Yanbu  dump 
25  Oct. 

Two  different  Pharaoh  Eagle  Owls  Bubo 
ascalaphus  were  at  Sabkhat  A1  Fasl  1  Nov  and 
15  Nov  (Plate  6)  both  showing  characteristics 
of  the  sub-species  ascalaphus  rather  than  the 
normally  occurring  desertorum.  A  first  calendar 
year  Slender-billed  Gull  Chroicocqjlmlus  genei 
was  well  inland  at  Riyadh  10-11  Nov  with 
a  further  three  seen  in  the  same  area  in  mid 
Nov.  A  satellite-tagged  Baltic  Gull  Larus  f. 
fuscus  ringed  at  Ume  river  delta,  Sweden, 
on  28  Jun  was  on  the  coast  south  of  Jizan  21 
Sep-early  December  at  least,  where  it  appears 
it  will  spend  the  winter.  A  count  of  178 
Caspian  Terns  Hydroprogne  caspia  at  Sabkhat 
A1  Fasl  31  Aug  with  207  there  on  7  Sept  were 
the  highest  numbers  recorded  in  the  Eastern 
province.  Three  Red-necked  Phalaropes 
Phalaropus  lobatus  were  at  Sabkhat  A1  Fasl  14 
Sep  with  another  there  9  Nov.  A  male  Dideric 
Cuckoo  Chrysococcyx  caprius  was  at  As  Sudah, 
Asir  mountains,  5  July.  A  European  Nightjar 
Caprimulgus  europaeiis  iinunnii  was  at  Yanbu 
dump  25  Oct  while  two  Egyptian  Nightjars 
C.  aegypthis  were  at  Sabkhat  A1  Fasl  17  and 
31  Aug  with  four  near  Tabuk  23  Aug  and 
one  at  Wadi  Dawasar  29  Nov.  A  Nubian 
Nightjar  C.  nubicus  was  seen  at  Thuwal,  north 
of  Jeddah,  15  Sep,  the  northernmost  extent  of 
their  currently  known  Saudi  Arabian  range.  A 
Montane  Nightjar  C.  poliocephalus  was  on  the 
Raydah  escarpment  ridge,  Asir  mountains, 
4  Jul  and  another  nearby  at  Azizah  12  Aug. 
An  adult  White-throated  Kingfisher  Halcyon 
smyrnensis  was  at  Sabkhat  A1  Fast  31  Aug 
and  8  Oct  with  another  at  Qaryat  Al-Ulya  27 
Sep  — this  species  is  a  vagrant  to  the  Eastern 
province.  Three  Arabian  Magpies  Pica  {p.) 
asirensis,  two  adults  and  a  juvenile,  were  seen 
at  Dahna  waterfall,  Asir  mountains,  5  Jul. 
Blanford's  Short-toed  Earks  Calandrella 
blanfordi  were  seen  at  Tale'a  valley  and 
Azizah  near  Abha,  Asir  mountains,  5-6  Jul 


and  at  A1  Habala  18  Aug.  A  Yellow-browed 
Warbler  Pbylloscopus  inornahis  was  60  km 
east  of  Flaql  in  the  northwest  of  the  country 
17  Oct  with  another  at  Yanbu  dump  25 
Oct.  Two  'Mangrove  White-eyes'  Zosterops 
(abyssinicus?)  sp,  an  as  yet  unidentified  white- 
eye,  were  at  Either  mangroves,  Jizan  province, 
2  Jul,  the  first  documented  records  for  19 
years  and  75  kilometres  south  of  their  known 
range.  A  Kurdistan  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
xanthoprymna  was  at  Rabigh  9  Nov  with  a 
Red-tailed  Wheatear  Oenanthe  chrysopygia  at 
Dhahran  hills  29  Nov-7  Dec.  A  Red-breasted 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva  was  at  Sabkhat 
A1  Fasl  12  Oct  with  an  Eastern  Cinereous 
Bunting  Einberiza  (cineracea)  semenowi  at 
Riyadh  University  farm  5  Sep  and  a  Eittle 
Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla  at  Haql  18  Oct. 

TURKEY 

Cold  weather  arrived  early  this  winter  which 
brought  some  interesting  waterfowl  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  There  was  a  Common 
Merganser  Mergus  merganser  at  Samsun 
Kurupelit  marina  on  14  Dec,  two  at  igiaeada 
forest  14  Dec  and  one  at  Kocagay  delta  29 
Dec.  Away  from  the  central  Anatolian  lakes, 
a  White-headed  Duck  Oxyiira  leucocephala 
was  at  Tlersek  lagoon,  Yalova,  22  Nov  with 
four  at  Kocai^ay  delta  1  Dec.  A  single  Red- 
throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata  was  present 
at  Goksu  delta  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
30  Dec.  The  waters  off  Didim,  Aydm,  are 
noted  for  European  Storm  Petrel  Hydrobates 
pelagicus  and  three  were  recorded  there  24 
Aug.  Two  Horned  Grebes  Podiceps  auritus 
were  at  Karaburun,  Istanbul,  3  and  13  Dec, 
but  a  single  bird  photographed  at  Samsun's 
Kurupelit  marina  29  Dec  (Plate  7)  drew  more 
attention  and  even  reached  the  national  press. 
Two  Greater  Flamingos  Phoenicopterus  roseus 
at  Buyiikgekmece,  Istanbul,  28  Aug  increased 
to  four  by  December.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis 
falcinellus  seems  to  be  regular  at  Kizilirmak 
delta  where  they  were  recorded  22  Dec.  Late 
Red-footed  Falcons  Falco  vespertinus  appeared 
at  Samandag  Hatay  2  Nov  and  Goksu  delta  3 
Nov,  probably  being  pushed  through  by  the 
cold  weather  front  mentioned  earlier.  Fanner 
Falcons  Falco  biarinicus  were  at  Sultansazligi 
22  Sep  and  Kocagay  delta  1  Dec,  this  an 
uncommon  species.  A  long-staying  Black¬ 
winged  Kite  Elantis  caeruleus  was  at  lake 
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Plate  7.  Horned  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus  29  December 
2013,  Kurupelit  marina,  Samsun,  Turkey,  ©  Nizamettin 
Yavuz 


Mogan,  Ankara,  13-28  Jul  while  there  were 
two  at  §anliurfa  on  18  Jul. 

Late  autumn  was  also  productive  for 
migrant  Little  Bustards  Tetrax  tetrax  arriving 
from  across  the  Black  sea;  two  at  Kizilirmak 
delta  on  29  Oct,  one  at  Yedikir  dam  lake, 
Amasya,  26  Nov,  a  group  of  six  at  Goksu  delta 

12  Dec  (the  highest  count  for  a  decade)  and  a 
single  at  lake  Briyiikgekmece  17  Dec.  Earlier 
in  the  autumn  single  Corncrakes  Crex  crex 
were  in  Samsun  8  Oct  and  Kizilirmak  delta 

13  Oct.  A  Baillon's  Crake  Porzana  piisilla  was 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  at  Osmaniye  31 
Oct.  Last  recorded  in  1912  in  Kars,  a  single 
Macqueen's  Bustard  Chlamydotis  niacquecnii 
was  found  injured  in  Konya  province  17 
Dec;  the  bird  was  restored  to  health  and 
fitted  with  a  satellite  transmitter  before  being 
released  25  days  later.  Spur-winged  Lapwing 
Vanellus  spniwsiis  is  a  regular  winter  visitor, 
19  were  in  Osmaniye  at  Ceyhan  river  on 

14  Dec.  A  late  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus 
gregarhis  was  in  Karakaya  Baraji  10  Nov. 
A  Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus  was 
sighted  at  Hatay  Samandag  beach  31  Aug. 
Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni 
seems  to  be  regular  at  Hancagiz  dam  lake, 
Gaziantep,  where  a  single  was  resting  on  10 
Sep.  Audouin's  Gulls  Lams  aiidoiiini  regularly 
roost  at  Goksu  delta  but  until  now  have  not 
been  seen  further  east— one  was  seen  in  Hatay 
at  Samandag  beach  23  Nov.  The  single  adult 
Great  Black-backed  Gull  Lams  marinus  at 
Istanbul's  Haydarpa§a  harbour  on  3  and  7 
Dec  might  be  the  long  staying  individual  that 


has  been  seen  since  Sep  2005.  Two  first  year 
Black-legged  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla  were 
at  Karaburun,  Istanbul,  on  3  Dec. 

A  single  wintering  Black-bellied 
Sandgrouse  Pterocles  orientalis  at  Samandag 
beach  in  Hatay  on  15  Dec  is  one  of  the 
wintering  birds  along  the  east  Mediterranean 
coast— the  highlight  certainly  being  120  at  the 
(former)  Eregli  marshes  17  Dec,  where  the 
local  hunters  say  there  is  a  sizeable  wintering 
population.  Several  Eurasian  Eagle  Owls 
Bubo  bidw  at  wetlands  may  be  wandering 
immatures;  one  at  Ayvalik,  Cunda  island,  1 
Oct,  one  at  Kocagay  delta  30  Nov  and  another 
at  Sultan  marshes  15  Dec.  Single  Short-eared 
Owls  Asia  flammeus  appeared  along  the  coast 
at  Koca^ay  delta  on  13  Oct,  Rize  on  2  Oct 
and  Kizilirmak  delta  on  21  Oct.  The  first 
wintering  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator 
glandarius  was  at  Milleyha  Hatay  7  Dec.  A 
single  Alpine  Swift  Tachymarpdis  melba  was 
in  downtown  Kirklareli  6  Dec,  one  of  the  few 
late  records  outside  Istanbul.  A  single  migrant 
Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merop>s  persicus  was 
at  Osmaniye  Kirmitli  31  Aug  and  a  wintering 
Eurasian  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  on  5  Dec  was 
at  the  same  site. 

Two  Bohemian  Waxwings  Boinbycilla 
garndus  were  at  Kiziirmak  delta  24  Dec  (Plate 
8).  One  of  fhe  few  records  of  Blyth's  Reed 


Plate  8.  Bohemian  Waxwing  Bombydila  garrulus  24 
December  2013,  Kiziirmak  delta,  Turkey.  ©  Nizamettin 
Yavuz 
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Plate  9.  Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  24  October  2013,  Kiziirmak  delta,  Turkey.  ©  Nizamettin  Yavuz 


Warbler  Acrocephaliis  dumetonim  was  at  the 
ringing  station  at  Cernek,  Kizihrmak  delta,  31 
Aug.  The  regular  passage  of  Booted  Warblers 
Hippolais  caligata  is  once  more  proven  with  one 
at  Yorma  Trabzon  2  Sep,  two  at  Rize  coastland 
3  Sep  and  one  in  Antakya  on  19  Sep.  A  single 
Asian  Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  }iaiia  arrived 
at  Antalya  5  Dec  after  cold  weather  arriving 
in  the  highlands.  Spectacled  Warbler  Sylvia 
conspicillata  was  at  its  second  known  location, 
Hatay  Balik  lake,  21  Dec.  There  was  an  influx 
of  Yellow-browed  Warblers  Phylloscopus 
inornatus  across  Turkey  in  autumn;  one  at 
Kizihrmak  delta  13  Oct,  one  19  Oct,  two  20 
Oct  and  two  27  Oct,  one  in  Osmaniye  along 
the  Ceyhan  river  27  Oct  and  three  at  the 
Olympos  ruins,  Antalya,  8  Nov.  An  organised 
search  for  other  species  yielded  the  first  record 
of  Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus,  at 
Kizihrmak  delta  24  Oct  (Plate  9).  Desert 
Wheatears  Oenanthe  deserti  seem  to  arrive 
later  than  warblers  — singles  at  Samandag, 
Hatay,  2  Nov  and  Zonguldak  on  3  Nov.  A 
single  Richard's  Pipit  Anthus  {novaeseelandiae) 
richardi  was  at  Milleyha  beach,  Hatay,  15 
Dec  — this  is  also  a  regular  site  for  Buff- 


bellied  Pipits  Anthus  rubescens  which  were 
recorded  there  9  Nov  (one)  and  15  Dec  (two). 
A  single  Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis 
arrived  at  Igneada  forests  8  Dec. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

A  Cotton  Pygmy  Goose  Nettapiis 
coromandelianus  arrived  21  Nov  at  Abu  Dhabi 
golf  and  equestrian  club,  only  the  11th  record. 
Most  of  the  tubenoses  present  in  June  had 
departed  by  July  although  good  numbers  of 
Wilson's  Storm-Petrels  Oceanites  oceanicus 
were  present  until  Sept.  A  most  unseasonal 
record  of  a  Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  came 
from  A1  Ain  on  7  Jul;  of  unknown  origin  this 
bird  was  still  present  into  Oct  in  the  area. 
A  Brown  Booby  Sula  leucogaster,  the  first 
since  2010,  was  seen  offshore  from  Dibba 
port  4  Oct.  A  European  Honey  Buzzard 
Pernis  apivorus  was  at  Wamm  farms  16  Aug, 
along  with  a  single  Oriental  Honey  Buzzard 
Pernis  ptilorhi/nchus;  records  of  the  latter  were 
regular  from  Abu  Dhabi  into  the  winter  and 
as  far  west  as  Sila,  where  a  pale  juvenile 
was  seen  23  Nov.  Black-winged  Kite  Planus 
caeruleus  is  a  rare  winter  vagrant  to  the  UAE, 
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Plate  1 0.  Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensis  1 9  December 
2013,  Al  Qua’a  fodder  field,  UAE.  ©  Tommy  Pedersen 


SO  the  re-appearance  of  last  winter's  bird  on 
Yas  island  from  11  Nov  was  most  welcome. 
An  Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensis  was  nearby 
on  Lulu  island  on  15  Nov  with  two  more  at  Al 
Qua'a  fodder  field  15-21  Dec  (Plate  10).  Sooty 


Falcon  Falco  concolor  remains  a  very  rare,  and 
very  rarely  observed,  breeding  bird  in  the 
UAE,  especially  on  the  mainland.  One  was 
located  at  Faziaya  in  the  far  west  in  July,  with 
a  pair  present  there  21  Sep.  Breeding  seemed 
not  to  have  occurred  at  this  site;  however  a 
juvenile  was  present  at  nearby  Ghagah  island 
on  16  Oct  (and  another,  presumably  from  an 
Omani  breeding  site)  at  Kliawr  Kalba  20  Oct. 

White-breasted  Waterhens  Amaiirornis 
plioeuiciinis  whilst  rare  typically  arrive  in 
Nov  and  2013  saw  two  such  records  — at  Al 
Hamrania  nursery  on  8  Nov  and  in  an  urban 
park  in  Dubai  Silicon  Oasis  25  Nov.  A  juvenile 
Little  Crake  Porzaua  parva  was  recorded  on 
exactly  the  same  dates  in  the  same  location 
in  Abu  Dhabi  as  2012  (23-26  Sep)— was  it 
the  same  bird?  A  Baillon's  Crake  Porzaua 
piisilla  was  at  Green  Mubazzarah,  Al  Ain, 
from  13  Nov  onwards.  A  Spotted  Crake 
Porzaua  porzaua  was  in  Abu  Dhabi  with  the 
Little  Crake  mentioned  above.  Two  Sociable 
Lapwings  Vauelliis  gregariiis  were  present  at 
Dubai  pivot  fields  from  early  Nov  while  four 
were  at  Wamm  farms  9  Dec.  It  also  proved  a 
very  good  autumn  for  Pacific  Golden  Plovers 
Pliivialis  fiilva  with  small  groups  recorded 
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at  many  sites.  A  Caspian  Plover  Charadriiis 
asiaticus  was  found  at  Wamm  farms  1  Nov, 
with  others  reported  from  Dubai  pivot  fields 
in  early  Sept  and  A1  Hamrania  nursery  in  Nov. 
The  rarest  bird  of  the  reporting  period  was  the 
UAE's  first  record  of  Pheasant-tailed  Jacana 
Hydrophasianus  chinirgiis  which  appeared  all 
too  briefly  at  Wamm  farms  on  31  Oct.  Another 
bird  was  located  at  Zakher  lake  28  Nov  which 
remained  until  6  Dec.  A  Eurasian  Woodcock 
Scolopax  rusticola  was  in  Safa  park  18  Dec.  A 
Long-toed  Stint  Calidris  sulmiimiia,  the  first 
since  2007,  was  at  A1  Hamrania  nursery  22 
Nov-6  Dec.  A  Mediterranean  Gull  Lanis 
melanocephalu  was  located  at  Mafraq  7  Dec; 
this  is  the  third  winter  that  an  individual 
has  been  present  at  this  site.  A  Baltic  Gull 
Larus  f.  fiiscus  was  well  inland  at  Zakher  lake, 
A1  Ain,  from  13  Sep  until  late  in  the  month; 
this  species  is  very  rare  (or  at  least  rarely 
recognised)  in  the  UAE.  Up  to  11  Brown 
Noddies  Anous  stoUdus  were  seen  on  pelagic 
trips  16  Aug-13  Sep  with  up  to  three  Lesser 
Noddies  Anous  temiirostris  (only  five  previous 
records)  while  Sooty  Terns  Onychoprion 
fuscntus  were  recorded  on  trips  on  12  and  19 
Jul  and  also  at  Fujairah  port  beach  10-20  Sep. 
Roseate  Tern  Sterna  doiigallii  is  a  very  rare 
vagrant  to  the  UAE  (two  previous  records, 
the  last  being  in  1989)  so  a  marked  influx  in 
September  was  most  unexpected;  at  least  nine 
individuals  (seven  adults,  two  juveniles)  were 
located  on  various  dates  6  SepH^  Oct,  with 
almost  all  records  coming  from  Fujairah  port 
beach. 

A  large  fall  of  migrants  in  early  Oct 
produced  an  exceptional  count  of  41  European 
Nightjars  Caprwndgus  europaeus  on  4  Oct. 
Egyptian  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  aegi/ptius  has 
not  been  confirmed  breeding  in  the  UAE, 
although  there  is  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  that  it  has.  Up  to  25  at  Ajban  farms 
in  late  Aug  and  early  Sept  was  a  significant 
concentration,  although  all  appeared  to  have 
dispersed  by  late  Sept.  Hypocolius  HypocoUus 
ampelimis  is  a  classic  wintering  species  in 
the  UAE  and  small  numbers  arrived  from 
late  Oct.  By  late  Nov  wintering  flocks  were 
established  at  the  regular  wintering  sites  on 
Lulu  island  and  Sila'a  (30  birds  each),  Delma 
island  (100  on  1  Dec)  and,  for  the  second 
year  in  succession,  at  Yas  island  where  up 
to  145  could  be  seen  flying  into  roost  in  the 


mangroves.  A  Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha 
calandra  at  Wamm  farms  on  31  Oct  was  only 
the  eighth  record,  and  several  weeks  earlier 
than  any  previous  record.  The  seventh  record 
of  Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscahis  was  in 
Mushrif  palace  gardens  15  Dec  while  a  Yellow- 
browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatiis  was  on 
Delma  island  on  30  Nov  — Hume's  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  humei  is  much  more  likely  this 
late  in  the  season  but  none  were  noted  during 
the  reporting  period.  Encouraging  early  signs 
of  the  possibility  of  a  good  thrush  winter  (the 
first  since  2010/2011)  came  in  the  form  of  a 
Black-throated  Thrush  Turdus  atrogularis  on 
10  Nov  at  Wadi  Wurrayh  with  another  in 
Wadi  Bih  27  Nov.  A  Mistle  Thrush  Turdus 
viscivorus  was  in  A1  Ain  (14-15  Nov)  with  two 
at  Ajban  farms  26  Nov.  At  least  four  European 
Robins  Erithacus  rubecida  were  recorded  in 
various  locations  from  late  Nov,  a  notable 
influx.  An  Eversmann's  Redstart  Phoenicurus 
erythronotus  was  in  A1  Ain  from  15  Nov  into 
December,  one  in  Wadi  Bih  27  Nov  and 
two  29  Nov.  A  Forest  Wagtail  Dendronanthus 
indiciis  was  found  on  Abu  Dhabi  island  on  25 
Nov;  formerly  virtually  annual  at  this  site,  this 
was  the  first  record  here  since  2008.  The  only 
Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthiis  hodgsoni  record  for 
the  period,  on  3  Nov  in  Abu  Dhabi,  showed 
characters  of  the  nominate  subspecies;  there 
are  now  three  proposed  UAE  records  of  this 
form.  Buff-bellied  Pipits  Anthiis  (rubescens) 
japonicus  have  recently  been  recorded 
annually  at  several  sites  and  late  2013  proved 
a  good  time  for  this  species— records  came 
from  A1  Hamrania  nursery  from  16  Nov  (at 
least  two  birds),  Wamm  farms  29  Nov,  Delma 
island  30  Nov  and  Emirates  Palace  from  7 
Dec  onwards  (the  third  successive  winter 
that  birds  have  been  seen  at  this  site).  The 
UAE's  seventh  Red-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
bruniceps  was  at  Wamm  farms  31  Aug-1  Sep 
and  a  Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla  was  at 
Jebel  Hafeet,  A1  Ain,  2-3  Dec. 

YEMEN 

A  female  Cotton  Pygmy  Goose  Nettapus 
coromandelianus  was  at  Sirihin  lagoons  on  28 
Mar.  150  Red-billed  Tropicbirds  Phacthon 
aethereus  including  pairs  in  courtship  flight 
and  individuals  alighting  on  ledges  and  under 
overhangs  were  seen  31  Mar  at  southern 
cliffs  of  Ras  Momi  to  the  east  of  Mityaf. 
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100  Egyptian  Vultures  Neophron  percnopterus 
were  seen  roosting  on  pylons  between  Taiz 
and  Mafraq  al  Mokha  on  25  Oct.  This  is 
the  area  where  a  female  Egyptian  Vulture 
radio-tagged  in  Bulgaria  spent  last  autumn 
and  winter  and  much  of  this  autumn  before 
moving  across  Bab  al  Mandab  to  Djibouti 
and  then  Ethiopia.  On  26  Oct  there  was  a 
comparatively  small  passage  of  raptors  at  Bab 
Al  Mandab— c2000  birds  were  seen  flying 
above  fhe  mangroves  north  of  Guarayrah 
08.00-10.00  h.  An  approximafe  count  included 
50  Black  Kites  Mihnis  uiigrnns,  an  Egyptian 
Vulture,  four  Western  Marsh  Harriers  Circus 
aeruginosiis,  25  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks 
Accipter  nisns,  c900  Steppe  Buzzards  Biiteo 
buteo  vulpiniis,  clOOO  Steppe  Eagles  Aqiiila 
nipalensis,  two  Eastern  Imperial  Eagles  Aqiiila 
heliaca,  ten  Booted  Eagles  Aqiiila  pennata  and 
six  Common  Kestrels  Falco  tinniinciihis.  A 
Collared  Pratincole  Glarcola  pratiucola  was  at 
Sirihin  lagoons  on  28  Mar. 
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Simbird 


Sunbird  has  a  range  of  great  value  birdwatching  tours  throughout  the 
Middle  East,  Central  Asia  and  beyond.  Visit  out  website  at 
www.sunbirdtours.co.uk  for  full  details  or  contact  us  for  a  brochure. 

Email  sunbird@sunbirdtours.co.uk 
Tel:  +44  (0)1767  262522 
Fax:  +44  (0)1767  262916 

Sunbird 

26B  The  Market  Square 
Potton,  Sandy 

Bedfordshire,  SGI 9  2NP  UK 


Booking  with  an  ATOL  bonded  company 
ensures  your  money  is  legally  protected 


The  OSME  region 

Lies  between  Europe,  China  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  on  two  major  migration 
flyways  crossing  Central  Asia's  wind-swept  steppes,  the  Caucasus'  towering 
mountains,  Arabia's  wide  arid  deserts  and  the 
tropical  seas  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

An  awesome  place  for  birds  and  birdwatchers. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
THE  CAUCASUS  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA 

OSME  OSME  brings  together  those  curious  and  knowledgeable  about  the  region's  birds 


Encourages  Publishes  SANDGROUSE 

conservation  and  research  an  internationally  respected  journal  with  papers  on 

through  a  fund  the  birds  of  fhe  OSME  region  written  by  local  and 

for  small-scale  projecfs.  visiting  scientists  and  enthusiasts. 


OSME  c/oThe  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL,  UK  To  join  OSME  visit  www.osme.org 

UK  registered  charity  no.  282938 
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Dr  Peter  Cowan,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Chemistry, 

University  of  Nizwa,  Sultanate  of  Oman  •  sandgrouse(f'>osme.org 
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i  Reviews  Editor  Guy  Kirwan 

Identification  Consultants  Arnoud  van  den  Berg,  Chris  Bradshaw,  Andrew  Lassey,  Richard  Porter 

,  ADVICE  FOR  AUTHORS 

The  Editor  will  consider  for  publication  papers  and  notes  on  the  birds  of  the  OSME  region.  'Russia' 
on  the  OSME  region  map  refers  to  the  Russian  Federation's  North  Caucasus  (to  45°N).  Papers  which 
additionally  include  birds  in  areas  outside  the  OSME  region  or  which  are  concerned  with  the  birds  of 
areas  of  which  the  OSME  region,  partially  or  completely,  is  an  important  part  eg  the  Saharo-Sindian 
region  or  Siberian-African  flyways,  will  also  be  considered.  The  Editor  will  give  careful  thought  to 
the  publication  of  mss  concerning  the  birds  of  the  following  countries/areas  close  to  the  OSME  region: 
eastern  half  of  Libya,  arid/semiarid  Sudan,  Eritrea,  Djibouti,  'Republic  of  Somaliland',  'Puntland 
State  of  Somalia',  Kashmir,  Tibet,  Sinkiang  and  western  half  of  Mongolia.  Please  consult  the  Editor  if 
'  in  doubt  about  the  suitability  of  material. 

All  correspondence  between  authors  and  Editor,  including  initial  submission  of  mss,  will  be  by 
email.  All  mss  must  be  in  UK  English  and  use  Word.  Consult  recent  issues  of  Sandgroiise  for  style 
conventions  but  apply  minimal  text  formatting  eg  no  rules,  small  caps  or  text  boxes.  All  figure,  table 
and  plate  captions  should  be  in  the  text  file  at  the  end  of  the  ms.  Tables  can  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Word  document  or  be  attached  separately.  All  diagrams,  maps,  graphs  and  photos  must  be  attached  as 
individual  files  in  a  popular  format.  The  Editor  encourages  the  submission  of  maps  and  colour  photos. 
All  mss  for  publication  are  sent  for  review.  Avian  scientific  nomenclature  and  species  set]uence  should 
follow  the  Simplified  OSME  Region  List,  www.osme.org,  unless  argued  convincingly  otherwise. 
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;  Binoculars  &  Telescopes  oioticron 


DBA  Oasis  S-Coat  Mg 

Delivering  sublime  performance  and  handling  in  a  class  leading  compact  &  lightweight  body,  DBA  Oasis 
S-Coat  Mg  are  among  the  very  best  birdwatching  binoculars  money  can  buy. 


100%  made  in  Japan  using  the  highest  quality  components  and  coatings, 
superb  clarity  and  colour  contrast  are  guaranteed  in  even  the  most 
demanding  field  conditions.  Supplied  in  soft  leather  case  with 

rainguard,  neoprene  lanyard  and  rubber  objective  lens  covers. 
30  year  guarantee. 


8x42  £629,  10x42  £629 

For  your  nearest  stockist  please  visit: 
www.opticron.co.ul</Pages/dba_stockists.htm 


MM3  50  ED 

A  new  level  of  performance  for  less  than  you  might 
think,  the  all  new  MM3  50  ED  are  the  latest  evolution  of 
the  travelscope  concept  pioneered  by  us  nearly  20  years  ago. 

205mm/8"  long  and  weighing  about  the  same  as  a  pair  of 
lightweight  binoculars  these  50mm  ED  scopes  deliver 
stunning  clarity  and  magnifications  4x  or  5x 
greater  than  a  binocular. 

Available  in  straight  or  45°  angled  bodies  with 
a  choice  of  interchangeable  eyepieces.  Prices 
start  from  just  £299.  Recommended  eyepieces: 


HDF  T  12-36X  £199,  SDLv2  12-36x  £289 


The  MM3  50  ED  is  supplied  with  a  30  year  guarantee. 


Opticron  equipment  can  be  tried,  tested  and  purchased  at  good  optical  retailers 
nationwide.  For  product  information,  your  nearest  stockist  and  to  order  a  Product 
Guide  please  phone  us  on  01582  726522  or  visit  us  online  at  www.opticron.co.uk 

Opticron.  Unit  21,  Titan  Court,  Laporte  Way,  Luton,  Beds,  LU4  8EF  UK  Fax:  01582  723559  Email:  sales@opticron.co.uk 


